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Veda and Antiquity 


1!HS PEINGIPLISS TO BE FOLLOWED IH 
TEAN3LATINO THE EGVSPa 

BY A. A. MAODONELL 

I T is BOW one hundred and twelve years since the first 
authentic inform ation about the Rgveda reached Euro- 
pean scholars through Oolebrooke’s essay on the Vedas in 
Adutielc Researche'i Not, however, till the middle of the 
nineteenth century did a portion of the text of the Rgveda 
supplemented by Sayana’s commentary become accessible 
by the publication, in 1849, of the first volume of Max 
Muller’s edition. In the following year was begun Wilson’s 
translation which was based on SSyana’s interpretation 
No other method was at that time possible because only a 
fraotisn of the text was known and no other aids, such as 
treatises on Vedio grammar, as yet existed. Wilson’s ver- 
sion was carried on by him, and after his death by others 
according to the same plan, till it was completed by the 
appearance of the sixth and last volume In 1888. All the 
Vedic literature known to Sayana had by the end of the 
nineteenth century been published and at the present time 
lies open to the use of Sanskrit scholars. Two questions 
now arise. Can the traditional method of translation, 
which was a necessity in 1850, be considered at all adequate 
to-day ? And if it is not adequate, what method should be 
substituted for it in producing a new version? Before sup- 
plying definite answers we must examine in its chrono- 
logical order the traditional material available for exegesis, 
and test its value by examples as far as the space at our 
disposal will allow. 

The investigation of the Brahma, nas has shown that, 
being mainly concerned with speculation on the nature of 
sacrifice, they were already far removed from the spirit of 
the composers of the Vedic hymns, and contain very little 
capable of throwing light on the original sense of those 
hymns. They only give occasional explanations of the 
sense of the Mantras and these explanations arc often very 
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fanciful. How completely they can misunderstand the 
meaning intended by the seers appears sufficiently from the 
following two examples. ^atapafha Bruh-ma.'na (vii 4, 
1, 9) in referring to the refrain of ftv s 121, kusmai devaya 
havLsa vidhema ‘ to what god should we offer worship with 
oblation’, says ‘Kais Prajapati* to him let us offer obla- 
tion.’ ' Another Brahmana passage, in explaining the 
epithet ‘golden -banded’ {hUnnya-pdiii) as applied to the sun, 
remarks that the sun had lost his hand and had got instead 
one of gold.^ Quite apart from the linguistic evidence,’’ 
such interpretations show that there was already a consi- 
derable gap between the period of the Brahmanas and that 
of the "Mantras. 

We next come to the Nighantus which constitute, as 
far as they go, the oldest Vedio lexicographical material 
extant. They are, however, so limited m scope as to be of 
very little use in the interpretation of Vedic words. Of their 
five sections the first three contain sixty-nine lists of the 
synonyms of certain well-known nouns and verbs Thus 
the list beginning with rehhdh ends with the explanation 
iti tTQyodftsd stotfndmuni , and that commencing with cikyut 
ends ity a^tau pcisyatikarmanah. The meanings they thus 
assign are often so vague and general as to leave the 
specific sense of the terms enumerated quite uncertain. 
Thus among the synonyms of vac ‘speech’ appear such 
w-ords as sjdka, mvid, fc, gdiha, anustubh, which denote 
different kinds of verses or compositions and can never 
have been employed to express the simple meaning of 
speech.’ As there is a wide gap between the Mantras and 
these lists, even the general meanings may sometimes be 
wrong The remaining two sections of the Nighanins eon- 
sist of nine mere lists of words of different senses which 


1 This led later to the employment of Ea not only as an epithet of 
PrajapatL (AB. hi, 3S, 7), hut as a name, used by jtself of the sunreme 
(MS. Hi. 13, 5). SeeMacdonell. Cp. SB n 

notl of Anmmt Bansknt LHeyature, p. 433, 

3 tlacdoneU, Yed^c QTamnarfor StudeiUs p 4 
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are not explained in any way. As eren the first three 
seetiong are far from containing all tbe difficult words in 
the Veda, it is obvious that the help afforded by this voca- 
bulary to the interpreter of the Rgveda is of a very limited 
and meagre kind. 

This vocabulary brings us to Yaska, the oldest sur- 
viving representative of the commentators ; for it was he 
who explained the ISfighanius by adducing in illustration 
a large number of verses, chiefly from the Rgieda. which 
he interpiets. In this sense his Ni)V.Ua Is the earliest con- 
tinuous Vedic commentary; hut the total number of the 
Mantras explained by him constitutes only a very small 
portion of the Rgveda. He is a learned interpreter working 
With the materials which scholarship had accumulated 
before his age. He also enjoys a great advantage in point 
of time compared with *he later compilers of detailed and 
continuous commentaries, belonging os he did to quite a 
different period, in which Sanskrit was still in process of 
natural development In all oases of difficulty his method 
of interpretation is based on etymology. When, however, 
he positively states that a* word which doe.s not occur in 
later Sanskrit has a particular sense that suits the 
passage, we may often assume that such a statement is 
based on traditional authority even though he may support 
the meaning he assigns by an etymology. Thus when, he 
asserts that svaghninxa.eB.xis a ‘gambler’ (v. 32) there seems 
no ground foi doubting the assertion But when the sense 
appears to rest solely on etymology and does not suit the 
passage, it is doubtful whether he has any such authority 
behind him And when, as is often the case, he offers two 
or more explanations derived from mere etymology, we 
must suppose him to be purely conjectural. Thus the 
doubtfulness of much of his explanation shows that he was 
not the depository of any certain interpretation of the 
hymns handed down by tradition from the period when 
they were intelligible to every one who recited them. 

This conclusion is corroborated by the fact that the 
seventeen predecessors whom Yaska mentions often give 
conflicting explanationH of the same Yedic term Thus 
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Aumavabha, lie tells us (Nu 13), interprefa li _3ai](/atf 
an epithet of the Asvlns, as ‘true, not false’ (sati/au, i^rf 
amtyau), Agrayana as ‘leaders of truth. ’( srrfytjsj/a 
tamu ), while Yaska himself thinks it may mean ‘ nose- 
horn ’ ( nuuha-prabhamu ) Again, Kraustuki took dravino- 
d(U to be a name of Indra, but Sa,k 0 ,puni regarded it 
as a name of Agni * Another, Kautsa, actually asserted 
that the selenee of Vedie exposition was useless, because 
the Vedic hymns and formulae were obscure, unmeaning 
and mutually contradictory Yaska moreover mentions 
several different schools of interpretation, the hTairuktas or 
etymologists, the Aitihasikas or legendary writers, the 
YSjnikas or ritualists, the Parivrajakas or ascetic mendi- 
cants. Each of these explained difficulties according to its 
respective bias Thus he tells us (Nir. xii. 1) the various 
views as to who the Alvins were : “ ‘ Heaven and Earth ’ 
say some; ‘ Day and Yight ’ say others ; ‘ Sun and Moon ’ 
say others ; ‘ two kings, performers of holy acts ’ say the 
Aitihasikas.”^ Prom this it is clear that in and before 
Yaska’s time there existed no uniform tradition of interpreta- 
tion from the period when the hymns of the Rv. were still 
understood, but that on the contrary there then prevailed 
wide-spread divergences in the explanation of the obscuri- 
ties of those hymns. 

We now come to Sayana, the author of the great 
commentary on the Hgveda, This work differs from the 
Nimhta in being continuous, inasmuch as it explains every 
fc of the !Jlv., while the former comments on only about 600 
isolated stanzas out of a total of about 10,500 in the Eg- 
aeda It is also more detailed inasmuch as it comments on 
practically every word of the text, which is not the case 
in the Wirukta. Sayana labours under the disadvantage 
of having lived nearly 2000 years later than Yaska and 
having had much less ancient exegetical material avail- 


passages of the Rv, in which this term 
occurs decisively proves that it iS an epithet of Agm 

samples of such' divergent interpretations will b( 

of tiJ Ye, a. J. R A S 
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able for his eiplanatvons than YSeka munt have had. 
There is no reason to suppose that he had at his disposal 
any other authorities than, those whom he quotes ; on the 
contrary, it is highly probable that, as he seems in ail im- 
portant eases to adduce older texts in support of his views 
if he can, ho bad no such evidence when he adduces none 
Thus he quotes Yaska in passages explained by that com- 
mentator; for example, on Rv. i 44, 1 Yaska’s five etymo- 
logical explanations of Agni’s epithet jafdvedas ’ 

Sayana commonly follows Yaska, but in several cases 
he disagrees with him Thus on Bv i, 174, % he explains 
the word ddnah as a verb in the 2 sing, impf meaning 
either ‘ thou didst subdue ’ or ' thou didst caftse to cry/ 
while Yaska explains it as an adjective meaning ‘liberal- 
minded ’ ( (Idna-niamh ). Dasra, a frequent dual epithet of 
the Asvins. is explained by Yaska, (vi 26) as darianiyau^ 
‘ to be seen, sightly ’ ; but by Sayana sometimes in the 
same sense, in other passages as ‘destroyers of enemies’, 
or * destroyers of diseases’, oi as ‘godshaving the name of 
Basra. ’ means, according to Y5.ska, in the plural 

‘ longings after the sky, ’ but according to Sayana on the 
same passage (viii. 4, 19 ) ‘sacrificial rites which are the 
causes of obtaining heaven, ’ and elsewhere as ‘ sacrificial 
days’ or ‘people who desire heaven, priests.’ Amina is. 
explained by Yaska ( vi 16 ) as either ‘ of unlimited 
measure or quantity ’ or ‘ uninjured, ’ and by Sayana on 
the same passage as ‘ uninjurable, ’ but in another passage 
where it is applied in the same way, as an epithet of Indra 
in two new alternative meanings ( unknown to YSska ), 

‘ going everywhere ’ or ‘ beloved by all. ’ ® 

Sayana further explains many words differently in dif- 
ferent passages, though according to the context the 
meaning must be the same. Thus dsiira is most variously 

1 Here he picks out only one of these explanations analysing the 
Compound as a Tatpurusa, jatana'Ai veditu, though strictly speaking it is 
a Bahuvrihi as the accent shows ' he who hag kilotv ledge of created 
things. ’ 

% Of course an impossiblo etymology, 

3 A good example of how OohjGctnral Sayapa often fe. 
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rendered as ’espellcr of foes, ’ ‘giver of strength, ’ 'g!ver of 
life, ’ ‘ hurler away of what is undcsired, ’ ‘ giver of breath 
or water, ’ ‘ thrower of oblations, priest, ’ ‘ taker away of 
breath, ’ ‘ expeller of water, Parianya, ’ ‘ nDpeilei, ’ ‘ strong 
‘ wise ’ and ‘ rain water’ or ‘ a water-discharging cloud.’’ 

Thus it is clear that when Yaska gives two or more 
alternative explanations of a word in the same passage he 
can be following no certain tradition and all but one sense 
must necessarily be wrong, and even that one may 
possibly be so A similar remark applies to Sayana. Again, 
in. the many cases in which Sayana contradicts Yaska, he 
IS not following the tradition, or if he is right the tradition 
is wrong. Moreover, when Sayana gives divergent inter- 
pretations of the same word in parallel passages, one or 
other of such interpretations must be wrong It is thus 
evident that of about a large number of the most difficuli 


words neither Yaska nor Sayana possessed any certain 
knowledge either Iroin tradition or etymology Many of 
their etymological explanations are, moreover, obviously 
not only grotesque bub impossible, as will be shown below. 
Thus a translation of the Rv. based solely on the interpre- 
tation of the Vedic commentators cannot possibly be 
satisfactory. The guidance of these writers is indeed in- 
valuable in the interpretation of the Brahmanas and Sutras, 
because they lived in the atmosphere of the ceremonial 
represented by that class of literature. But they are removed 
both in language and thought from the atmosphere prevail- 
ing m the hymns of the Rgveda. How otherwise could it 
have been asserted even before the time of Yaska that the 
Vedic hymns were unmeaning? In fact the very excellence 
of these writers as expositors of the ritual literature was 

fto oia„. ut«a. 

*1 ^ ‘il ? Miom in the Vedw 

ymne also.^ Thus Siyana constantly eiplains Vedic foima 

as irregularities from the point of view of Sanskrit when 

they are perfectly regular ancient forme. For in'stancs in 


i Cp. Muir, op. cii, p. 
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his comments on Bt. 'viii. 45, 17, he explains krniivate, the 
normal 3, sing. Atm. pres subjunctive of kr ‘ to do as the 
dat. sing pres, part for kr^iiafe and goes on to say that this 
dat. stands for the inst and then for the locative ! Again, 
since these commentators regarded the forms of sacrifice 
known to them as having existed from the beginning of the 
world, they naturally took for granted that the ancient seers 
of the Rv. sacrificed in the same way as they themselves did. 
As their own mythology and cosmology ( though In realty 
differing largely In "many respects from those of the Rv ) 
seemed to them to be revealed truth, they naturally sawthem 
in the old hymns also Thus Say ana considers the dwarf 
incarnation of Visnu to be referred to in Rv i S2. 16ff ; yet 
Yaska ( xii 19 I seems to know nothing of that incarnation, 
which in any case can be shown to have been a gradual 
mythological deveiopmenc of the post-Rgvedic period * 
Say ana also {onRv. i 114,6) identifies the Rudra of the 
hymns with the husband of Parvati, who is unknown to the 
Rv. ^ And just as he was blinded by the theology of the 
Brahmanas, he misled by the etymological fictions of 
the Nirukta, 

The traditional method of interpreting the Rv that 
prevails in India by no means presents a unique state of 
things. The sacred books of other ancient nations have 
been as a rule explained in. the same way by later genera* 
tions according to the system of theology and the level of 
scholarship prevailing at the time In every case such 
interpretation has been given out as a tradition, or in 
other words has claimed for itself an antiquity and a value 
which have often fallen greatly short of the truth The 
interpretation of the Hebrew Books of the Old Testament 
according to the Talmud and the Rabbis affords quite a 
parallel case. But have we any leason to expect that any 
other method can yield more certain results? The method 
of natural science which has ted to such an astounding 
advancement of knowledge, for instance in the sphere of 

1 See Maodonell. Shtditis in Ow Eo^'eda, J, R. A S. S’", 

Ids flf. ; Vedtc Mythology, p. 41. 

3 Op. Muir, Sanskrit Texts, iv, and 337. 
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physios chen stry and med c ce dur g ih precbding and 
the present oentury, is fiiiidamentculy i^he same as that 
which, has been appiied in modern European scholarship. 
To this have been due such marvellous achievements as the 
decipherment of the cuneiform writings of Persia and of 
the rock inscriptions of India, and the discoveiy of the 
languages concealed under those charaeteis which had for 
many centuries been absolutely unintelligible to the natives 
of those countries. The application of this method has also 
resulted in extraordinary progress being made in the study 
of the literature of other ancient civi]i 2 a.tions, snob as that 
of the Babylonians, Egyptians, Hebrews, and Hoineiio 
Greeks Considering that the aids accessible to fhe Vedlc 
researcher are more abundant than in Ihe aforesaid cases, 
there Is good ground for fiupposmg that tbenUhnate achieve- 
ments will be correspondingly greater The essential nature 
of the critical method is the patient and exhansllvu col- 
lection, co-ordination, sifting and evaluation of the facts 
bearing on the subject of investigation The '■’ole aim her<- 
heing the attainment of tmth, it is a positive advantage 
that the translators of ancient sacred bonks should be out- 
siders rather than the native custodians of such writings 
The latter could not e.seape from reljgioas bias ; an ortho- 
dox Brahman could not possibly do so. 

The modern cidtical Vedic scholar has at his disposal 
for the purposes of interpretation practically all the tradi- 
tional material accessible to Sayaua in the 14th century 
But over and above this common materifi,! the scientific 
scholar possesses a number of valuable resources which 
were unknown to the com men! a tors. These are the evidence 
of the Aivstiy, of Comparative Philology, of Comparative 
Mythology, of the anthropology of anrienl peoples, besides 
the application ul the hti.slorioal method to iniditional 
evidence as well as to classical Banskrit as throwing light 
on the Veda Let us examine the valdt* of each of these 
resources In succession. 

Is "capable r,[ elucidating questions of 
language, metre, mythology and 'cult] in the Rv, Thufc it 
shows, for example, that the Vedic imperative form e~dht is 
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btuied on ( Av iii) and that sed the weak form of 

the perfect of .sad, stands for 'ia<^d (Av, hadd). Again, the 
parallel metre of the Aicsia shows that the c,Esura m the 
Tristubh Pa da must originally have come after the 
fourth syllable only, and never after the fifth." The evid- 
ence of the Avestic Mitlira proves that Mitra was a aun- 
god, a fact which is not clear from the ftv, itself ' The 
parallelism of the Avestic Ahura indicates that the term 
Asura originally applied to the highest gods and only later 
came to mean demon Tt incidentally disproves the etymo- 
logy of Yaska who says (Nir iii. 8) “It is well known 
that he (the Creator) formed the Snrub (gods) from sm ‘good,’ 
in which their essence consists, and that he formed the 
Amrcft from a-iu ‘not good’ ), and that in this con- 

sists their essence ” The statements (of the Aieda about 
haovia show that the preparation and cult of Soma were 
pre-Indian. 

Comparative Philology not only throws directTight on 
the origin and meaning ofmany Vedio words, but negatively 
supplies a check on wild and impossible etymologies. Thus 
the word barvdtatt, ( in the loc. sing. ) is explained etymologi- 
cally by Yaska (xi, 34 on iRv. i. 95, 15) by &arvasu karma- 
ratibu ‘in all extensions (= performances) of works’ (ftiifi 
being here intended as a noun from ian ' to stretch ’ ) ; Saya- 
na follows his explanation, but adds ‘or at all saciifices.’ 
But we know from the cognate languages that this word 
(with its doublet mroci-tut) is a derivative, not a compound, 
of mrva ‘whole’ (Lat balco-) with the suffix -tdf> (or -tut) 
which appears in Vedjc, Avcstic, Greek, and Latin ’ Av. 
Iiaut va~tat, Gk. o?io-T?;r- (cp Lat juven-tati ‘youth’), mean- 
ing ‘wholeness’, ‘complete welfare’. This meaning ia 
shown, by a comparison of all the passages in which the 
word occurs, to be applicable practically everywhere : Saya- 
na himself cannot help once ( on ilv. iii. 54, 11 ) giving it 
the similar meaning of ‘every desired good’, though he 
elsewhere renders it by ‘sacrifice’, or ‘every worshipper’ 

1 Op. Macdonell, A Vedio Grammai foi sfudenl^, p. 19. 

2 Of', cu., p. 440, ioot'Bote 3. 3 Oi+i t cdic MyiliOlogtj, p. 30, 
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(;« Kil} ofa) brittle or oiteimion of aJI ccjoymcntR 
The verb !<pus to t-ee , of whitli heverdl fonnb-.Gcar ii 
iboBv)’ yaydiie regularly explains as meaning eitiior ‘to 
touoli' or ‘to iiijure* (diidli). aiin-sjjada, whicL. he 
reiidcrfe by dr.'.k-yocara, is the only tonn in vrtiioli he 
assigns its icai meaning to this verb, doubtless beca,use the 
only form surviving In classical San strit is the participle 
spahta ‘clear’. But the sense ‘to see’ suits perfectly in all 
passages of the Bv,, and (Comparative Philology show^ 
that this root is an Indo-European rooi. meaning ‘ to see 
as is proved by the Av t>patt, Lat f,pec~iu, Old German 
ipe/A“ 0 «, Eng. ijpy The noun spils ’spy’ Sayaiiu continues 
to explain by bprs or Oudh, wliiB he gives it the va riou.s sen- 
ses of ‘lay’, ‘ray or spy', ‘form’ [rUpimi) ‘injurious follower’; 
and the nom .syju/ he reudeis in one passage (v. 59, IJ 
hy sprastJ holii the priest who touches", but in another 
( viii 50, IS) by bui uibjja jilnfu, ‘the kiiower of everything ’ 
Hero d^din the meaning ‘spy’ suits the context everywhere, 
and the evidence of cognate languages corroborates thi-^ 
sense; Av. spaa, Eng. .spy Lat. L/w-tpct- ‘augur’ (that 
‘ inspector of birds ’ ). 

The plural form Tdayak -Sayana generally ( an.d correct- 
ly) reudeiv-. by ‘aids’, but once { on Ev i 8i, 50) as yan- 
/aru^^ ‘ goers ’ or dliUluyah ‘ shakers ’ ( meaning the M aruts ) 
The latter etymology, which implies the dropping of a 
single initial consonant, can be shown by the laws of Vedic 
phonology to be impossible.’’ 

Comparative Mythology proves that the nature of vari- 
ous deities cannot be fully understood from Vedic evidence 
alone because they are derived from earlier periods. Thus 
the original character of Yama can only be ascertained by 
taking the conception of the Avestic Yima into considera- 
tion. Again the trait of paternity in the Dyaus of the 
B-v “ is shown by the Greek :^ev irarep and the Lat. Juppiter, 
as parallels of pitar, to be not purely Vedic, but in- 
herited from the remote Indo-European period. 

1 Bee Vcdxc Uraimiar for Stvdcn.L't p, tSl, 

2 Cp Vcdic (.irainni'ir f'lr Sitmlonilt, 15 L, 

2 Gy, I' ndv Mytkolv'jij j; il 
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The evidence of ethnology mditatee thut the notion of 
Heaven nnd Earth, being univereal parents is a, verv primi 
tive one, and must have been inherited by the Rv. from 
very early age.' It further enables U's to understand the 
meaning of vaiious phenomena of the funeral ceremony, 
such as the wife’s lying down on the pyre beside her dead 
husband, or tihe taking of the bow from his hand,^ and ex- 
plains the histoiy of widow-burning in Vedic India*" 

The value of the historical method in utilizing classi- 
eal Sanskrit as an aid in the interpretation of the Rv 
is perhaps best brought out by showing the lack oi it in 
Sayana’s explanations. Thus weaknevss is apparent in the 
first place on the linguistic side Taking his stand on the 
later language he constantly treats the older normal Vedic 
foims as irregularities Thus vtrai/a, the instrumental case 
used adverbially, of the denominative £em. vimyU (formed 
from L'lrd*) is expiaiued (iil 90, 1) as the dat. masei vtrayo 
( from I'lra j, ‘ to the hero ’ ( Vtyu ) The subjunctive form 
aj/afi® Bv ( viii. 2, 40 ) is rendered by agamayuh, and thus 
taken not only to be an iixd. impf, but also to have a 
causative sense. On the other hand, past augmented 
forms are often explained as imperatives, as ‘they 

have eaten' ( B'v x 15.12), aor. of p/ims-,'' by adantu ‘let 
them eat.’ Sayana does not recognise the root vukh ‘to 
grow’ (the Indo-European evidence of which, though it is 
extinct in classical ISansknt, is proved even by the English 
teax ‘to increase’), from which, several forms occur in the 
Bv.’* These are all explained by him as formed from 
vah to ‘ carry ’ ( once from me ‘ to speak ’ ). The 3, pi, perf 
vaiaktidh he renders as a pres, desidei ative, ‘ they wish to 
bring’ and the 2, sing, perf, •vavuksdha as ‘ thou wishest to 
carry once even as a 2 sing, imperative, ‘ do thou desire 
to carry’ 

Sayana, moreover, often imports later ideas into the 
JtgVeda Thus (oni, 114,6) he accounts for Eudra’s be- 

1 Loc. cit. 4 See Vedte Grammar for StuientSi p. 7?< 

S Op. at , ^71. S Opi cit., p. 130. S Op, ctL, p. 3S1, 

3 Cf. linttory of da'tushiit hitcrature, p. 136, 7 Op, cit,, p. 415, 

6 rho dasidenttive eeald only le vivukkantii 
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mg called the fatlie of tie Maratb by a faufcastio later 
story telliBfe how ladra divided (li& foetus of Diti into 
forty.niiie parts, ail of winch wcie by Paramesvara (Rudiaj, 
at the request of Paivatl, fcuined into sons (the MaruthJ 01 
dll this the P.v knows absolutely nothing , besides Lhere 
the number of the Maruts is thiiee seven or thnce sisij, 
but never forty-nine.® Matarnwail, who in the pt iS a 
producer of fire, sumefcinies identified wfih Agiii, but in the 
laler Samhitas and the Brahmanas becomes u iiauie of 
wind, and is also so regarded by Yaska, is b> yayuun (on i 
71, 4) said to moan the principal vttai an divided into the 
five aira [n commenting on vii. 59, 12 lie explains iuiuni 
haka as 'the tathoi of the three gods Brahma, Vhnu and 
Rudra ’ This triad, liuw'ovor, docs not exist in ilio R's, the 
only one there being yun, Wind and Pire " 

The question now arises, what are the xirinolpies to be 
followed, in translating the Bv. anew, by the scientifically 
trained Vedic scholar who possesses the advantages above 
described over the traditional commentator, and who, moie- 
over, has at his command the results of special and detailed 
researches, covering the whole field of Vcdic study, aooU" 
mulated during the last foidy years 

The greater part of the hymns of the Bv , being simple 
and straightforward, anew scientific tiauslation will here 
be in agreement with the tiaditionai interpretation. But 
owing to the isolation of the Bv , d.s by tar the oldest pro- 
duct of Indian literature, it containa a largo amount o{ 
material which, as we have seen, the commentators did not 
understand. The inteipretation ol this material must be 
based on an exhaustive examination of the Bv, itself by a 
complete collection and comparison of the facts it containb, 
mainly in the spheres of grammar (Including syntax) voca 
bulary, accent, and metre. 

The very foundation of a scientific translation must be 
a strict adherence to the rules of Vedic grammar. 'The 
commentators had no such work for the Veda as was avail- 
able tor classical Sanskrit In P&nini’s great treatise. In 

3 Op Vedio Mythology, rp, 74. and "ft. a Op. cd., p, 7S. 

3 Op, oit p. 93 fbottoju). 
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the CGurse of the last sixty yearn every single form ocoui 
rmg m the Rv ha.s been registered, and those which are 
irregular or obscure have been discussed in many articles 
and monographs. All this material has been gathered 
together and arranged by myself in my Vedic Grammar 
(1910). Ve die syntax has been thoroughly investigated by 
Professor Delbriich as a whole, and in detail by others ; the 
results of these re.seaiches have been embodied in a chapter 
of my Vedic Grammar for Situdents (1916). It will no longer 
be possible to render forms like mvfi’ks^itha and vavahf.vh. as 
desideratives, nor the subjunctive dyab, as an imperfect 
indicative, nor the injunctive cIMmaJu as an indicative pre- 
sent, nor the instr. fern, t iraya as a dat, masc , nor the 
aorist subj. 7'dmie by the ind. pres, {dadatt), as Sayana 
does T remember a good example of tfie pitfalls into which 
a translator who has not a thorough knowledge of Vedic 
grammar may stumble. Apupilof mine, who was a. very good 
Sanskrit scholar, once spoke with much contempt of pre- 
vious translators of Rv x. 139, and volunteered a rendering 
of his own. This contained two serious grammatical errors: 
he took (against the PadapStha) a fairly well known verbal 
form for a particle ( against sandhi and accent), and mis- 
translated another verbal form, because he was unac- 
quainted with the use of separable prepositions. It some- 
times, however, happens that though every grammatical 
form in a sentence is perfectly certain, the sentence, as a 
whole and taken by Itself, is susceptible of two or three 
iutei’pretatlons ’ a comparison of parallel passages and of 
the context can then alone decide. 

The vocabulary of the Rv. presents peculiar difficulties 
to the translator, because the meaning of many words can 
only be aseeriained by an exhaustive examination of all 
the passages in which they occur, and even then doubt 
may FOraetimes remain. A very valuable foundation was 
here laid by Professor Roth, who followed this comparative 
method, in the large St Petersburg Dictionary. It is of 
course impossible that a single scholar, investigating the 
whole vocabulary of the Ry. in this way, should have 
arrived at certainty in all cases, A number of minute re- 
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RoarchoB aa to tte eiaot sense of individual words have 
therefor© since been undertaken by vanoub scholars. But 
a great deal still remains to be done in the critical re- 
examination of results already arrived at. Let us take the 
woTd jatdoedas as an example of the comparative method 
A scrutiny of all the very numerous passages m which it 
occurs shows that it is an exclusive epithet of Agni We 
also find that in one passage (vi 15, 13) its sense is ex- 
plained in the Bv iiself ■ fid I'ujd fusin veda JunimTl jatdreddh 
*that king Jatavedas knows all created beings,’ this mean- 
ing being further corroborated by the Tatpnmsa compound 
jZda-vidyi ‘ knowledge of created beings ’ The accent shows 
us that the word is a Bahuviihi; and an examination of the 
use of Vedic compounds proves that it is a Tatpurusa 
Bahuvrlhi, ‘ possessing a knowledge of created beings,’ and 
cannot be a Karmadharaya Bahuvrlhi ( like the classical 
Sanskrit jfttu-rSpu ‘possessing innate beauty'), because the 
latter type has not yet come Into use in the Bv. Yaska, 
being unacquainted with the comparative method, is un 
certain about the exact meaning, and gives as many as 
five interpretations : jatdnl vedo, jatani, rd pnath vidiir, ydte 
jdte vidyata Hi vd, jafavitto I'a jdtadhano, Jatavidyo ifi yata~ 
pmjfuinah. Again a comparison of the passages in which 
the word uru,~gdyd appears indicates that it is predominant- 
ly an epithet of Visnu connected with his taking ('yz-Ziraut) 
his three strides, and means ‘wide-going.’ In reviewing 
parallel passages, the careful examination of the context 
in the same hymn is a valuable expedient * thus the varia- 
tion of this epithet in the Visnu hymn I 154 by iiru-kmrnd 
‘wide- striding’ confirms the sense of ‘wide-going’ Yaska 
(ii. 7) correctly renders the word by mfikdqati ‘ having a 
large gait-’ Sayana, however, explains it variously, in 
three stanzas of the same hymn (i 154), witli the ren- 
derings — J> urubklr, mahadhh/r, aiyamavah, all/mihh'Ufa/k 
glyamnno 'tdl , hahubhr (tiyamdnah ; ■'/ bntiubkirt ma- 
hdmab'hir, gEfavydh, here at least always as 

if the word were derived from gd ’ to sing ' ; but else- 
where he fiuotuates more; ‘wide-going or much praised’ 
(iii 6, 4), 'of great; renown,^ (iv. 3, 7 ), ‘great goer’ 
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(iv 14 1 ) moving in many placeB or of great renown or 
one who by his powers makes all bis enemies howl ’ 

( viii 29, 7 ) This is typical of his way of explaining the 
individual passage before him without reference to otheis 
that are parallel- Occasionally, however, he adduces one 
other passage in support of his interpretation; thus ( on i. 
60, 1 ) he explains rail as ‘ friend, ’ and then adds, “ some 
say it means ‘son’,’ quoting in proof of this view Rv, iii. 

4 ; but on looking up that verse we hnd to our surprise 
that his rendering there is ‘ giver of desired objects ’ This 
example illustrates well how far removed Sayana’s manner 
of interpretation is from the comparative and critical 
method- The evidence showing that urugayd means ' wide- 
going ’ is confirmed by its use as a neuter substantive both 
in the Jtv. and later in the sense of ‘ wide space for move- 
ment, ’ ‘ free movement. ’ 

Many words occur only once in the llv. and are un- 
known in the later language In these cases our only aids 
are etymology and context, but several examples could be 
quoted where these are sufiS-cient, though the sense of many 
must necessarily remain obscure. The meaning is here 
sometimes ascertainable, because the component parts of 
the word are clear, as for instance when they are a preposi- 
tion and a verbal root, inflected forms of which aie found 
elsewhere in the Rv. Thus lu-nu'fa, taken with the context 
( in X 19,6) evidently means ‘ one who causes to return.’ 
Etymology is of course valuable in many other cases when 
applied according to scientific piinciples, but is hazardous 
and often leads to absurdities when used by those who are 
ignorant of such principles. Thus Sayana’s derivation of 
tidgiat ( on viii. If, 13) as ‘ one who causes not to fall ’ {na 
jjdfwjitd), that is, ‘one who establishes’ {'uoasthajtaijitd), 
highly improbable in itself as a San&kiit etymology, is 
impossible, because nupiff = Lat. iiepot, as an Indo-European 
word, could not be thus derived. 

Again, stringent observance of the laws of the Vedic 
accent, which have been fully ascertained by the labours of 
various scholars and aio summed up in my two Vedic 
grammars, must bo observed in translating the Rv. I have 

3 [Bhaudd-riar Com. Vobj 
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mot with many mintakoh caimod by tho negltct or ignorance 
of these lules. One of the most frequent of the&e is due to 
overlooking tho accent of the vocative case, thus Griffith 
(x 15,14} renders the uoni. ds (f it were the voc 

bva-rfd Other errors result from the confusion of such 
foi'iiis as mn ' not ’ and ?«c> ‘ me fe " those ’ and fe ‘ of or lo 
thee’, ijumb/ojU)ii ‘ for you two’ and ijdoobhyunt ‘for the 
two youths’ Another example is Wilboii’s ' rendeiing of 
the words ijrufkamaja brdfamiMh by ‘ the hrst-boni of 
Brahma ’ in accordance with Say ana’s explanation : hruh- 
jnayah, mrvasya jagalah .srasiiih, pruthamajah^ limthamum 
uipanmh, Rere quite apart from the importation of the 
idler idea of the pcrbonal creator Brahma as a mabculine, 
who is never mentioned in the Bv-, the accent of bralnnayah 
bhowb that !hc word it. a neuter and not a mace 
{ brahmdiiah ). ' 

Even the evidence of Vedic metre, the laws of which 
have been fully established by the researches of several 
scholars, must be taken into consideration by the translatoi, 
because the separation of internal Padas and the position 
of the ceasura may often help in deciding the syntax and 
the resultant meaning of sentences To show how this 
criterion may apply would, however, require a more 
elaborate proof than can here be presented. 

The question still remainb to be answered, what should 
be the attitude of thetranslator of the Rv. towards emenda- 
tions of the text? Wow it has been proved that the 
Saihhita text was constituted with such extraordinary 
care" that even slight irregularities and inaccuracies, going 
hack to the original authors, which might easily have been 
removed by the rodaclorB, were left unaltered by them, and 
that primarily by the aid of the Pada text, it has been pre- 
served since then with scrupulous care. The Samhita text 
therefore possesses an extraordinary degree of authenti- 
city. Advancing study has proved many emendations, 
made by earlier scholars owing to imperfect knowledge, 
to be unnecessary, Conjectural oorrectiolxa of the text 

1 Bofc Vi‘du, (Jnminar for Sifidentb, pP^s^), 

3 Cj). llthCufy of Hdnsktii Lticraiure, p, 4S 
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fllioTild therefore be resorted to only in extreme casee hJ o 
other product of ancient literature has eyer been handed 
down without mistakes, and it cannot be supposed that 
the text even of the Jtv should have remained entirely free 
from any corruption. 

Thus in some oases emendation is required by gram- 
matical considerations, in order to produce any sense at all. 
Again, the Pada text, though it contains some undoubted 
misinterpretations and misunderstandings, is the earliest 
attempt at exegetical explanation, going back almost to the 
time when the Samhita text was constituted ; its phonetic 
analyses should, therefore, not be rejected except after very 
careful scrutiny. 

Such are, in the opinion of the present writer, the 
principles to be followed at the present day by a translator 
of the Bv. while utilising the aid to be derived from every 
possible source. A new translation can of course not be 
final, but will only represent a summary of all the exe- 
getioal material now available. Much investigation still 
remains to be done. Complete success, especially in a 
field in which the workers are so few, can only be 
attained by the efforts of several generations of scholars. 
The Psalms and Prophetic Books of the Old Testament 
have absorbed the energies of Hebrew scholars for cen- 
turies, and yet the sense of many passages remains 
obscure Greek scholais have for centuries worked at 
the lexicographical interpretation of Homer, and yet his 
vocabulary is not entirely explained, though his language 
presents incomparably fewer difficulties than the hymns of 
the Bgveda Even if a final translation of the latter should 
ever foe made, it will neoes.sarily contain an irreducible 
minimum of passages that can never be understood, simply 
because the circumstances to which they allude will for 
ever remain unknown. 
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fj^E historical intercBt presented by Hymn t 75 of the 
Rgveda, the famous Nadi-sUiti or 'Song of the Bivers 
has been recognized ever since the critical study of Vedic 
literature began The numerous ancient river-names of 
North-Western India therein mentioned furnish an indica- 
tion, more definite than can be found else-where, of the area 
once occupied by, or familiar to, the Indo- Aryan people to 
whom we owe the oldest literary remains of India as 
contained in the Vedic Samhitas In the present note, 
which regard for manifold urgent tasks resulting from my 
third journey of exploration in Central Asia obliges me to 
keep short, I do not intend to discuss the entire list of 
those river names nor its quasi-historical import, but 
merely to put on record a few observations which occurred 
to me long ago while my work still lay in the Panjab. 
They concern the river-names recorded in a verse of the 
hymn which reads thus— 

^§5RTT II 

No question of text or interpretation affects the general 
meaning of the verse, which may be rendered as follows — 
“Attend to this my song of praise, O Ganga, Yamuna, 
Sarasvatl, Sutudii, Parusni ; together with Asiknl, 
O Marudvrdha, and with Vitasti, 0 Arjikiya, 
listen with Susoma ” 

The identity of the first four rivers here enumerated 
and also of the Vitasta is subject to no doubt They corres- 
pond to the present Ganges, Jumna, Sarsuti, Sutlej, and 
Jfchlam (the ancient Hydaspes, still called Vyath in 
Kazmin ) The order in which the first four are mentioned 
exactly agrees with their geographical sequence from 
east to west Hence Professor Roth, who was the first to 
discuss the passage critically in his epoch-making treatise 
Zur Qeschichte und LUeratar de<^ Weda (1846} pp. 136 sqq * 
was justified in looking for the chfee rivers Pcr«s«f, Md'fUd- 
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vfdkil ajid A^^kni, which figure in the list between them 
and the Vitasta, among those of the ‘Five Rivera' of the 
Panaab that intervene between the SutmdrI : Sutlej in the 
east and the Vitasta : Jehlam in the west Guided by this 
sure indication he succeeded in correctly identifying the 
Asilnl with the Chenab or Candrabhaga, whose classical 
name is undoubtedly derived from the Vedic by a 

kind of ‘ popular etymology’ atte=ted in a gloss of Heaychiog 
(ii, p. 1150, ed, Alberti '2at‘^apo(t)ayo$ [the exact Greek 
rendering of Candrabhaga ] vira 'AXe^aySpov -Kora/xos 

/xaerdt} Kal ‘AKe<rlp}is}, 

No such definite evidence is available regarding the 
Paruisni, in which Both, following Yaska’s Nirukta, ix, 3G, 
was prepared to recognize the Iravati, the present Rawi ; 
but until a survival of the name Farusnt can be traced in 
some way this identification, though probable, cannot be 
considered as certain. The main argument in its favour is 
that the Beas, the only other Panjab river of any import 
tance between the Sutlej and the Chenab, is repeatedly 
mentioned in other hymns of the Rgveda under its proper 
ancient designation of Vipas. 

As regards the Mmudvrdha, which figures in the list 
between the Asikni: Akesines and the Vita.sta; Hydaspes, 
and i.s nowhere else mentioned in Vedic literature, Roth 
had to content himself with the conjectural suggestion that 
by it may be meant the united course of the Ake.sjnes 
and the Hydaspes. For a record of other conjectures 
equally unsupported by philological or geographical evi- 
dence, Zimmer, Altindisches Lehm, p. 12, and Macdonell- 
Eeith, Vedic Index, ii p. 135, may be consulted. It is un- 
necessary to discuss them in detail ; for, a reference to the 
map will show us a solution which seems to impose Itself 
both by regard for geographical position and by the obvious 
explanation it furnishes for a local name surviving to the 
present day. 

If we pay attention to the position occupied by the 
name Mnntdmdha in the list, and bear in mind the fact 
that the narrow X>oab between the Chenab and the Jehlam 
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leaves no room for any stream to desoend mdepeq.dently to 
tfae Indus, 3t is obvious that we have to look for the 
Marudvrdha either among the western main tributaries of 
the Chenab or else among those which join the Jehlani 
from the east. Now, among ali the affluents in question 
there is none comparable in impoitance and volume to the 
glacier-fed river which joins the right bank of the Chenab 
or Candrabhaga, as it is still known m the mountains, in 
the alpine territory of Kishtwar, and which in the Survey 
of India map.s is shown as the ‘ Maioowardwan River' In 
its course of about one hundred miles it gathers, as can 
clearly be seen in sheets 38, 45, 48 of the ‘Atlas of India’ 
the greatest part of the drainage from the almost con- 
tinuous chain ot glaciei-girt peaks which stretches from 
the big snowy massif of Amarnath (17,900 ft above the 
sea ) in the extreme north-east of Kashmir proper, to the 
head-waters of the Bhutna River, culminating in the ice- 
clad Nun-kun Peaks, well over 35,000 feet high Narrow 
and deep-out in its lowest portion, the valley of Mamwurd- 
wan opens out above the point ( about 75°46' long 33°40' lat ) 
where its two main branches meet, and throughout a total 
length of about forty miles affords ample space for culti- 
vation at an elevation of between 6,000 and 9,000 ft. On 
the west this portion of the valley immediately adjoins the 
watershed towards the eastern part of the great Kashmir 
valley watered by the Jehlam or Vyath ( Vitasta) 

It does not require elaborate philological argument to 
prove that in the name Marun'ardwan, which according to 
the information received by me in Kashmir is borne by 
both the valley and its river, we have the direct phonetic 
derivative of a form closely linked with the Vedic 
vtdha. Among ali my Kashmir tours I never managed to 
visit the valley in person, — a fact which the absence of any 
reference to it in Kalhana’s Majaiarungnti may help to 
excuse. But I have reason to believe that the form of the 
name recorded by the Survey of India during its Kashmir 
operations in the late fifties of the last century is a 
Bubstantially correct rendering of the name as used by the 
jaeighbouring hOl population. Leaving aside the ending 
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Uttn. to bo accountod. for profaently ^ adctoroim tnt den'^ed 
froro Skr vufr^a forost j wt olsafily liavc tbo oorreot plionctio 
devivativo of Aloriids the fir^t part of the coiupouiidj iii 
iitafu~. In -tidfd it is equally easy to recognize the deriva- 
tive of a Vrddhi form ~o^tdha, m which <ih has become 
dis-aspiidted in agreement with a phonetic rule of Kasmu i 
( oomp Sir George Grierson's Phomlogy of fkc Modern htdv- 
Aryan Vernaculars^ 21 T) M (J., 1. p 9). 

The use of this Vrddhi fonn may possibly be connected 
with the fact that the second half of the compound, in the 
form Wdrdwan, is applied independently to the chief group 
of hamlets in the western or main blanch of the Maru- 
wardvan valley, while Many, the fli&t half, is used in a 
corresponding fashion foi the inhabited lower portion of 
the eastern branch of the valley drained by the Fariabadi 
tributary. 1 owe the confirmation of the record presented 
by the ‘Allas of India’ to the kindneas of that veteian 
geographer and scientist, Colonel B H, Godwin -Austen, 
P. E 8 , who conducted the survey operations in these 
mountain regions more than half a century ago, and who 
still remembers accuiately all the essential features of 
their topography. 

To this aplitting-up of the local name Iluru-wdnhu}} 
wc have an exact parallel in the use of the naines Cdndia 
and Bhagu for the two main branches of the Candrabhagn 
at its head-waters, as attested by the Survey of India maps 
In the same way, far away in ihe south, the two main 
feeders of the Tungabhadra River each bear one half of 
the name, being known lespectively as the Tuuga and 
the Bhadri.. I cannot spare time to trace further this 
curious bifurcation of river-names, prompted by a kind of 
‘popular etymology’ But J have little doubt that it is 
widely spread and could be jllustrated outside India, 

ft IS equally easy to account for the addition of the 
determinant -wan, Skr, vana, at the end of the compound 
The name Mai a-wd? dwari applies primarily to the valley, 
and, it seems quite appropriate that the latter should be 
designated as the ‘forest of the Marudvrdha seeing that 
|tb lower and middle portlous. Jtavu Lhcir sides clothed witb 
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dense forests of deodars and firs duly marked in the 
Survey map. Skr. va7,a always takes in Easmirl the form 
?( ran ( see Grierson, PAoJio^O'/i/. etc. Z.D.M.G.,1 p 12; also 
my notes on modern foinis of local names contam- 

ing Skr. WIKI, laviha, In Rajai. viil. 1 438, 1875-77), and this 
we find duly in Mad'iwdv an, the KasmirT form of the name 
Maruv:Tirdii.nn as heard by me In Kashmir and piobably 
used by the Kafiram-speakiiig population of tho valley 
Ks hTad'ioad- represents the correct phonetic derivative 
Irom a Skr. '‘'Marndvardhu, through intermediary foi'ms 
Alarduioardha > since Skr. rofp’ Pik, c/c/ 

becomes d in Ks., and Skr i'dh.> Prk ddk similarly results 
in d (comp, Grierson, Phonology, I o , g§ 53, 86, 87). 
Attention must also be paid, as Sir George Grierson points 
out to me. to the undoubted fact that there is continual 
interchange between dentals and cerebrals in Ka^miri, 

Before leaving the riverine system of the GhenSb I 
may here conveniently call attention to another tributary 
the name of which, perhaps, also claims an ancient an* 
cestry I mean the Ans River, which receives the southern 
drainage of the Pir Panfeal range between the RQ,prl and 
Gulabgarh passes, and joins the ChenSb above Riassi just 
where it makes its final southward bend to reach the Pan- 
jab plain. The mere fact that the bed of the Ans River 
loinife a straight continuation northward of the line follow- 
ed by the Ohenab after the bend just mentioned suffices to 
attest the relative importances of this tributary Is it pos- 
sible that we have in its name a lingering trace of the an- 
cient designation At,tkrii once applied to the whole river 
where it emerges from the mountains ? 

Phonetically the suggested derivation would present no 
difficulty. Under the influence of the stress accent thrown, 
on the first syllable ( see Grierson, Phonology, Z, D. , 
xlix. pp 395 sq. ) A'sikni would be liable to assume the Apa- 
bhramsa form "^A'snt, This, again, through phonetic changes 
well attested in the development of modem Indo-Aryan verna- 
culars, might become h4'bia/.and finally, with the nasaliaed 
long vowel often icsulting from the simplificalion of a 

i { Biid;add,rkar (Joia. VuH 
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double consonant tskc the form wh cb 1 as&umo to bf? 
the true pFonunciation of the name ?ecorded as ^4?;^ m the 
Survey maps (comp Grierson, Z D, M (J-., 1, p 32; thus, 
c ly., Skr ’tiklrOy Fik ntdO-U becomes md in Hindi) 

Of the river-names inentioned in our verse there ntill 
remain two for discussion The last of them Is Zuhvmu 
iound likewise oi a few other Hgveda passages, and foi 
this 'Vivien de Saint-Martin long ago indicated what ap- 
pears to me the correct identilicatlon. He took it to be the 
presen t River (also spelt which flows from 

Ihe outer Hazara hills through the Rawalpindi District and 
readies the Indus north oi the Sait Range (comp. V do 
Saint-Martin, E'tade sur In ijeu(jn>p]tie, etc,, dii iiord-outtit 
de L’Inde, 1860, p. 35) The Greek form of the name, ^uaio 
or Soa/tos-, as recorded by Megasthenes ( see Arrian, 
liidiLfi, iv 12 ; Schwanbeck, 3fega-ithenei, 31 ), proves the 
antiquity of the change of medial Skr v into h, so eoinnion 
in the vernaculars of the north-west of India For the re- 
duction oi the 0 into « in the second syllable of the name, 
Grierson, Phunoiogy, Z D M. G , xlix. p 409 may be com- 
pared Possibly the correct pronunciation of the name is 
buhaH which would repioscnt a ciosor approximation (o fhr 
original 

'With the Susunia: Sohaii we have reached the extreme 
west of the Pancahada or Panjab proper. If we aie right 
in assuming for the leinaimng Aijikiija the same exact 
geographical sequence from east to west observed in the 
preceding nver-uame.s we must clearly look for it between 
the Vitasta, in the east and the Susoma in the west 

There is no river of any importance crossing the 
much-broken plateaus and low hill chains of the Salt 
Range which fill the area between those two rivers Hence 
We are led to look for the Aijj/iiyd among the chief tribu- 
ta^-ies which the Vitasta receives on its right bank before 
it emerges from the mountains above the town of Jehlani. 
Of these there are two of consideiable size. One is the 
Kibhaugnugd, the Krsnn of the iidjatuumfjit}!, which 
drains the high Miuwy ranges north of Kashmir and at the 
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Confluonce near Mu/aflfarSb&d nvals the Vita.sta in volumo 
The other is the Eunhar River, AibSriiiil s Kusnari, which 
gathers the mountala streams of the big Eaghan Yalley in 
the north and joins the Vitasta some five miles below 
Mu^affarabad. Both EishangangS and Eiinhar would be 
important enough to figure in our Vedic ‘Catalogue of 
Rivers’; but I a,m quite unable to trace in the case of either, 
any designation ancient or modern that might be connect” 
ed with the name Arjikiya, 

None of the Rgveda passages which mention the 
JCrjiklya again, nr give the obviously related ethnic desig- 
nation of Afjikas and Arjiklyas (comp MacdonelhKeith, 
i^ecJic Twhx, I pp 62 sqq ), helps us to a definite location 
professor Hillebrandt, when discussing these names in his 
Vedische Mythologie, i pp. 136 sqq,, thought that he could 
locate them near Eashmir, owing to the connection he as- 
sumed between Arjika and the chief ’ApcroKJjy, whom Arrian 
mentions as the brother of ’AySio-dp^s chief of the Abhisaras, 
i. e. the tribes occupying the outer hills south of Eashmir 
between the Chenab and the Jehlam But this supposed 
oonueotion fails us, since I have shown elsewhere that by 
’Apo-qicijs is meant the chief of Erasa or Hazira, the name 
of whose territory figures as ''Apa-a or 'Ovapara in Ptolemy’'* 
Geography ( comp, my note on Eajat. v. 217 ). 

I may conclude this note with a brief general observa- 
tion. The analysis of the river-names given in our Rgveda 
verse has proved that, leaving aside the still uncertain 
Arjikiya, they follow each other in strict order from east to 
west The exact geographical knowledge thus Indicated, 
ranging over a great extent of country, might at first sight 
cause surprise, since It seems impossible to suppose that 
the composer of the NiicH-fdiifi could have had before iilm 
topographical record in the shape of eithei text or map 
Yet the difficulty is easily removed in the light of actual 
travel expeiience Duiing rny Central- Asian explorations 
I have again and again come into contact with men, 
whether Turkis of the Tarim Basin engaged in long 
journeys as traders and caravan-men, or nonjadic Mongols, 
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who whol y illiteiate and un ibie to keep any b ;t mental 
reoordf! could yet without any apparent effort give a brief 
but accurate account of the successive stages, with, passes, 
streams, aind other natcrai features, which tViay ha.d passed 
on iourneys extending over far more than a thousand miles 
It is probable that in India also, in spite of all modern 
changes, similar geographical knowledge of a wholly em- 
piric kind might still be gathered from pilgrims, traders, 
and others accustomed to distant peregrinations. It Is 
safe to assume the same facility of obtaining exact infor- 
mation in ancient times, so that the only difficulty which 
the composer of the Hymn is likely to have experienced 
when recording the river-names, was how to fit their 
sequence with his metre ’ 

1 This paper WEIS written m the autumn of I91fi as u special con- 
tribution to this vohinie, but unfortunaftly and through reasons lor 
which, the prepent difficulties of communication are mainly responsible, 
its puWication occurred in another place sooner than was intended A. S. 
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By Bal Gasgadhas Tllai 

O NE of the most important events of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century is the discovery^ of the Chal- 
dean literature as embodied in the ouneiforin inscriptions 
excavated in Mesopotamia and deciphered with great 
skill, Ingenuity, and perseverance by European scholars. 
These ^oient records conclusively show that the country 
at the mouth of the Euphrates was, so far back as 5000 B.c , 
colonised by a people of the Turanian race who went there 
by sea from some distant province, presumably situated 
in Northern Asia. These people not only developed a 
civilization of their own in Mesopotamia, but what is to 
the point, have left there a record of their religious beliefs 
and culture in the form of brick- inscriptions, which M 
Xjenormant has aptly described aa the Chaldean Veda. 

This ancient civilization at the mouth of the Tigris 
and Euphrate.s gradually spread northwards and was the 
parent of the Assyrian civilization which flourished about 
3000 years before Christ. It is believed that the Hindus 
came in contact with Assyrians after this date, and as a 
natural result of this intercourse Hindu culture was largely 
influenced by the Assyrian. Thus Rudolph von Ihering, 
starting with the theory that the original Aryan home 
was in an uncultivated mountain district in Central Asia, 
has, in his work on the Uvdution of the Aryans {Eng- 
trans. by Drucker, 1897, pp, 11, 323-4), come to the con- 
elusion that the Aryans were originally a nomadic race 
unacquainted with agriculture, canals, navigation, stone- 
hoases, working in metals, money transactions, alphabet 
and such other elements of higher civilization, all of which 
they subsequently borrowed from the Babylonians. But 
this coneliision is not accepted by other scholars, who 
think that von Ihering has gone too far in the matter It 
is, however, still believed that In the matter of magical 
charms and formulae, cosmography, cosmogony, astronomy 
and chronology the Hindus were more or less indebted to 
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the BabylonianB and that this borrowing was the result of 
an intercourse between the two races at a date later than 
2000 before ChristJ When it was therefore pointed out 
that the word mana in the phrase sdca mana hiranynya ( ft-v, 
¥III 78,2) corresponded with Latin mim, the Greek 
and the Phoenician manah, and it must therefore have been 
borrowed by the Indians from the Babylonians, and that, 
if so, a later date must be assigned to the Pgveda, Profes- 
sor Mas Muller declined' to accept the inference and 
contended that the word might be of Aryan origin and 
that it might, as interpreted by Sayana, mean ‘ornaments’ 
or ‘beautiful appendices’ For Professor Max Muller 
believed, and rightly, that the RgvoJa, rhe oldest of the 
Vedas, cannot be assigned to a date later than 2000 years 
before Christ The leained Orientalist was aware that the 
word mama was to be found not only in the Babylonean 
but also in the Accadian tongue But he seemed not to 
have realised the importance of this fact ; for in that case, 
the Accadian being a still older language, it was not ne- 
cessary to assign a later date to the Bgveda even if the 
word mana ( cf. Kanarese and MarSthi mana, English cor- 
ruption ‘ maund ’ ) was found to be of foreign origin 

In my Orim or tke Antiquity of the I have shown 

that Vedic culture or civilization can be carried back as 
far as, if not further than, 4500 B G., when the Vernal 
equinox was in Orion This makes the Vedic and the 
Chaldean civilizations almost contemporaneou^, and it is 
not unnatural to expect some intercourse either by land 
or by sea between the Chaldean and the Vedic races even 
in those ancient times. Ho evidence has, however, yet 
been adduced to prove the existence of an intercourse 
between these two laoes in the fourth or fifth millenniuni 
before Ohiist by tracing Vedic words or ideas in the 
Chaldean tongue, or vice versa If this evidence is dis 
covered the existing theories about the inter-relation 

1 For a sflunmary aee the article on Hindiitsm In rigs' EiicyclO" 
psedla at Religion and Ethies, Voi. VI, p, tShl. 

2 I^nd^a What can li ieaah us ^ Edition 1S8S, pp. 
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between these two oldest civilizations will have to be 
greatly modified or I'evised But without going so far into 
the subject I wish in this essay to confine inyselt to 
the words and ideas which I have found common to the 
Chaldean and the Indian Vedas, stating at the same time 
what little ha,s been done by the previous scholars in this 
direction 

Professor A id Iddycc, in his lllbbatt Lectvses, IBS'?, 
pages 137-138, obsGives that, hi an ancient list of Baby- 
lonian clothing mndha is mentioned as a name for muslin 
or woven cloth, and that it corresponds to the kidtn of the 
Old Testament and the o-ivSwt^ of the Creeks The learned 
Profesaor has further stated that this ‘muslin’ or woven 
cloth must have been called istndim by the Aocadians 
( Chaldeans), because it was exported from the banks of 
the Indus {Sindlm) to Chaldea in those days { cf, the word 
calico from Calicut). He has further noted that this 
intercourse between the two countries must have been by 
sea, for had the word passed by laud, i e through Persia, 
the initial s of the word would have become h in Persian 
mouths. 

Here then we have two words ‘ niana borrowed by the 
Vedic people from the Chaldeans, and undhti boi rowed by 
the Accadians or Chaldeans from the Indians, proving 
either that these races were neighbours to each other even 
ill Vedic times or that the Chaldean traders had made 
their way to the mouth of the Indus or to the Western 
coast of India, each people boirowmg from the other 
according to necessity 

More recently, the excavations made in Asia Minor 
during the summei of 1907 have brought to light docu- 
ments which contain the terms of a treaty between the 
king of Hittites and the king of Mitani (hforthern Meso- 
potamia), of the time of circa 1400 before Christ. In these 
treaties the deities of both these nations are invoked; and 
among the Mitani gods Hugo Winkler has found the names 
of Mitra, Vai’una, Tndra and Na&atyas or Asvins, one and 
all of which are Vedic deities It is, theieforc, yuite clear 
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that in the fourteenth cent ry B C and earlier the rulerw 
of Kortherii Mesopotamia worshipped Vedic gods The 
names of these rulers, it is true, appear to be Persian and 
not Vedic. But it does not affect the conclusion that 
Vedic rniHure and worship were known to and had in- 
fluenced the Mesopotamian nilers in the fourteenth cen- 
tury before Christ ‘ 

This takes us hack to E U UOO 01 1500, Bui wo can 
go still further back and show, that the intercourse be- 
tween Chaldea and India existed from a time far anteiKu 
to the leign of the Mitanic kings M. Lenormant has 
justly observed that while the Aryans worshipped the good 
and beneheient deities in nature, the Mongolians (to which 
race the Chaldeans belonged) alwavs tried to propitiate 
the malevolent spirits; and hence while Mcnfice formed 
the main feature of the Vedic religion, mujic and sot cu a 
w'as the main characteristic of the religion of the ancfent 
Chaldeans .Not that there were no Chaldean hymns to 
the sun-god, but even these wore used for magic purposes ' 

This shrewd generalisation of the French savant at 
once enables us to lay our hand upon the Atharva Veda, 
if we wish to find any parallels to the Chaldean tnu.gle 
formulae hi the Vedic literature The Vedic religion is 
very often called the fmyt-dhanna or the religion based 
only on the three ancient and older Vedas The Atharva 
Veda finds no place amongst these three, and there is an 
old tradition that in point -of importance and authority 
the Atharva does not Mtand on a par with the Bg, the 
Ydjus and the Saraau. Historically speaking it is now 
further ascertained that the Atharva Veda is much more 
recent than the three other Vedas. But though compara" 
tiVely younger, we must at the same time renifitnber 
that even this recent Veda must be placed at least some 
twenty-five centuries before Christ in as much as it is 


I H JacubPs paper in the Journal aj tha. Jtoijiil Jnutia fSoruitj for 
July pp. rai-rae. 

i Loiiorruuui’s Ohaldunn JJay<r., KukI TfanS,., pp. im alid ,m. 
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mentioned by name and cited in the BrShmauas and the 
TTpanisads * 

If we therefore discover any names of Chaldean spiiits 
or demons m the Atharva, it could only mean that the 
magic of the Chaldeans was borrowed, partially at least, 
by the Vedic people pnor to the second millennium before 
Christ, and that this could not have been done unless the 
Chaldean people were either the neighbours of Vedic tribes 
or traded with them even in those ancient days 

hTow let us take for comparison Atharva Veda v. 13 
It IS a hymn against snake poison; and verses 6,7,8 and 10 
therein {omitting the accents) run as follows— 

u ^ (i 

3n%»rT f§rt%3rr ^ f^rrr ^ Jirafr ^ i 

m ii u 

^f%jpvr( y. I ) i 

51^1 )t 6 11 

II 1 « ii 

The verses have been translated into English by 
Bloomflold,'’ Whitney, Griffith and other scholars ; but none 
of them has attempted to explain the derivation and 
meaning ot the words printed in black in the original and 

1 Bloomfield’s Introduction to Atharva Veda in S B E.Vol XLii 
3 III the S B E senes \ ol XLtl, ]' 38 — 

I release thee Ironi the lury o£ the Waek serpeni, the Tairnaia 
the brown serpent, the poison that is not fluid, the dll-oonq.uering, 
as the bow-string (is loosened) from the bow, as chariots (from 
horses) 6 

Both Zltg'i and Viligt, both father and mother, we know your 
kin everywhere Deprived of your strength what will ye &c>‘> 7. 

The daughter of TJrugUla, the evil one born with the black— 
of all those who have run to their hiding-place, the poison Is 
devoid of force 8 

Xiibuvain (or) not Ta&ynuiJi, thou (O serpent) art not Tabuvam 
Through Tabuvnm thy poison is bereft of force. 10. 

5 [Bhaadarkar Com. Voi ] 
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italics in tho translatiorL Their very sound betrays to a 
Sanskrit reader, their foreign origin But hitherto not only 
comineiitatorg but even translators have failed to explain 
their true import or origin The word T<umdta again occurs 
in Atharva VedaY 18 4 j while A// 5 '?, Viiirn and Urvgula 
do not again occur in the Atharva Veda According to 
Kausika Sutrab these hymns arc recited while perfoiming 
certain manoeuvres in the process of removing the snake 
poison. But the 8Utmb do not give any information rp~ 
garding the oiigin ot the above mentioned woids Grifiitb 
says that Taimdta and Apodaka (vvaieiless) are some im" 
identifiable vaiieties of snakes and that Aticp, V/ln/i and 
Lh ugula similarly indicate some other unknown species of 
serpents. Whitney coneideib I'aunuht as a derivative from 
Timdln, while the word Urv.gula is translated by him at 
the broad-knobbed one." Aluji and Vdirp (the father and 
mother) ho does not attempt to explain ai all. The woid 
(ibiknl, which meant black, suggeats that Lfinffuio is 
a word borrowed from black races ( of. aniknth iisah in 
Bv VII, 5 . 3) Butin the absence of any definite know- 
ledge about the magic and sorcery of the black races, it 
was impossible to trace the 01 igin of these words. The 
discoveiy of the Ohaldoau iitcraturo now supplies us with 
tho means of accurately asoertaining the parentage ot 
bomc ot these words. For Instance, the serpent TainuVu ib, 
I am sure, no other than the primeval watery dragon 
Tiamai generally represented as a female but sometimes 
even as a male monster snake in the Chaldean cosmogonic 
legends; and the word Apodaka in the Vedic text indicates 
that a land species of the same {as opposed to aquatic) is 
intended to be coupled with it. Tiimat is the well-known 
Chaldean androgynous dragon whose fight with Marduk 
is Jthe subject of soma of the cuneiform tablets’ of the 
creation legends. As regards Umguld the word appears as 
Urugala or Cfrugula in the Aocadian language. Literally, 
It means “ the great {gal ■= guia) city iu> u)", but is generally 

1 Sae Sayte’s ihhbert Lecture^ pp, 379-3S4, and Chaldea, Story 
Of Series, Chdp. YI, p. Ife. 
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nsed to denote the preat nether world the abode of the 
dead a place visited by Istar m her search for her lover 
Dumuzi or Tamuz ^ Personified, it means the deity of the 
nether world, and a female snake can be fitly described 
as Uru-guln’s daughter. 

I have not been able to trace Altgl and Yiltgl^ but 
they evidently appear to be Aceadian words, for there is 
an Assyrian god called Bd and Bil-gi. At any rate there 
is no doubt that TcumTlta and UrugUla are, in spite of a 
little difference in spelling, the same as Tiumat and Urugnl 
or Uru-gula in the Aceadian legends, and that these 
names must have been borrowed by the Vedic people 
fiom the Chaldeans, eoming in contact with them 
either as their neighbours oi as tradesmen m those early 
days When the old religion of sacrifice was thus tam- 
pered with, and hybrid hymns incorporating foreign ma- 
gical incantations and formulae were tried to be introduced 
in the Vedic literature, it was natural that the Veda 
which contained these incantations should come to be 
looked upon witb scant respect or even with contempt 
by the orthodox Vedic community, who must then have 
regarded the Atharva Veda as a novel departure in their 
religiou's observances. There are some other words in 
the Atharva Veda, especially in the poison and witch- 
craft hymns, which on their face appear to be foreign 
importations. For instance' we may cite Tdbu'ium^ in the 
hymn we are considering and Kanaknalmm and Tandi in 
Av , X, 4 Again the woid Kimidin which occurs both 
in the Bg and the Atharva Veda, ( Ilv. Vll, 104 23 ; Av, 
I 7. 1) and which indicates goblins, or evil spirits, is de- 
rived by Yaska (VI. 119) from hm idanlm (what now?), and 

1 y&n&eiTi’s Kasmologie der Bahylontm, pp, S17-322 ; Chahlm, TS. 
Series pp 157, 326f, and 3fi7f. 

2 I think Taht/nam is derived from the Polynesian word tabu and 
means, pertaining to or resulting from tabu, i. e. contact with, unclean, 
unholy, or interdicted thing, in which case the disease or evil requires 
to be treated with snored incantations. The exorcist asks whether the 
poison is or is not of Tabvvam character. For the use of tabus in Baby- 
Jpoia s«e Thompsovi’s Sem%t%c Magic. 
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expla nedby observing that the*!® ghosts were believed to 
wander about boarch of yvbat is noy? baiipening TTlils 
derivation is obviously fanciful; and as the word has a 
foreign nng, I believe that it is a Chaldean word. For 
Ekmtnu and Bimmp are Accadian words for spirits and 
Knvni-damn may well have been a word compounded from 
them to express ghosts of ail kinds. 

It may be further noted that the Ku'aras, evidently 
some non-Aryan tribe, are mentioned as dealing in 
medicinal herbs in Av, X A 14; and Griffith, in a note to 
Av T 13, 5, interprets Kairata ns a variety of snake found 
among the Kiiatas, the barbarous tnhea who inhabited 
woods and mountains and lived by hunting (the Klrrhadao 
of Arrian). It is therefore not to be doubted that the magic 
and witchcraft hymns in the Athaiva Veda do contain 
some toreign words But we in India have not the means 
to thoroughly investigate all of them "We have no library 
in India., much less an Assyrialogist we can refer to or 
consult, for obtaining the requisite information on these 
matters The Mleeeha-prasicldhSrtha-piamanyadhlkarana 
in Jaimini’s siitras (1.3 10) shows that even the orthodox 
Mimansakas would not have hesitated to recognise the 
foreign 01 Igin of such words if they had but been able to 
ascertain it definitely. 

The Bible often lefers to Chaldea and Babylonia But 
no one ever dreamt that the account of creation and 
deluge in the Old Testament could have been, in the main, 
borrowed by the Hebrew priests from Chaldean .sources. A 
great sensation was therefore caused in Europe when the 
Chaldean cuneiform tablets of the creation legend were 
discovered, their tramslation published and tho Hebrew 
word which is translated as ‘deop’ or ‘ waters’ in 

the first verses of Genesis, Chap. I, was found to be no 
other than Assyrian Tamhi or the Chaldean Tuima!, Even 
so late as 1902, Professor Belitzaoh’s lecture.^ on Bnlel and 
BihU (Eng. trans New York 1903) were received and criti- 
cised in the same spirit. But it may now be taken as 
established that the Biblical stories oi creation and deluge 
together with the institution of sabbath and even the 
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frtoTy of the fall of man by the serpent are all of Chaldean 
origin. It was further pointed out by Professor Deliteeh, 
the well-known Assyriologist, that the word Jehovah, 
God’s secret name revealed to Moses, was also of Chaldean 
origin, and that its real pronunciation was YaJive, and not 
Jehovah; and this derivation is now accepted even by the 
compilers of the present Biblical dictionaries But the 
matter does not really end at this point. Jehovah is 
undoubtedly the same word as the Chaldean Yahre, 
But we have still to inquire whether the word can or can- 
not be traced further back. And here we derive great help 
from the Vedic literature. The word (Zend, yoaw), 
yahio, yahvat and the feminine forms yahil and yahvati 
occur several times in the Bgveda; and Grassmann derives 
them from the root yah — to hasten or to drive quickly. 
The Nighantu also tells us that the word yaha means 
water (Nig I 12) or strength (Nig. 11 9); while the ad- 
jective 3 /oAOT(Nig III 3; Nir. YIII, 8) means ‘great’ Yahva 
in this sense is applied in the Rgveda to Soma (Rv, rx 
75 1 ), to Agni ( Rv III. 1 12 ) and to Indra ( Rv. YIII 13. 
24) It is needless to give further quotations I may only 
mention that yahva in one instance (Rv. X. 110 3) is used 
in the vocative case, and Agni is there addressed as “ O 
Yahva > you are the .sacrifioer of the gods." This clearly 
shows that the word was not only familiar to the Vedic 
sages, but that it was applied by them to their god.s to 
signify their might, power or strength; and Griffith has 
translated it by the English word ‘Lord’ in several places 
Besides, in the Vedic Sanskrit we have several other words 
derived from the root yah and so cognate to yahva, viz 
yahv, yahvat, yahrl and ynhi'ail. It is not, theieforej un- 
reasonable to conclude that j/o/mo was originally a Vedic 
word, and though Moses may have borrowed it from the 
Chaldeans, yet the Chaldean tongue, in which the various 
other cognate forms of the word are wanting, cannot claim 
it to be originally its own. Like the word sivhhu the Chal- 
deans appear to. have themselves borrowed it from the 
Indians in their mutual intercourse at some remote period 
gf antiquity. 
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We might =<aj' the same about the Chaldean word 
Apm, or Abzu It i& written as Z7i ab and read as Abzu. It 
denotes the primeval chaos or watery abyss, and is re- 
presented as the husband of TiiimaL Marduk had therefore 
to fight with them both to rescue the powers of light from 
their clutches. Dr. Jensen^ has critically examined the vari- 
ous meanings of this word in the Chaldean literature But 
it is unnecessary to go into these details, for the word and 
its denotation are well established in usage, It is the 
primeval abyss from which the gods of light have to be 
rescued by Marduk for the benefit of mankind This con- 
quest of Marduk over and TiTfmat Is celebrated In a 

Chaldean Epic which is now available in translation ^ 

I have shown above that the word Taimatu occurs in 
the Atharva Veda, and that It must have been borrowed 
from the Chaldean Such is not however the ease with 
Apsu, the husband of Tiomat In the Bgveda we ha.ve not 
only the word apsu In several places but the main features 
of the Tiamat-Marduk struggle are also to be found in the 
Vitra-Indra fight so fully described in the Vedas I have 
shown elsewhere^ that Indra’s fight with the Vrtra was for 
the release of captive water, s, and that after the fight these 
waters, till then enveloped and hemmed in by Vrtra, the 
Vedio Tiamat, were sot free, by Tndra, to flow (snrto'c) 
For this very reason Indm is de, scribed in the Hgveda 
as Ap.sM-jif ® It is usual to explain the compound word 

1 In his Komologie der Babglomer, pp. 243-S53, 

3 See Sayee's Lecrure;?, pp. 37‘)-S84 ; Jensen 'w Ko^moloq^^ 
der Babylomer, pp. 273-388 ; also Chaldea, S. N. Series, Obap vi. 

3 Seh Arcttc Home in the Vedas, Chap :x, pp 233-398. 

4 ■'Egveda i. 33. 13. Curiously enough the sntns phrase oecur.s in the 
Chaldean Creation Tablet No. 4, line 140. where Marduk after defeating 
Ti2mat. is said to have ordered her (Tiam.'it’s ) waters., which were not 
coming out, to come forth. The line is so rendered by Dr. Budge ; but 
Jensen, following the Hebrew tradition, tranalateb it to mean *' ordeied 
the Waters not to come forth" (_ Kostnologte der Bahijh'nitr, p. 288). 
Yedic tradition and phraseology both support Dr, Budge’s rendering and 
I prefer it to Jensen's Prof Sayce ( TJibbert Lectures, 1887, p, 3B3) follows 
Pr Budge, and Jastrow (Babylonia and Assyria, p 438) follows J^tu^pn, 

5 Rv, vin 13. 3*,»VIII. 36, 1 ; IX. 106 3, 
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Apsu jT,t by treating its first member as a locative of ap 
water and tranhlate it as meaEing conqueror m waters 
But it will be easily seen that in spite of the Virtika on 
Panini vi, 3 18, this is rather a forced construction, and 
that it is better to take Apsu as a word by itbelf and 
translate as “conqueror of Apsu ” The same 

remark applies to the words Apsu-ja and Apiui-ksff and the 
like. It may be further noted that the phraf^e apsauam 
urnacatA also occurs in the Bi^veda, and there, apservarn, 
which is an adjective, evidently means “ of or relating to 
Apsu". Similarly the word ajisumaf is also found in the 
Vedie literature (Ait Brah VII 7), and it is there applied 
to Agni. In this word we cannot take Apsu as a locative 
of ap ; and if we have thus a direct authority for treating 
AjJbU as a sepaiate word by itself, there is no leason why 
we should not take Apsu as a word by itself, and not as 
the locative of ap, in such words as Apsu-jd and Apsu-kstt 
Apsu taken as a separate word, may be derived either 
from C! 2 > = water and su = to beget, or from ps«, which, 
according to Nig. III. 7, means shape or form. In the latter 
case-djjsj< would mean a shapeless or formless chaos, which 
is the meaning assigned to it in the Chaldean literature. 
Anyhow there is little doubt that Apsu in Apsti-jit is the 
same word as tho Chaldean Apsu or Ab,i'u which was con- 
quered by Marduk, the Chaldean Indra The word is 
evidently Yedic, but owing to the ignorance of its true 
significance, the Indian etymologists have treated it as the 
locative of ap in compounds like apsu-jit. The light 
thrown by the Chaldean literature on the subject enables 
us now to rectify the error and understand Apsu~jit in its 
proper and legitimate sense. Tiamat was the orginal 
Chaldean word for the primeval abyss. But when the 
Vedieword Apm was borrowed it became necessary to 
differentiate between the two, and this seems to have 
been done by making one the husband of the other. 

Another Vedic word on which new light is thrown by 
the Chaldean literature is uru* In the Vedio literature 


1 ^4v.S,S5. 37. 
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the word occurs several t mos by itself and also in corr 
pounds like uru-krama (Ev I 90. 9) icraCcboua {Ev. X. 118 9), 
iiru-gaya (Ev. I. 154. 1) and several others The word lira 
in these compounds is generally taken as an adjective 
meaning “wide” Thus uru^-gaya is translated by “wide- 
going” and so on But it seems to me that if we take uru, 
as in the Chaldean, to mean the nether woild, the abo\e 
Vedic words can be belter interpreted in the Egveda 
aru-gaya is not only applied to Visnu hut also to Indra 
and Soma Now we know from tho Egveda that Vitnu 
and Sonia are the deities who helped Indra in thocouquesi 
of the waters oi Apsa All these deities can therefore be 
aptly described as uru-guya, tLal is, those who traverse the 
nether world of waters and conquer, along with India, the 
powers of darkness therein In other words, we can now 
take urti-knaya as a synonym for apsu-knit and uru-hrama 
as synonymous with apau-sad or apaii-jif. The word uru 
appears to have the same meaning in ura-lokam in Ev X. 
128 2 . But a still more important word IS (Utvasi), 

the name of a wcU-kiiown iiyuiph Yaska' would have 
us believe that the word uru in Uru-usi means a thigh, nfid 
there ib an etymological myth which tells us tliat Vni-a^l 
was born from the thigh of NSv^yana.^ But all these strange 
derivations become unnecessary if we take uru in Uni-mi 
to mean the nether woild or its wateis as In the Chaldean, 
fJra-uLSi would then mean a watery nymph or a nymph ol 
the nether world and can thus be properly described as 
dp-iaras. There are a few other words in the Egveda on 
wHich^new light may be thrown by the discovery of Chal- 
dean literature. For Iiisiancc looks to me like a 

foreign word, and tur-pluirifU in that well-known ini- 

i Nir. V 13. 3 Qf, KSlidSsa’s Vikratuorva^Tya, i 3 

3 Sm hubhuh in Ohaldean may mean ' disappearance of the moon ' { 
and tur-parattu may mean ' son of waters Sindkv'-mdtarm, sons of 
ocean, is one of the epithets of Asvins in the Rgveda. The word stva 
appears in Rgveda ii. 30 S and there it is said to tie brought to or pre- 
sented to Yptra. Can siKc here irnean the niDon ' Owing to her vvaning 
she may be properly said to be handed over or delivered to Vrlra, the 
demon ox darkness. 






Varuna’s tree in the Nether World 5 The sunnee -nioujitjuis 

Theeofsmio-naierilsttSgrnnnT Chald ^j/'talenvelopciJhj-Trtrd. (5 The simset mount Jin'? 

Trtrd ds- Serpent ( Clmld. TiTimut 1 T llie Cosmic w.iteib set ftee to move ni the He 

The sun in stagiwnt tcaters in the cluts hess of \ rtra 3 The sun mo^ mg tMth leleased isateis in the He 
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intelligible Terse { Bt X 106 6 ) also wears a ‘maplclons 
look. I shall not, therefore, be surprised if that verse is 
found to contain some words of foreign origin, On the 
other hand itu meaning ‘ a month ’ in the Chaldean langu- 
age seems to me to be the same word as the Vodic rtu 
meaning ‘ a season ’ or ‘a month.’ 

Lastly I may here mention that we find a very close 
resemblance between the Chaldean and the Vedio legends 
regarding the place and movements of cosmic waters, their 
conquest by the powers of light, viz. by India or Marduk, 
and also between the cosmographio ideas of the two na- 
tions, that is those relating to the arrangement of the 
whole universe, as may be seen by a comparison of the 
illustrative diagram of “the world according to Baby- 
lonish ideas ’’ given by Jensen at the end of his book, and 
the one given by me in my Arche Home in the Vedas at the 
end of Chapter IX.* Dr. Jensen has also discussed the 
sevenfold division of the earth’s continents by the 
Babylonians, and pointed out its resemblance with the 
Pauranie account of the seven continents ^ But I think that 
the parallel can be carried much further; for I have shown 
elsewhere that this sevenfold division is to be found not 
only in the Puranas but also in the Vedas® It is really 
interesting to note that there are not only seven Heavens 
and seven Hells in the Chaldean mythology, but that the 
serpent Tiamat killed by Marduk is sometimes represented 
as having seven heads, while Indra is called Sapta-han or 
the “Killer of Seven” in the Vedas,^ and the closed watery 
ocean, the doors of which Indra and Agni opened by their 
prowess, is described as sapta-budhna (seven-bottomed) in 
Bt VIII. 40 5 Again there are indications in the ancient 
Chaldean literature of a dark intercalary winter month 
and of the sun-hero being affected with a kind of skin 

1 Compare also Maspero's Dawn of Cimhzation, Eng, translation, 
Yol, II, pp 542-543, 

2 Kosmologte der Bahylomer, pp, 163-184 

3 Cf. A-rctic Home, pp> 340f. 4 Rv. s. 49 8. 

6 [ Ehanijarkar Com. Yol.J 
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di'^eaee or lost for a part of the year ' thus corroborating 
the theory of a common Arct c home for all But the 
subject, howsoever interesting it may be, cannot be dis 
cussed at the end of this paper My object was simply to 
draw the attention of Vedle scholaisto the importance of 
the comparative study of Indian and Chaldean Vedas by 
pointing out some words which, in my opinion, are common 
to both, and which fairly establish the case of mutual, 
and not merely one-sided, indebtedness between the almost 
contempoianeous Aryan and Turanian people. What effect 
it may have on the current theorie.s about the inter-relation 
between the two ancient cultures must be left for the 
scholars to decide When two civilizations aie contem- 
poraneous it is natural to expect some borrowings from 
each other ; but when both are equally old it is difficult to 
see why, supposing the borrowing is proved, one of them 
alone should be considered to have borrowed from the 
other and that too only m later times, 

1 In Gilgaraas and Istar myths In Bv, vjj 100 6 Visiju is said to be 
affected "With skin disease ). Compare Arctic Hone, pp. 33C*- 

32. See also Blunket’s Ancient Calendars, pp 4 and 14. The intercalary 
or the thirteenth month was called ae-dir, the dark month of sowing. 
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Y ASKA’S Kirukta is a running commentary upon the 
Nighantavah or collections of difficult Vedic words. 
These latter consist of five parts or chapters, con- 
taining synonyms in the first three, difficult Vedic 
words in the fourth and names of deities and other 
words connected with them in the fifth Yaska takes 
each of these words, first gives its meaning, then the 
derivation or derivations and lastly quotes the Vedic 
passage or Nigama in which it occurs This is gene- 
rally his method. In deriving he often gives diver- 
gent views, sometimes with names, e, g. tti Audumbara^ 
yanah, iti Agrayanah, etc., but often without them. Occa- 
sionally, as in the Daivatakanda, he mentions schools’ of 
interpretation such as that of the Yajnikah, the ParivrSja- 
kah, the Naidanah, the Aitihasikat, or simply like atha 
adhydtmam, eba cakhyanasamayah. Veiy often he quotes 
Brahmana passages in corroboration of. or simply as alter- 
native to, his view. He indicates these passages in one of 
these ways ; 1 by introducing them with the words athopt 
JBrahmayam bhavati ; 2 by closing them with the words 
iti ca Brahmay.am. ; or 3 by putting ih vijMyate after them. 
But he is not — as no Acarya ever was— in the habit of 
indicating from what particular source he was quoting. 
Perhaps in his days there was no necessity of doing so, for, 
those for whom his book was meant had, like himself, com- 
mitted to memory most of the old literature; and they 
could easily know where 'the quotation was from. There 
are a few Pandits even to-day who could do the same. 

There are about fifty passages from the Brahmanas in 
the body of the Nirukta, indicated by one of these three 
ways. The second way, however, is more than twice as 
frequent as the last. Only a few of these passages have 
yet been identified— some of them by Both in his Erleuter- 

1 About these sohoois see Sisg, dte Sagenscojg'e des Bgvedat intto* 
ductiouc 
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ungen. The following is an attempt to identify ae many 
others as possible under the present circumstances Quota- 
tions from the ISfirukta follow Roth’s edition, giving chap- 
ter and section only It would not be difficult to trace the 
quotations in. other editions of the Nirufcta, as they also 
mention this manner of division of the book In quoting 
from the Brahmanas the old natural division is resoited to, 
as this is bound to be given in any edition of them, be it 
European, or Bengali or Marathi. 

1. ^ (i 8)— 

This passage, with slight change, is found in the Kaus. Br. 


“ip- ! trfpfiiqr ^ 1 

(xxiii- 2)- The same derivation is found in the Tand Br 
in different words— -ipOTT 

cTv^jfr^pjrt (xiii. 10 1) In the Aitareya the 

same derivation is given, but the Sakvaiis are connected 
with Prajapati— 

2, (i. 9)— -Not traced. 

3 31 f ( i 9 )— Not traced. 

4. garkr s;5r ( i. 9 )— This is found in the Kaus. 

Br. xvii 4 

5. ^ trsT^ Sfiinr1% ( i. 15)-“Though the 


usual expression, indicating that this is a quotation from 
a Brahmana, does not occur at the end, we know the fact 
from the previous sentence which runs— erqrPl 
^iw Roth has indentified these sentences as occur- 

ring in Vaj, Sam. i- 22 and ii- 15 The first part of the 
quotation occurs in Tait, Sam. i 1. 8. 1, i 2. 12. 2, vi- 2- 7- 3; 
Mait Saih. i- 1. 9, i 5 5, etc. ; Kath. i. 8 ; Tait, Br. iii- 2- 8 4- 
For the latter part Bloomfield’s Concordance refers to 
Vaj. Sam. li- 15, not quite to the point. 


6, e?rq*^ 5jTq#Tfl(i. 15) — 'This is an often recurring sen- 
tence in the various Samhitas of the Yajurveda. Vaj, Sam. 
V. 42. Compare Tait Sarh. 12 1- 1, 1 3, 5. l,vi. 3* 3- 2, etc.; Mait. 
Sam. i- 2 1, iii 9 3, etc.; KSthakam ii 1, etc See Bloomfield’s 
Concordance Also Mantra Br, i 6 5and6. Satapatha Br. iii. 
1. 2- 7 has (without and to- 

gether ; again at iii 6. 4 10 and iii 8- 2. 12 and ofteir. 
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7 (i 15 ) — Aji often oocurring formula in 
the Yajurveda. Va]. Sam. iv l,v. 43, vj. 15, Tail Sam. i- %• 1 1, 
1 3.5, 1, vi 3- 3.3, etc ; Mait. Sam, i- 2 1, and about a dozen 
times more ; Kathakam ii. 1, etc. It occurs in some places 
of the Sambitas together with No. 6 as one running proverb. 
Of the Brahmanas it occurs some thrice in the Sat. Br. iii. 

1 2. 7, etc. Also Mantra. Br. i 6 5 and 6 

8 3?Fr% (i 15) — Roth identifies this as 

from Satapatha Br p 31 Weber ( a very curious way of 
quoting >) ; Tait, Sam vi 3 7 1 ; Mait. Sam. i 4 Ilf Sat 
Br i 3 5 2 and 3, ii 5- 2 19, etc ; Tait Br. iii. 3, 7 1. See 
Bloomfield, Concordance. 

9. t[a| 3fsr?T ^ 

16) — The Gopatha has this full quotation at li- 

2 6 and ii 4, 2, The Aitareya has it almost at half a dozen 
places, but without the words 3}^: — 

( i 4, i 13, i. 16, i. 17, etc ) 

10. d 4*^*1 i'<nH^+{T3rT^§I 

( ii. 11 ) — Tait Ar., li 9 has the passage as it is in 
our Nirukta. Only Wl.and are combined as 

11 . 

%T3?% Pi^cT cIlpreT (ii- 17)-— In Tait Sam this 

passage occurs at ii- 4. 12. 2 as 

12. rT^qTcgJIF3ir^TT%SpW ^ 'TO^cT 


giJI^fl5i(%^(iii 4)— The language — and^=^ — shows that 


these are quotations from the same source, and it is a fact ; 
sicESitRff ff ^IWT dwrf3;ir;p3n^: d 

^rrarr d gp^iqy-Mait Sam iv. 6. 4- The 

last sentence is repeated again at Mait. Sam iv. 7. 9. 

(iii. 8)— Tait Br. ii 3 8. 2 has a similar idea — 

14, (iii' 12) — Not traced. 

15 ^ ^ (iii- 20)— Durga says ^ 

^ ' In Mait. 

Sam, li. 9 we have ^ 3jg?T^T<|;d ^ 3Tra^S§?T: 
with an ene^f^in the middle- 

16 ^ 20, etc )— Not traced, 
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17 itt»TT *R?i (iv 21)— Tait Sam. va, 

1 7. 2 has a similar idea bat quite different words 

sRFiT wrrg^: =n:»friTt 

IS, (Iv 27)— 

A passage similar in meaning is found in Ait. Br 
gT^frrtrr: 1?p?ntfflF:3irr twi??! (»• l)- identified 

by Roth. ^qqctR^q comes, by the bye, very often in 

Satapatha Br, sometiraes in an expression like — q 
5T1RT- HWciq, etc (i* S* 5 11, i 7-2 8, xii. 3. 2 1, etc ) 

19. I q tfffSir =q ^ ^rrim. 

(iv.27 ) — ctIrt^T stands here collectively ; day and night are 
regarded as one Three hundred and sixty of such are con- 
tained in one year This is apparently from Goptha Br , 
although with insignificant changes — tflfoi ^ ^ 

(i- 5 5) The change consists in the inversion 
of words denoting number and the form In the 

Alt. Br. we have 1 qicpf^ tided (ii- 17) where 
besides the inversion we have tor £frif^;fqT' STfrfq. A play upon 
this number is repeated in Alt Br. v 12 in connection with 
the verses The Sat Br i 3. 5- 9 has 5i1Y3t ^ q 
; xii. 3. 2. 3 has for 

20 ?fK -q q ?Rnr^ tiqsRwtnriqr ^ q q-rarTiT 

(iv. 27) — This is found word for woid in the Ait. Br. ii. 
17. In Gopatha, too, we find it in the following form — ¥rH 
q (i 5 5), Sat Br. xii 3. 2. 4, 

i. 5 5 4, Ait, Ar. iii- 2 

21 "q qT^irff(v 4) — ^Rot traced. 

22 rrrqqr =q (vu. 12)— The word %Crr(T 

that immediately precedes is, I think, to be taken with 
the previous sentence f^pqqqr qi j^^ttTT—ineaning that 

ie to be derived from and qipr and their order reversed. 
Durga is silent on the point. 


23. * 3Trq5fi%f %qr tttfr ' 

24. * 

25 * =q qT5Jvpi(vii- 13), 



=qqTlI>q»l{vii.l2). 

12 ). 


* These sentences about metres in general are found in almost the 
same form m the 3rd ? 3 vg of the ot the ??rfr%. The questions 

arising out of the identity of the parages will be dealt with at the end. 
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26 3T?I^ ('m 1'?) — Kaus Br 

XIV 1 I'' exactly qiioted by Yaska. 

27. STsrrfq C^ii- 17)— This is 

one of those almost proverbial Brahmanic passages 
which are many times repeated in different Brahmanas 
It cannot therefore, with any amount of certainty, be said 
that it IS taken from one particular Brahmana and not 
from another. In this respect it is like another pithy and 
proverbial saying of the Brahmanas It is 

found in Aitareya, Satapatha, Tandy a and other Biahmanas, 
Roth has already referred to Ait Br i. 1, where this passage 
occurs, with a g after 3{f^ which Yaska has not got Tandya 
Br. ii- 1. 12 has ^^cir. like the Ait. Br. In the same 

way the Gopatha Br. ii. 1- 12, and the Sadvim^a Br lii- 7. 
The Satapatha Br. i. 6 2 8 agrees with the other Erah- 
manas in having g after arf^. So Mait Saih. i. 4. 14 

28. ^^o-itTcr- 
(vii- 19) — Rot traced 

29. 3T^ ^ ifs ^ ipr 

qttftfcl (vii 24) — In Tait Sam. ii 4 1. 2 after saying ep# 
i^^^etc. the passage reads — 

?T5cT. ^ ^ ^ 5T?Tr4l1^ 

The onl^difference fs the 

position of etc. and the absence of the word 

after 

30. ^ mfpni ( vii 28 )— I^'ot 
traced 

31. 3Tlirif^<liIt«IId7i% ( viii 4 )~Roth refers to 

Ait. Br. ii. 4 where the passage is found in exactly the 
form in which Yaska quotes it. It occurs besides in Kaus 
X. 3. 2. in the same form 

32. 91Tll^3T5dMT ^ =d 5nfFR[(viii 22)“ 
Rot traced. 

33. ^ =d mwi ( viii 22 )— The 

Satapatha Br. i, 3. 2, 9 has only fl^^rTsrr. and that 

more than once. 
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34. i W5tT ^frtgtsf^TRT ^ ^ 22) The 

Bibl. Ind. edition reads q^: before ei^qrirr: which is hardly 
likely according to the context. The first part "I W- 
STT! is found in Kaus Br. in 4 ; also Sat Br i. 3 2 8, where 

f| JfirraT: is the reading, Mait Sam. 1 4. 12 has first 
part only. 

35. q^1[ JRrar- q^^itrsg^n^- ^ (m- 22)-~The 

first part only in Kaus. Br, iii. 4. 

36. grwl w^TT’ Jimr gr (viii. 22)~The 

Bibl. Ind. edition reads error before arjfrorr' which would 
be in accordance with the Kaus. Br. vii 1 and x 3 The 
Ait. Br seems to combine the two expressions into the one 
srroTT'^ (i, 17 ). At Ait. Br 1 . 11 there is another .simi- 

lar sentence— snwf 5Rrrsrr tnrTS^JTTSiT: differing in the latter 
part only. The Sat Br has the whole passage with STTRI: 
for JTrarr: before (xi 2 7. 27). 

37. 3rr5iTr’^5BrT3n-sTrffn^3{^^^ (viii. 32)— The 

Bibl. Ind edition reads w before while in the Tait. 

Sam yi. 1. 5 4 the passage runs thus — Jrro*fr; JrsTrs^^rT: 
which is in accordance with the Bibl. Ind. edition, of the 
Nirukta ; only, in the latter part we have a Samdhi trsTTS^- 
5rotT: and a long ^ » 

38. Writ rogr I 

(viii. 22) — This is to be seen in the GopatbaBrahmana li* 3 4 
as follows—^ ^ cTt rFTffr : 

only, the verb in the Nirukta passage appear.^ in the Brah- 
mana as a participle and vice versa. The idea and the 
words are however q.uite the same. In the Ait, Br. iii, 8 

'the passage occurs in exactly the same form as in the 
Firukta except the word ¥R^. 

1 ix. 20)““In Satapatha Br. vii G- 1 22 we read 
^ ^ etc, 

40. ( ?:. 5 )‘-“N ot traced. 

'41, ( X. 5 )~Iclentioal with 

Tait. Sam. i, 5, 1- 1. ?rr^[T%^: says Purga, 
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Tfl^se ar® iiithly sngpiclous passages, Because when Y-aska 
^aent&s from 'the two jSarhhttSs he always says 

amd does not at al*l giv? the names of them In tht 
nasiB of 'Q'notatlions fe’om Brahmanas, he never mentions 
tfeem hy the Sstta to which they belong, but simf^ly in a 
■^eaeml way, as said above. 

45, nrSr: (x 8)— If ot traced, 

43. apf^ ( xi 23 )— K ot traced 

44 ?F ^ uhikr^ ^rrs^fn^^ffpRT ?iT (xi.^9)-— 

Burga 'r%htly says sf^ir^cfTfsc^, thus paraphrasing ^ f^^r- 
^ and recognising that this was another way of indicat* 
ing a Brahmana quotation. Both has identified the quota- 
tion as from the Ait Br vii II It is found also in the 
Sadvliiisa Br. iv 6 . in exactly the same form ; and in the 
Gopatha Brahmana ii 1. XO 

45 ap ^ (xi 34)— 

Identified by Roth, Ait. Br vii. 11 This also occurs in 
®sachly the same form in Sad Br, iv, 6 and in Gopatha 
Br, ii- 1 ID. 

46, ?r%Tr ^ JiRwSrsWnT jrsfrq?i%'?Tr *«[ 

For the fable or legend contained in this quotation Roth 
refers to Ait Br, iv 7— #gRr lit ffidt 
etc. But in 'the Kaus. Br. it oeours in a form -which is 
mors akin to our quotation, than the Ait Br ar^ 5}5f | W- 

47 ^ My<34<(w^ (xii- 13)— Roth has 
referred to Vaj, Sam. xxiv 1 to 40 which is so to say a 
catalogue or eolleotioii of the names of beasts. Compare 
also Y§,]‘ Sam xxii 59 ; Tait Bam v 5. tZ- I. 

48 wf^ qil^gsrranf^ %n4% (xxi 13)— Vaj, Sam 
xxiv 35. ; Tait. Sam, v. 5* 18. 1 ; Mait. Sam- iii. 14. 15 and 
175.9 

49. ^ WWii. ( xii 14 )— According 

±o Roth this legend is referred to in the Sat Br, But it is 
E-aus Br, vi. 13 that contains this passage as in the ITiruhta- 
^rrly the wordJiTf^ w same sentence — and is evi- 

7 [ Bhaudarkar Com. VoL ) 
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dently the source of our quotation The Gopatha Br. also 
has the legend, but not in these w-ords— iS [ Ersmrf^: ] sfUffffilT- 

1-2)- The same legend 
Js found in the Satapatha thus— ^ sTRfhTRf 

jrr%^ ?T?iqT|g^ ^r^qfc! crsm-q 5M?rr?r 

S;f?T(h7.4, 6). 

50, sn?r. q^#rmiwq cRTq3P^=q Won3;(xil 41)— Iden- 
tified by Roth, Ait Br. i 16, In Tail- Sam this is found a& 
3Tl^: v. 7 26, 1, without the words 


51. erqrfhmgf'^ 5fiqf^fiTiqiq?igT=qgq^sqTfm;itr% 

qS5 ^ ^ ’1*' 5Efr qrq) ^ qr 

^ ?rrf^ 53T qS3 qr qiJMl^q ?Tf STf^#q- 

qpt qr qr ^ q^iaTrJiTf^ (xiii 9)-- 

Mait. Sam 1, 11 5 has it with insignificant verbal changes 


as follows ;— no after Tjg, g^qrf&T between and qi% 
for qr#r, no arrf^ after f^, siTl^Tt for etc., and 

lastly qsj q for qr =q %TqtfI etc It is too much to say 
that this may be an inaccurate quotation : presumably it 
is from another recension. 


52, iTrra:qrtiF[q^qctiq'i sfclti^i^ =q 5rrpjni,(xiii. 10> 

This is taken from the Kau? Br. vi. 12. 


These quotations show us that Ya&ka knew most of 
the — one is tempted to say almost all the — Brahmanas. 
His very words qiwtrrfil (vii 24) point to the 

same fact- More precisely, we can say that he knew the 
two BrShmanas of the Bgveda, viz. the Aitareya and the 
Kausitaki (nos- 4, 46, 49, speak expressly for the latter), the 
Brahmanas — where they exist apart from their Samhitas — ■ 
of the Yajurveda,most probably the Pancavimsa or Tandya 
and the ^advimsa Brahmana of the Samaveda, and the Go- 
patha Brahmana of the Atharvaveda Kos. 9, 19, and 38 
above specifically point to the Gopatha Brahmana as 
their source. See also Keith, Veda of Black Yajus School 
Translated, p- clxx, where he makes so much of the non- 
occurrence of the words Yajur va in Ait- Br i- 4, upon 
which Hirukta i 16 appears to be based- The Hirukta 
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Indeed agrees with the Gopatha yii 6 (see snpra) in say- 
ing Mgyajur va ahhivadati, but all the Nirukta Mss do not 
contain the words Yajur m ’ The Gopatha no doubt is a 
late Brahmana ; its style shows it Its first sentence ^ 
5(7 5Tr?fTi^ reads like the opening of an Upanisad. 
It is, as Keith says, probably of composite redaction But 
that affects neither our position nor the date of Yaska, 
which is as unsettled as any thing can be- 

Yaska, himself a Yajurvedi, quotes from the various 
Samhitas of that Veda He draws mostly upon Taittirlya 
and MaitrayanI Samhitas, and presumably upon the 
Kathaka Samhita, which unfortunately is not yet avail- 
able to scholars in its entirety for verification. It is not 
true to say therefore, as Keith does, that many parallels 
to the Taittirlya Samhita look like inaccurate quotations 
from it Of inaccuracy there can be no question, until we 
prove it by facts and figures Presumably they are quota- 
tions from other recensions not yet wholly available to us 


Lastly we have to consider certain passages from the 
third Khanda of the that are identical with some 

passages in the seventh Adhyaya of the Nirukta The 
passages in question are — 1 srsp#' 2 JlT^jcT 

iEgfrRRTniT: 3 qR# 1 STHRH. ^ 

7 sTgsgstgEgTviqrT 8 g 9 

10 11 12 1 %^ 
13 q%. 15 qjr 

5 %IT 16 17 

This corresponds, with very slight verbal changes and 
a few omissions, to Nirukta vii 12- The order there is 


nrq^, =3f^, ; 

while the order in the above passage is 
5 fJ 5 ^ ^r, %r^, qf%;:, ^ shall now 

quote the Hirukta passage without further conments. 


1 My frieid Prof. Rajwade ■who ie ©dltiag the Nirukta for the 
Anandastram Series tells me that one of his best Mss. omits the Words 
T&jur eS. 



{iuTte Bxah otatus^ 

beiiause the similarity is too obvious to be specially poiate^^ 
out— iTi^ TTnq%: ^ 

31^1% f§rq^« ^ sTTijoBi^ i >Tf^#JrPT, * 

qf%. q^p?^ 1 ' ^r a ^TtirfcW 

gr 1 v J ] 3 5m?fr srasfF 
SI^^frfqT I ^ sfT^pm^ I f^ fefVfl'rllgi R?r<qSH|^ 

%nw^ l%3CT^^tt<r ^3ffTtr[Ti^'^^jrT I 

i vii. 13- 

In the Nirukta this derivation of metres belonging to 
different gods ( ®n&>TTfitf?r etc ) is quite in place But what 
is their place in, the Brahmana ot the Samaveda? A-S 
the name of the Brahmana in question showSj it has 
to do with deities ot the various song^ in that Veda- 
In the beginning of his commentary on that Brahmana 
Bayana rightly observes — ?trai 
?iT And at. the end of the first sentence of 

the Brahmana ‘arl^i^: siwr^: W(tHSr%^: <5511 

’ he says ’ tprr; ^ tt^.- ’ In the first Khanda, 

the deities of the songs are given ; in the second Khapda 
after describing the ‘colours’ of the various metres, 
their deities are given This really ought to olo:se the 
Brahmana ; hut here follows the third Khapda, the greater 
part of which we have quoted above. Here, as usual, 
SSyana has his introductory mmarks and he aimofat 
apologetically ohserves—ersT gTWi?mft 

now, after having mentioned the 
metres upon which the songs depend ho mcidentafly 
wishes tO" show their derivation, and begins. The word 
fe important as showing how SSyana has to invent 
an OEcuse Derivtation is, indeed, not an uneommoa 
phenomenon in the BrShmanas ; hut it is aaver induced 
in for Its owns sake- We find for instance the names of 
dei-ties, or songs derived,, feit only as a corroboratioii ®i the 
fu-netio® or vimg&gs that h mentioned- And nowbfere do we 
find a contifUiion^ string of deriwafions as in this Brah' 
mapa Again a ^^aAmapa quoting from anotlier BkUhnaa^ 
for corroboration is a phenomenon that I have not f®s,mi.i3% 
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tlie other extant BrahmaDae Words lite that 

One often meets with in the Ait Br,, for instance^ mean 
something like or etc- They do not 

refer to a Brahmana in the sense of a theological work 
We have therefore no hesitation in saying that the whole 
of the third Khanda of the Daivata Brahmana is an imita- 
tion of the Nirukta and quite out of place in the Brahmana. 

Some few quotations have necessarily remained un- 
verified, but it IS hoped that, as more Samhita and Btah* 
mana tests are discovered and printed, these may also he 
traced. 



SOMS AVESTAN TRANSLATIONS 


BY J. H, MOULTON 

I iiaVfl essayed a hard task in trying to put some typi- 
cal Gatha extracts into English verse. But I have 
some hope that they may become a little easier in this 
form. Of Professor Mills’s version ( in Sacred Books of the 
East ) it has been too truly said that the English needs the 
help of the original to be intelligible. My own prose in 
Hibbert Lectures on “Early Zoroastrianism” is I hope less 
difficult, and it embodies Bartholomae’s researches, which 
were not available for my predecessor. But the use of 
rhythm and rime, and a greater freedom in rendering, may 
make the impression of the HsTnns a little truer. 

We have to remember that Zara thus htra was not 
writing poetry for poetry’s sake. The verse form was 
mainly intended as a help to memory. If therefore the 
English version has little claim to be poetry, the translator 
may fairly claim that he had no right to pat into his 
original what was not there. Only an Edward Pitz-Gerald 
may do that > 

The selection in the first two cases was dictated by 
the striking character of the contents, in which the very 
greatness of the Prophet’s theme lifted his verse into 
poetry. To quote my own words ( Early Religious Poetry 
of Per ^a, p. 84) — 

yersified aummaries of the moat eloquent sermons, composed to help 
the faithful to retain their essence in the memory, have almost as little 
chance of rising into literature as the mnemonics stanzas by which at 
school we painfully acquired the mysteries of Latin genders. ‘ Almost ’ — 
for after all the Prophet was m deadly earnest, and he preached on great 
themes, and spiritual fervour can make literature malsri lui, even under 
such unfavourable surroundings.” 

Yasna SI. 1~8 

1 Mindful of a heavenly calling, we 

the words of Truth assert — 

- Jiard the words, when Falsehood’s followers 
Bight’s domain conspire to hurt* 
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Welcome words when to the Wisest men 

their willing mind convert. 

Since, for all this truthful teaching, souls 

to higher things are hlifuS, 
Come I to jron, good and evil, judge 

by Mazdah’s wM aess^ned, 
Set -to osder life’s ■reaewal, t>hat the R^ht 

its way may find. 

Tell us, Wisest, let us know it — be the word 

from thine own tongibe. 
By thy Fire and by thy Spirit what thou 

dealst to right and wrong, 
What thy true decision tell me — to convert 

mankind I long. 

For the prayer to Right and Mazdah, and 

whatever Lords there be, 
Destmy and Duty invoking. Best Thought, 

do thou seek for me 
Heaven’s All Might, for war with Falsehood, 

so to win the victory. 

Show me then, O Right, my portion, heaven- 
ordained, that I may know, 
Fixed my mind and wary ever, ^ough m-en 

grudge that it he so: 
T«41 whatahalf he, what ahali not he ; Wisest 
Lord, thy wisdom show, 

He that a* a man of knowledge hath the skill 

true words to rede, 

Heir of Utmost Good, that red*® me W'esd 

and Life Indeed, 

His the Wisest Lord’s Dominion, which Good 
Thought for him sfhali speed. 

His prdaial thianghf, ordaMaag “Let the 
hiest worlds teem with Light, ” 
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Hib tli 0 craftsman hand that stabhahed 

Wisest Lord, the heavenly Eight, 
Changeless aye Thy Spirit, enriching homes 
for Goodness in the height 

8. Thee as Fitst, Thee Last — my soul's grasp 

fastened on the mystery; 
Father of Good Thought, Thou earnest to the 

seeing of mine eye ; 

Author sole of Eight, Thou judgest deeds 

of our mortality, 

Yama d4. IS 

h This I ask thee—tell me truly, tell me 

duly, Holy Lord — 
to worship with a service worthy 

thee, 0 Eing adored. 

Teach me, Wise One, as the heavenly may 
the earthly, as to friend 
Friend may speak — so may the kindly Right 
its timely succour bring, 
And with heaven's Good Thought to reward 
in its gracious power descend. 

2' Tell me duly, tell me truly as I pray, 

O Holy King: 

When the Highest Life is dawning, at thy 

Kingdom’s opening, 

Shall the dooms of heaven’s tribunal give 

to every man his due ? 
Surely he, the holy prophet, to his watchful 

soul doth lay 

All men’s sin, yet ever friendly doth 

the worlds of life renew, 

3, This I ask thee — tell me truly, tell me duly 

as I pray : 

Who the Sire from whose begetting Right 

was on Creation Day? 

S ^Bhandarkar Com. Voj.j 
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Who their beveral paths appointed where 

the Sun and Stars should go f 
By whose power us yon Moon aning, by that 
power once more to wane ? 
These things, Wisest, I am yearning, these 
and more beside, to know. 

4. This I ask thee, Lord of Wisdom—truiy 

make the mystery plain ; 
Who this world beneath, above us, safe 

from falling did sustain, 
Nether Earth and vault of Heaven ^ Who 
the Waters hath upborne, 
Who the Plant-world*^ Who yoked swiftness 
to the clouds and to the wind. 
Who IS he, O Wise Creator, from whose soul 
Good Thought was born *? 

5. Tell me truly as I ask thee— Lord, 

illuminate my mind . 
Light and Darkness, who hath made them ? 

Who such wondrous skill might find ? 
Who the hours of sleep and waking hath 

ordained with wisest skill, 
Dawn of day, and noon’s refreshment, and 

the late approach of eve, 
Set to call the man of knowledge bests of 

duty to fulfil ? 

The next specimen, a complete hymn, is given to 
illustrate the humbler purpose of the Gatbas. Y asna 47, 
tbe opening hymn of the Gatha Spent a-mamyu, is a very 
palpable verse summary. In the little book just quoted 
(pp. i08f. ) I have noted that the hymn is almost a 
neophyte’s first lesson, bringing together a maximum of 
characteristic terms. Note how in the first stanza we have 
ail the six leading ahuras (Amesha Spenta), the triad of 
Thought, Word and Deed, and the Holy (Kindly) Spirit. 
Later we have the Ox and the Fire, and tbe Demon world 
represented by III Thought and Falsehood ( Druj ). There 
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IB also the teohnical (and inuoh disputed) word ranotby^ 
the tr/o parties , followers respectively of Asha and Druj, 
to whom falls the vanghau mMiti, “ partition in good ”, i e. 
of good and evil severally. 

Fcsjia 47 

1 'By his kind Spirit, by Best Thought and Deed 

And Word, with Eight, the Wise Lord gives his meed 
Through Power and Piety — Weal and Life Indeed. 

This kindliest Spirit's Best doth one fulfil 
With tongue by Goodness’ words, with hand by will 
Of Piety’s lore • — Mazdah Eight’s sire is still. 

3. Blest Father of the Spirit that hath made 
Luck-bearing cattle, and their peaceful glade 
By the kind Mother, through the Good Thought’s aid 

4 From this have fallen the lovers of the Lie, 

Not so the Right’s men Rich or poor, may I 
To these show love, to those show enmity 

5. Thy promised Best, by this kind Spirit due 
To men of Bight— Lord, is’t thy will a crew 
Of Liars enjoy it, 111 Thought’s comrades true ? 

6. Through this kind Spirit, Lord, and by thy Fire, 
With Eight and Piety, thou giv’st both their hire— * 
Sure this shall turn all that the Truth desire ! 

Last cotne-the three specially sacred formulae, of which 
only the third is even partially a “prayer” in the usual 
ense : the first two are rather creeds. I have represented 
the translation defended in my Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 
160f and 390 The third, as I read it, is a rallying-cry to 
the people The Ahuna Vairya is a declaration that Zara.* 
thushtra is Teacher in this life, and judge in the Hereafter 
by Asha’s appointment : he will offer to Mazdah the treasure 
Of his faithful people’s merits, which by their outweighing 
the oounter-nccUmulation of 111 Thought will establish ^h§ 


>0 
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Kingdom, the final victory of Good over Evil. Thifi is done 
by one whom Mazdah appointed {I take dadat as singulax, 
not plural) to be “shepherd" of the faithful “poor " The 
Ashem VohU is a concise play on two meanings of asa: he 
who lives in accordance with “ Right ” gets his “ rights ’ in 
the end. 

Ahtma Vairya 

As here our chosen Master he, 

By Eight he there our Judge shall be 
Life-works that from Good Thought arise 
He offers to the Only Wise, 

To the great Lord his Kingdom sure 
Who made him shepherd of the poor 

Aze?7i Vohn. 

Right IS the highest good, and so our rights 
Meet heart’s desire when Right ^ 

has reached its heights. 


Aairy^ma zlyo 

Hither come, dear Brotherhood, 

Come to aid the people’s good, 

Zarathutehtia’s faithful men, 

Faithful women, and again 
Goodness’ self What soul doth light. 

On the precious meed of Eight, 

(Rise, my prayer, to the Wise Lord), 

Grant him thine own blest Reward. 

By way of foil, I append a translation from the Latex 
Avesta, a very much easier matter. I have translated a 
good many more striking passages in Early Rehgious Poetry, 
chap. ix. I now select the first part of the Horn Yo-sht 
( Fs 9. 1-15 ), the verse of which is preserved throughout, 
though very haltingly in the last section, where the subject 
changes from Aryan folklore to l^Fagian ritual : probably 
this is connected with later date, and a period when the 
language was archaic and the piosody largely lost I have 
pot attempted to mend the inetie there, but in the earlier 
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cantos I have eometimea struck; out apparent gloBses bo as 
to make the lines scan. 

To Haoma { Ys. 9 ) 

1 At the hour of due libation, 

Haoma came to Zarathushtra, 

Busily the fire attending, 

While the holy Hymns he chanted. 

Of him then asked Zarathushtra : 

“ Who art thou, O man ? for never, 

Never in the world of matter, 

Or in that self-dowered existence, 

Deathless, sunny, saw I fairer. ” 

2. Then to me he made an answer, 

Haoma, holy, death-averter : 

‘‘ Zarathushtra, I am Haoma, 

Haoma, holy, death-averter. 

Cali me to thee, O Spitama, 

Press me, ready for the drinking ; 

Praise me, with what praise the Saviours 
Of the coming age shall uttpr.'*' 

3. Then made answer Zarathushtra • * 

“What man first, O glorious Haoma, 

Pressed thee for the world material ? 

What the boon by him achieved ? 

What the guerdon that befel him ? 

4. Then to me he made an, answer, 

Haoma, holy, death-averter . 

“ ’Twas Vivahvant, first ofimortals. 

This the boon by him achieved, 

This the guerdon that befel him : 

To him was a son begotten, 

Yima of fair flocks, all-shining 
Never mortal born bad glory 
Like to his, whose face was sunlighL 
For he made through his doipii^ioi;, 
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Kon and oattle all unfading 
Plants and waters drought-defying 
Pood to eat impensha'bls 

In swift Yima’s great dominion 
Neither winter was nor summer, 

Neither age nor death befel them, 

Neither sickness (?) deraon-gi’^en 
Fifteen years in age — so seemed it — ■ 

Son and father walked together ^ 

While he reigned, ot fair flocks shepherd, 
Son ofVivahvant, great Yima 

7 = 3 and 4. Athwya was the second j 
To him was a son begotten 
Of a noble house, Thraetaona. 

He the Serpent slew, Dahaka, 
Triple-jawed and triple-headed, 

Six-eyed, thousand-powered in mischief, 
Falsehood-demon very mighty, 

False, a pest to ail creation. 

Him the mightiest fiend of falsehood 
Angra Mainyu’s self had fashioned, 

To material creation 

Foe, for death of Asha's creatures. 

10=3 and 4. ] 

Thrita was the third to press me,* 

Thrita, strongest of the Sam as. 

This the boon.by him achieved, 

This the guerdon, that befel him; 

To him Were two sons begotten, 
NrvSkshaya, Keresaspa — 

One a Judge, just dooms to issue, 

But the other, wonder-worker, 
Ourly-headed, young, club-bearer, 

He that smote the Homed Serpent, 

Horse and man alike engulfing, 
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Belcjung poason yellow sicklied 
Flowed the yellow poison o er him 
Fathom deep, a flood of misehief. 

On his back did Keresaspa 
Boil him flesh in iron, caldron 
At the noon-day hour of eating. 

Then the ill beast, scorched and sweltering, 

Shot away beneath the caldron, 

Spilled away the seething water. 

Headlong fled away affrighted 
Manly-minded Keresaspa. 

1 12 and 13=3 and 4] 

PouTushaspa fourth of mortals 
Pressed me for the world material 
This the boon by him achieYed, 

This the guerdon that befel him, 

That to him wert thou begotten, 

Even thou, O Zarathushtra, 

Of the house of Pourushaspa, 

Foe to fiends, the Good Law’s champion. 

14. Famous thou in Aryan country, 

First of men, O Zarathushtra, 

First to chant Fatrya*" 

Four times, with the ordered pauses. 

Stressed the second half in utterance. 

15. All the demons, Zarathushtra, 

Thou hast driven in earth to hide them ; 

Erstwhile bold, in guise of mortals, 

Bound about this earth they wandered. 

Thou the strongest, thou most vigorous, 

Thou the keenest, thou the swiftest, 

Thou the mightiest victor ever 
That the spirits Twain have fashioned 

One OP two notes may be appended on the lines marked with*. 

2 Apat'actt is a gloss, due to ignorance that SaoSya/tto is a future 
?i}peady and does not need.the adjectwe 
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3. N^mo Haem t vextr metram f not to Ire a mply cm tted 
"i Ka^arasevt if a gloea, "fth clj adds noth ngtothe aenkP 

10 Since there is no reason why tho formula should be always 
identical, we Tnay drop gaedyat this time, and so restore the 

metre 

14. Since the Ahuna Vaiiya is essentially a declaration oi spiritual 
allegiance to Zarathushtra as “shepherd ot the poor.” there is consider- 
able naivetp in the great discovery hero assigned him. It is perhaps 
contributory evidence for a thesis otherwise probable, that when the 
Yasht was composed the formula was already unintelhgiblc. 


EDNAS IN AVX3XA AND PAHLAVI 

By J J MODI 


writer of the article on the Huns in the Encyclo- 
peedia Brittanloa' says that the authentic history of 
the Huns in Europe practically begins about the year A D. 
373, when Balamir or Balambir led a westward movement 
from their settlements in the steppes on the north of the 
Caspian sea A side issue of this movement was the down- 
fall of the Gupta dynasty in India, regarding which Mr, 
Vincent Smith® in his History of India says — 

The Golden age of the Guptas comprised a period of a century 
and a quarter ( a, d 330-455 ), covered by three reigns of except- 
ional length The death of KurnSragupta I, which can be fixed 
definitely as having occurred early in 455 marks the beginning of 
the decline a nd fall of the empire . When Skaudagupta ( 455- 
480 A D ) came to the throne, in the spring of 455, he encountered 
a sea of troubles. The Pusyamitra danger had been averted, but 
one more formidable closely followed it — an irruption of the savage 
Huns, who had poured down from the steppes of Central Asia 
through the north-western passes, and carried devastation over 
the smiling plains and crowded cities of India Skandagupta, who 
probably was a man of mature years and ripe experience, proved 
equal to the need, and inflicted upon the barbarians a defeat so 
decisive that India was saved fora time 

The Bhitari’ stone pillar inscription of Skandagupta takes 
a note of this victory over the Huns * 

Then there were fresh inroads between A D 465 and 470 
Skandagupta was succeeded on the throne by his son 
Puragupta (480-485), who was succeeded by his son Nar- 
simhagupta Baladitya. In or about 484, there were other 
stronger and further inroads of the Huns under their king 
Toramana, who had established himself in Malwa ( 500 to 

1 Ninth Ed VoL XII p. 381. 3 Third Edition (1914) pp 308 ff 

3 A village in the Sayyldpur Tahsil of the Ghazipur district in the 
N W Provinces. 

4 Corpus InsoriptioEum Indicarum, Vol III, Inscriptions of the 
Early Gupta kings and their successors, by John Faithful Fleet, (1888) 
Insoription No. 13, Plate YII, pp 52-56, 
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510) This Toramana was succeeded by Mihiragula or 
Mibirkula 

The above-merLtioned Baladitya was the king of Maga- 
dha at this time and Yasodharman (Vikramaditya) was 
the ruler of Malwa in Central India Round the names of 
these two kings there images a conflict of opinions among 
scholars, as to which of these two Rajas, defeated Mihir- 
kula and put an end to the Huna supiemacy in India 
Dr Rudolf Hoernle' says it was Yatodharman He rests 
for his authority on epigraphical, numismatic, and literary 
evidence, of which the fiist is the most important The 
inscriptions of Yatodharman on his two jopc-sh/mMos oi 
“ Columns of Victory in War,” commemorate this victory ^ 
The second column, which rs much mutilated, is, a^i it 
were, a duplicate Mr Vincent Smith, ^ on the other hand, 
advocates, that it was Baladitya who defeated the Huna 
king He rests for his authority on the statement of the 
Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang* who represents Baladitya 
as defeating Mihirkula 

This question has been also indirectly touched l>y 
ProfessorK B Pathak'’ and BabuManmohanChakravartl " 
In the solution of this question, the Persian history of the 
Sassanian times has also been appealed to, I do not wish 
to enter into the controversy, but simply say that, on 
weighing the arguments on both sides, I am inclined to 
believe that the credit of the defeat of the Huns belongs to 
Yatodharman The authority of the Chinese traveller is 
second-hand and late. His statement that Mihirkula, the 
Huna king who is the hero of this controversy, lived ‘some 
centuries ago’ ' should make one pause before taking him 

1 Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, 1909, pp. 88-144, 

2 Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, No. 33 and 34. pp. 142~,80 

3 History of India, 3rd edition (1914) pp 313-21. 

4 Si-yu-ki, Buddhist Records of the Western World, by Samuel Beal 
Vol I, (1884) pp. 165-71. 

,5 Journal, B, B R. A Society, Yol XIX, pp 35-43. 

6 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1903, pp. 183-86, 

7 Boal's Buddhist Records, Vol, I, p. 169, 
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as an authority By that statement, he carries the date 
of Baladltyu also soine centuries ago, which is against 
chronological facts. Thus, the authority of a pilgrim- 
traveller who speaks in later times, and that on second-hand 
hearsay information, and whose statement on the fact of the 
date of a king is incorrect, must be set aside, when placed 
by the side of the contemporary evidence of the inscrip- 
tions of the king who claims the victory. If Yasodharman 
had not been the real victor, he would not have dared to 
get that inscription put up. He ran the risk of being taken 
fora braggart or a boaster by his contemporaiies, — princes 
and peasants alike The court-poet, while preparing the 
inscription verses, may praise the king and even make a 
god of him if he liked, but he would not dare, and his royal 
patron himself would not allow him to dare, to attribute 
to the king, in the inscription, a feat or a deed which the 
king did not do. Exaggeration in praise is one thing but 
a false statement is another thing. The latter would lower 
the king in the esteem of his people who knew all the con- 
temporary events, 

The above Hun kings, Toramana and Mihirkula, 
speak of themselves on their coins, as “Shahi” kings We 
learn from Firdousi, that the king of the Haetalite Huns, 
who helped Firuz, was spoken of as the Shah of Haital ' 
He is also spoken of as the Ohagani Shahi ^ So, I think, 
the term "Shahi,” used by the Hun kings of India, refers 
to the title which they had assumed, and that the' Huns 
who settled in India were of the same tribe as those who 
invaded Persia 

Though the above historical references and the epi- 
graphioal evidence speak of the inroads of the Huns in the 
5th and 6th centuries after Christ, looking to the history 
of this great nation of the Huns, who had a running his- 
tory of about 2000 years, it appears, that there were in- 
roads of these people in times much anterior to these later 
times of the Guptas. According to M. Deguignes the bis- 

1 Mecan’s Calcutta edition of the Shah-namehi Vol. Ill, p, 1589, 


2 Ibid* 
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tory of the Huns is the h story of a nation. aJmost ignored 
which ebtablushed at different times powerful monarch cs 
m Asia, Lurope and Africa The Huns, who, later, bore 
the name of 'Turks’, natives of a country situated m the 
North of China, between the rivers Irtush and Amur, made 
themselves, by degrees, mabters of the whole of the great 
Tartaiy, Since 200 B. C. several royal familie.s have suc“ 
cessively reigned In their vast countries They had em- 
pires more extensive than that of Rome, some illustrious 
emperors, some legislators and conquerors, who have given 
ri&e to considerable evolutions The Huns jn their long 
history of about 2000 years, and m their distant marches of 
more than 2000 miles, one way or another in the East or 
in the West, in the North or in the South, were known 
under a dozen different names at different times and 
different places 

The history of Persia, the history which one may per- 
haps like to call comparatively the prc-historic history o± 
Persia, points to the existence of the Huns centuries before 
Christ, -The Avesta writings clearly show this, These 
writings show that the name of the Huns, by which those 
people are known, is a very old name of times long ante- 
rior to Christ ; and this further confirms the views of M 
Deguignes in the matter. 

The Huns arc spoken of in the Avesta Uo the liuniis 
We find the following references to them 

I We read thus m the Aban Yasht — 

(53) Tam Yazata takhmo Tuso rathaest§.r6 baresan-' 
feu paiti aspanam zavare jaidhyanto hitaSibyd drava- 
tatem tanuhyo pouru-spakhstim tbisayantam paiti-iait!m 
dusmainyavanam hathranivaitlm hamercthenam autva- 
thanam tbisyantain. (54) Aat him jaidhyat avat 5iya- 
pteam dazdi me yanguhi seviste Ardvlsura anahit*^ yat 
bavani aiwi-vanyau aurva Hanavv vaeskaya upa dvarem 

1 I give my ovs-n translation from “Hlstoire GenfiraJe 4es Huns, des 
TurcPj des Moguls, et des autres Turtaress occidentaux etc., avant et 
depulB Jesus Christ insqu’^ piesent/' par M, Deguignes (1756), Tome I, 
partie I, Prelaoe, p, V, 
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kheathroGaokem apanotemem kanghaya bCiezantya aea- 
vanaya yatha asem nijaiiani. TuiryanSin dakhyunani pan- 
casagnai sataguaisca satagnai hazangragaaisca liazangra- 
gnai baevaregnaisca baevaregnai ahankhstagnaisca. (55) 
Dathat ahmai tat avat ayaptem Ardvisiira anahita 
hadha zaotlird baTai aredrai yazemnai jaidhyantai dattiris 
ayaptem 

Translation — (53) The brave warrior Tusa invoked 
her (Ardvisura) riding on horse-back and praying for 
strength to his horses, strength to [his own] body, great 
watchfulness over those who annoyed him, power to strike 
his enemies, power to run down his foes, adversaries and 
annoyers. (54) Then he asked of her: O good benefioient 
holy Ardvisura ! give me this gift, that I may be the over- 
comer of the brave Htinns of Vaesaka’ at the gate of the 
lofty [fort of] Khsathrosaoka of the high and holy Eanga^ 
[and] that I may kill the fifties and the hundreds, the 
hundreds and the thousands, the thousands and the ten- 
thousands [and] the ten-thousands and the innumerables of 
[the people of] the country of Turan. (55) Holy Ardvisura 
granted the desire of him who carried offerings, gave gifts, 
made invocations [and] sought the fulfilment of desires, 

II, We further read in the SbSn Yasht : 

(57) Tam yazenta aurva iThmaua Vaeskaya upa dvateiil 
khsathrd-saokem apanotemem Kanghaya berezanty a asava* 
naya satee aspanam arsnam hazangre gavam baevare anu- 
mayanam, (58) Aat him jaidhyen avat ayaptem dazdi 
no vangiihi seviste Ardvisura anahite yat bavama aiwi- 
vanyau takhmem Tusem rathaestareiu yatha vaeiu ni]a- 
nama airyanam dakhyunam pancasagnai satagnaisca 
satagnai hazangragnaisca hazangragnai baevaregnajsca 

1 Dr. West is wrong in translating "HuaavC Vaeskaya” as the 
“Hanus in VaSska ’* and thus taking Vaeska to be the name of a place 
( Legends relating to Keresasp, PahlaVi Tejcts, Part 11, S B. E. zviii, 
p. 371, n. 4) 

a Flrdousi platfes the fortress of Kang (Kangdez) at about a month’s 
dJetanOe from China, M&^oudi (U* P* 131, ch, ^1) also places it (Kenka* 
der) in China. 
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bafivaregnai ahankhstagna soa (59) Noit aeibyascit dathat 
tat avat ayaptera Ardvibura an^h ta 

Tijnslation: — (57) The brave Hanus of Vaesaka in- 
voked her (Ardvisura) at the gate of the lofty [fort of] 
Khsathrosaoka of the high and holy Kanga, 'With one hun- 
dred horses, one thousand oxen, [and] ten thousa,nd Iambs. 
(58) Then [thus invoking] they asked of her: “0 good 
beneficient holy Ardvisura! give us this gift; that we may 
he the overoomers of the brave wanior Tusa [and] that we 
may kill the fifties and the hundreds, the hundreds and the 
thousands, the thousands and the ten-thousands, [and] the 
ten-thousands and the innumerablcs of [the people of] the 
country of Iran ” (59) Holy Ardvisura did not grant this 
gift to them 

We gather the tollowing facts from the above passages 
of the Aban Yasht on the Hiinuis • (1) Vaesaka was one of 
the brave leaders, or rather the family of the leaders, of 
the Hunas. This Vaesaka of the Avesta becnis to be the 
£.ame as Visak of the Pahlavi Bundehesh (chap xxxi, 
16, 17 ),' one of the ancestors of the Turanians, an unde of 
AfrSsiab^ and the father of Piran, the Turanian hfestor 
He is the Viseh of FxrdousTs Shah-nameh, (2) An Iranian, 
hero Tusa® was a great enemy, or rather Tusa’s family and 
descendants were great enemies of VaSsaka or of VaSsaka's 
family and descendants "We learn from Pirdousi, the special 
reason why these two families were so very hostile In 
the war between the Iranian hTaodar the father of Tusa, 
and the Turanian AfraMab the nephew of Viseh, Barman, 

1 Vide jny Bundeheah p L69. 

2 According to M. Gabriel Bonvalot, travellers are, even now, 
Kbowii at Samarkand, a place known as that of the Cemetiy of Aprosi^b 
(AfrSsiab). The present ruins of Samarkand include the rums of AfrSsiSb 
and are known as the city of AfrStsiSb (Through the Heart of Asia by 
M Gabriel Bonvalot, translated from the French by Pitman, VoL II, 
pp 7 and 91). For further particulars about him, vide my Pictionary of 
Avesta Proper Hames, p 130 Vide also T5rifch-i-Rashid by Elias, 
pp 28d-7. 

3 It is this Tus that is said to have been the fonader of the city of 
y-uB, the birth-place of the great Birdousi Tousi, 
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a son of Viseh was killed Naodar was killed Afrasiab 
In revenge. (S) The head-quarters of tins Hun hero Va5- 
sakq and his tribe was, at that time, at a place called 
Kanga, somewhere in Central Asia, It is the Kangdez, i. e 
the Fortress of Kang of the Shah-nameh. (4) The time of 
this war between the Iranian Tus and the Turanian Hun 
Vaesaka or Visa, was long anterior to that of king 
Vistasp, who, according to later Pahlavi writers, lived, at 
least, about seven centuries before Christ Thus, we see 
from the Avesta, that the Hunus or the Huns appear first 
in history as fighting with the Iranians long before the 
7th century before Christ 

III The next reference to the Hunas in the Avesta is 
in the Mehev Yasht (x 113) where we read as follows — 

Tat no jamyat avanghe Mithra Ahura berezanta yat 
berezembarat astravaciin aspanamca srifa khsufsan astran 
kahyan iyau nivaithyan tigraungho astayo tadha Hvmvu 
gouru-zaothranam jata paithyaunti fra-varesa 

7 ’/'ar 3 s/aho?i:"-May the great Mithra and Ahura come 
to our help there where the weapons of war jingle (lit raise 
loud noise), the hoofs of horses rattle, the daggers clink, 
[and] bows shoot forth sharp arrows There [by the arrival 
of Mithra and Ahura for assistance] the Huniis, the mala- 
fide offerers of sacrifices, go about smitten and with dis- 
hevelled hair. 

The word Hunu In the Avesta also means a son. It is 
used for bad oi wicked sons It is the Sanskrit simu, Eng 
son. So, Harmesteter, Kavas]i B. Kanga, Harlez, Spiegel 
and others take the word here as a common noun in the 
sense of ‘ sons ’ or ‘ descendants ’ But, I think, there is 
here a clear reference to the battles with the Hunus or 
Huns. 

In the present passage there is an invocation to Mithra 
and Ahura for help in the battle field, so that, with their 
help, certain persons may be smitten. These persons, all the 
translators take to be the descendants or sons [hunn) of some 
evil-minded persons. I would ask Why are Mithra and 

X Ijfli L'lr'pe des Eois^ par M. Mohl, Vo!, I, p. 4^2. 
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Ahura Invoked for einitlng the children of the evil-doers 
and not the evil-doers themselves? One cannot admit the 
justice of such an invocation So I submit that it is clear 
that it is the evil-doers themselves, the ffamif!, against 
whom the invocation Is made We are not in a sure and 
certain position to determine the time of this reference to 
the Huna. 

IV We read as follows in the Jamyad Yasht about a 
great Iranian hero Keresasp"— 

41. Yo janat Htinam yat pathanya nava Munami” 
ca Nivikahe Uimums ca DastaySnois 

Who (Kaiesaspa) smote the the 

nine highway men, the Hinms of the Nlvika, the of 

the Dastaya tribe. 

Other translators like Kanga, Darniesteter, Spiegel, 
have taken the word Hunu, which occurs thrice in this 
passage, as a common noun for ‘ sons or descendants ’ 
West^ and Harlez have taken the word in its first place, 
as a proper noun for the Huvuh, and in the next two 
places, for common nouns I think that it is a proper 
noun in all the three places and refeis to a fight with the 
Hunu&. 

Harlez give.s the following note over the word HatiKs: 
“Parsonages 14gendaires inoonnu, Les l^endes recueillie'^ 
dans les Shahniimeh parlent au.ssi de brigand, s tu^..s par des 
h6ros et de brigands au nombre de cinq ou sept.''”* 

Harlez supposes this name to be legendary, but It 
seems to be a reference to the Huns The time of this 
reference seems to be well-nigh the same as, or even a 
little anterior to, that referied to in the Aban Yasht. The 
Haoma Yasht (Yapna IX 6-13) places Keresasp’s time 
long before Zoroaster The 5.ban Yasht (Yt. V, 37) places 
his time somewhat before that of AfrSsiab, the nephew of 
the Vaesaka or Visa above referred to. The Bam Yasht 
(Yt. XV, 27) also places him before Zoroaster, 

1 Legends relating to Keresasp, Palilpvi Texts Part II, 8. E. E, 
Vol. XVni, p. 370. 

? Le 5iead Avesta, p. 546^ n. §, 
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Keresaep w^aa a ^eat Iran an hero who is more than onen 
referred to in, the Avesta, Some ofhis exploits are referred to 
in the Zamyad Yasht One of these exploits was, as said 
above, that of smiting the Hunus It seems that these exploits 
were described at some length in the Sudgar Nash, one of 
the lost books out of the twenty-one hooks of the Avesta 
that are believed to have been extant at one time. Though 
almost ail the Wasks have been lost, we know from the 
ninth book of the Binkard what their contents were. 
Similarly, we fend therein, in brief, the contents of the 
Sudgar Hask ' In the contents of the fourteenth Fargard 
Ad-fravakhsya we find the exploits of Keresasp Therein, 
we find that the above-mentioned exploit with the Huns, 
leferred to in the Zamyad Yasht, is described thus — 

'‘When the Vesko progeny who (were descendants) of 
Hivik [and] Dastanik [were] slain by him 
Here in the Pahlavi passage, we do not find the word 
Hunu repeated as in the Zamyad Yasht with the two proper 
names Hivika and Dastayana, i e. the word for ‘ son, ’ as 
understood by the different translators, has not been given 
Bt West has himself added the word ‘descendants’ 
This fact seems to me to show that the word Hunu in 
the ZamySd Yasht is used as a proper noun for the Hvnns 
or Huns in ail the three places and not as a common noun 
in the sense of ‘ sons. ’ 

The Pahlavi legend is also preserved in the Pahlavi 
Rivayet accompanying the Badistan-i-Bini ® Therein, 

1 For the Pahlavi Test, vide Dmkard compiled by Mr D M Madon, 
ToL II, pp 803-803 and West’s Diokard (S B E. XXXVII, Pahlavi 
Tests Pt. IV, pp 197-99) Bk IS, Ch SV. Vide also West's legend re- 
lating to Keresasp m the S B E Vol, SVIII (Pahlavi Texts, Pt II 
pp 370-72), For the Persian rendering ot the legend, vide the Saddar 
Bundehesh (Chap SX, pp 86-92), edited by Ervad Bomaaij N Dhabhar. 
For the translation of this Persian legend, vide Ervad Edalji Kersaspji 
Antia’s Paper “The Legend of Keresasp,” in the Spiegel Memorial 
Volume edited by me (pp 93-98), 

2 West S. B, E XXXVII p. 198, XVIII, p 372. 

3 For the Text of this, vide “The Pahlavi Rivayet accompanying 
the DadistSn-i-Dinik, ” edited by Ervad Bomanji X. Dhabhar (1913) 
pp. 65 to 74, No XVII. 
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Vfhare tlio particular exploit of Kerasaap in connection 
With the Sunus mentioned m the above passage of the 
Zamyad Yasht xg leferred to, we do not find the name 
Hmiu but we find that the persons whom Kerpsasp 
smote are spoken of only as lapdaf,^ i.e highway men, 
which is a Pahlavi equivalent of the Avesta ‘Pathan,.’ 

In the Persian Legend of Keresasp, which is the ren- 
dering of the above Pahlavi Revayats, we find the word 
roh^lUr which m the same as Pahlavi I'U^dctr 

These Pahlavi and Persian renderings of the original 
exploitshow, that the Hunnn or Huns, with whom Keresasp 
fought, weie by profession, as it weie, highway men The 
Avesta Zamyad Yasht, gives the number of their leaders 
as nine {nava). The Pahlavi Bevayat gives no number. 
But the Persian Bevayat has reduced the number to seven. 

Now, what was the time ot this fight of the Iranians 
with the Huns referred to in the Zamyad Yasht? Prom 
the fact that this war or battle was led by Keresasp, we 
may properly conclude that it referred to times long ante- 
rior to king Vistasp and Zoroaster, i. e. long anterioi to 
at least about B. 0. 700, 

V. The next references to the Huns are in theParvardln 
(xiii 100) and Zamyad (xix- 86) Yasht?, where we read 
thus about king Yistasp (Gustasp) — 

Yo him statam hitam haitira uzvazat haca Hunu- 
twyA 

Translation — Who (King Vistasp) separated it (i e. 
the Zoroastrian religion referred to in the preceding para), 
strong holy-existing from [the influence of] the JTunun, 

Darmesteter, Spiegel, Harlez and Haug very properly 
take the word Hunu in this passage for a proper noun, but 
Kanga takes it for a common noun. 

In the Farvardin and Zamyad Yashts, king Vistasp 
or Gustasp, the patron of Zoroaster and of the Zoroastrian, 
religion, is spoken of, as said above, as separating the re- 
ligion of Iran from the influence of the Hunus. In the Gos 

1 Ibid p. 69, i. 7. 
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S’aBh.t ViBtisp prays for overcoming e ght foreign kings or 
chiefs Among them, one is Khyaona Arejataspa, who is 
spoken of in the Pahlavi Aiyadgar-i-Zanran ( Memoirs of 
Zarir) as Arjasp-i-Khyonan Khudai^ i e Arjasp the king of 
the Khyaonas We find a similar prayer in the Asisvang 
Yasht ^ Vistasp had to fight three wars with this Turanian 
king Arjasp Pirdousi refers to these at some length The 
wars were due to the appearance of Zoroaster as a prophet 
in the court of Vistasp According to Firdousi, Zoroaster 
advised his royal patron to free himself from the yoke and 
influence of this Turanian king So, taking the above 
passage of the Farvardin Yasht in connection with the 
passage of the Gos Yasht above referred to and with the 
Pahlavi writing of the Aiyadgar, it seems that Arjasp the 
Turanian with whom Vistasp fought, and his tribesmen 
the Ehyaonas, were all Huns. 

Prom the passages of the Yashts, at least of the Fat- 
vardin and Zamyad Yashts, we find that the Hunua or 
Huns lived in the time of king Vistasp and Zoroaster, 
which, if not anterior to, was at least not later than, that 
of the 7th century before Christ, 

These Hunus seem to have belonged to the same grolip 
of hostile tribes to which the Varedhakas and the Khyao-» 
nas belonged King Vistasp, the patron king of Zoroaster, 
who IS represented as opposing the Hunus* is also repre- 
sented as opposing the Varedhakas^ and the Khyaonas * 
According to Darmesteter, the Varedhakas referred 
to in the Avesta as a hostile tribe like the Hunus^ may 
be the later Vertae. Similarly the Khyaonas were the 
Chionitae. They lived somewheie on the western coast of 
the Caspian.’’ 

1 Yt IX. 31. 32, 

2 Tide my “AiyadgSrd-ZarirSn, Bba.tr^a-i-Aitaji ind Afdiyft va 
Sahigiya-i-Seistan” (1899) p. 6. 

3 Yt. XYII, 49-50. 4 Parvardin Yasht 100. 

B Gosh. Yaaht, 31, Aslsavang Yasht 51. 

6 Ibid and Zatnyad Yasht S’?, 

r Damesteter, S. B. E. VoL XXin, p. 117 A 6* Yasht IX, 100 to, 
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From th s rather long exam nation of the Avcsta 
passageb we find that the diktFriir, were known -n Fer^ia as 
a wandering and pillaging nation or tribe before the 7th 
century of the Chiistian era. 

Among the teveral passages of the Avesta which we 
have examined we find that there is some difference about 
the meaning of Ihe word Hiniu. m some passages. But 
there are some for which there is no difference, especially 
the passages referied to in the Aban Yasht and which re- 
fened to the wai between the Iraniuiis of Tusa and the 
Hunut, of the Turanian Vaesaka 

The early Huns, i e. the Huns of the times of the 
Avesta, seem to have professed welhnigh the same religion 
as that of the early Iranians Wc see this from the cere- 
monial form of their prayers, referred to m the Aban 
Yasht (Yt Y 53,58) We sec^ from the pasHages of this 
Yasht given above, that both the Tramian Tusa and the 
Hiotnc.s of Vaesaka invoke Ardvisuia with the same cere- 
monial offering They both offer 100 horsets, 1000 oxen 
and 10000 lambs. Secondly, we learn from the Pahlavi 
Aiyadgar-i-Zariran that Arjasp raised a war against 
Vistasp because the lattci acknowledged the new religion 
of Zoroaster Why should he have dona sohadtheypiofessed 
different religions? Though hostile and though differing in 
the details of their belief, they seem to have followed a com- 
mon religion, a religion the mam elements of which were the 
same Had it not been so, there was no special reason for 
Arjaap to declare war for the sake of leligion, Wc read in 
the Pahlavi Aryadgar : “Arjasp, the king of the Khyaonas, 
had the startling news that king Vistasp bad, with his 
sons, brothers and family, chiefs and equals, accepted from 
Oharmazd this holy religion of the Mazdayasnans. There- 
by he was much distressed Further on, we read the fol- 
lowing message of Arjaap to Vistasp: “I have heard that 
Your Majesty has accepted from Oharmazd the pure Maz- 
dayasnan religion, If you will not think- of it, great haim 
and unhappiness may reault to us from that (religion). But 


J Yjde my Aryadgar-i-Sidririii etc. p. 3, 
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if it please Your Majesty and you fjive up this pure reli 
gion, and be of the same religion "With, us, then we will pay 
homage to you as a king These passages show that 
Arjasp resents Vistasp’s forsaking the common ancestral 
religion and adopting the new Mazdayasnan one of Zoroas- 
ter Again, according to the Iranian tiadition, recorded in 
the PahlaTi Bundehesh, the Iranians and the Turanians 
at first belonged to the same group They had a common 
ancestor This fact also shows that they had well-nigh 
the same religion We find from the above passages of 
the Farvardin (100) and the Zamyad (86) Yashts that 
with the help of king Gustasp, Zoroaster separated the 
good elements from the bad ones, and rejecting the latter 
purified the old religion- That was his great work of re- 
form- Firdousi (Calcutta ed in p- 1548) represents even 
the later Huns as praying in fire-temples with bdz and 
barsam, the sacred requisites of Zoroastrian worship. 
According to Firdousi, king Behramgore sent the queen 
of the Khokan of the Hunnic Turks to the fire-temple of 
Azor Goushasp as a state prisoner to serve there- 

We also learn from Indian history based on epigraphi- 
cal, numismatic, and literary materials that Mihirakula was 
a foreign Hun king whom the Indian king Ya^odharman, 
or as said by Mr Vincent Smith, both Yasodharman and 
Baladitya combined, defeated. Rajatarangini,^ the history 
of Kasmlr by Ealhana, refers to this Mihirakula at some 
length. We learn the following facts from this work about 
Mihirakula (1) He founded the temple of Mihire^vara 
and the city of Mihirapura (2) He allowed the Gandhari 
Brahmans, a low race, to seize upon the endowments of the 
more respectable orders of the Hindu priesthood (3) These 
Gandhari Brahmans of Mihirakula had the custom of the 

1 Ibid p. 5 

2 Bk. I, stanzas 306 at seq., Troyar's Brench Translation of 1840, 
VoL I, pp, 33 et saq Vide also Sir Aurel Stein's Test and Translation 
and Wilson’s Essay on the Hindu History of ESsinir in the Asratick 
Jteaearches, Volume V (pp. 1-11), n. 33. 
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nest-of kin marriageb ainoiy; thorn (4) A number of flesh 
devouring birdt. followed the army of this king 

The very name Mihirakula is, as said by Dr Steim 
Iranian The names of the temple and city founded by 
him are Iranian The marriage oustom attributed to him 
lb the matriarchal custom alleged to be tribal with some Per- 
sian people ^ The reference to the flesh-eating birds points 
to the Iranian custom of the disposal of the dead All these 
facts and references point to an inference that the religion 
of this Hun king, Mihirafcula, had many elements which 
were common to the religion of the early Iranians. 

According to the Iranians of the Avestied times, the 
people of the then known world were divided into five 
groups . (1) the Airyas, (3) the Turyas, (3) the Sarimyas 
or the people who dwelt in Syria, (4) the Saint, or the 
Chinese and (5) the Dahse Of these five stocks, the first 
three are traced from the three sons of king Paridun, 
the Thrastaona of the Avesta. These three sons were 
Salam, Tur and Irach. From Salam descended the stock 
of the Sarimyas, from Tnr that of the Turanians and 
from Irach that of the Iranians. Vistasp came from the 
stock of Irach and Arjasp from that of Tur 

VaSsaka, the typical Huna or Hun, and Tusa, the 
typical Iranian, descended, according to the Pahlavi Bun- 
deheshj from a common ancestor The following geneo- 
logical tree, prepared from the account of the Bundehesh, 
gives their descent from Gayomard, supposed to be the 


1 The Btanaa referring to this custom is omitted in. Dr. Stein’s Text 
but is lound in Troyer's Text, p. 38 Dr Stem refers to this omission, in 
the foot-note As to Mihirkula, Dr. Stein also thinks that the name is 
Iranian. 

S BE].. stauKa i. 291. 

3 For this custom sea a Taper on “Royal HarfiageS and Matri-* 
lineal Descent” by Miss Margaret Murray (Journal of the Anthropolo* 
gioal Institute of England, July-December 1915.) 

i Faryardin Yasht, Yt.Sm* 144. 
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By a BERRIEDALE KEITH 


TT is a curious charactenstie of all the peoples of Indo- 
European speech that they should have failed in the 
early days of their development to fashion for themselves 
a script, and that they should have owed their alphabets to 
the invention of others. Moreover even when they came 
into contact with peoples who used writing, they showed 
a disinclination to avail themselves of the discovery this 
is clear not only in Iran and India, but beyond all in 
Greece, where we now know there existed linear scripts 
not later than 1800 B a, but of these the invading Greeks, 
lonians, Achaians, and Dorians made, it would seem, no 
use whatever, leaving to Phoenicia the honour of bringing 
into use the script from which is derived the writing of 
Greece ’ In close connection with this failure on the part 
of the Indo-Europeans stands the absence of annals of 
their early history, a fact which leaves us in the most 
tantalising darkness as to the development of the nations. 
The example of Egypt which, first of nations, could boast 
the invention of a chronology indicates how little faith 
can be placed in oral tradition as to historical personages. 
The account of the early history of Egypt given by 
Herodotos and Manetho proves how folk-tales of all sorts 
became associated with the great names of the past, and, 
but for the happy discovery of original monuments, our 
knowledge of Egyptian history would be one mass of grave 
error. It is not surprising therefore that the ingenuity of 
many generations of scholars has failed to make anything 
satisfactory out of the legendary history of Greece: the 
objections which, in point o± theory, could be adduced 
against the possibility of attaining definite results front 
tradition have been enforced and made insuperable by 
the discovery through the excavations in Crete of a civili- 
sation of the existence of which no hint was contained in 
1 Of, A. J, jEvan?, Sonpta Mima (1909) ; H, B, HalJ, Aegean 


Archueolagg (1915); 


11 t Bbaadarfcar Coto. VoL | 
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the tradition. In India the oaee is even woreo than in 
Greece, where the epic ib the oldest recorded literature . the 
legends, out of which scholars are now engaged in seeking 
to extract results which the nature of the case forbids us to 
attain, are recorded in works, the epics and the Puranas, 
of late and uncertain date. Happily these speculations 
are of minor importance in the case of India, as they have 
not affected in any degree the correct dating of the religious 
literature of the Vedio period In the case of Iran, however, 
misplaced confidence in the Parsi tradition, which dates 
Zoroaster three hundred years before Alexander, has re- 
sulted in endless confusion and difficulty.’ 

The defects of tradition are in some measure made 
good in the case of Greece by synchronisms with Egj'pt 
and by references in Egyptian monuments, and within the 
last few years evidence has accumulated bearing on the 
early history of the Indo-Iranians Unfortunately this 
evidence is in the main of a kind peculiarly difficult to 
estimate precisely : it consists of the occurrence of names 
of deities and men in the recoids of non-Indo-European 
peoples, and it is obvious at once how great a difficulty there 
is in determining whether in the names cited we are to 
see renderings of Indo-Iranian names, or names of other 
origin. It is indisputable that, in being reproduced in a 
foreign speech, names may suffer considerable change, 
and with some ingenuity and a free use of the constructive 
imagination it is not difficult for any scholar to excogitate 
etymologies for such words which will make them fit in 
With his preconceived theories of the linguistic connec- 
tions of the words. No more convincing proof of this fact 
can be adduced than the famous controversy over the 
language of the SScyfchs of Herodotos, as evidenced by the 
personal names and the names of deities given by him: 
they have been shown conclusively in the eyes of one set 
of scholars to be Iranian, while another school has found 

1 Cf. E. Meyer, ZMbchrlft jtlr mrgieickende Bpi achJoTachuiKi^ 
slu. 2, J. H Moulton, Earlg Zoroastnanmm, pages 19" £ , A. B. Keith, 
iTourml of m Ruutii Aatatic Society, 1315, pp, 79K 799, 
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szplan&tioiiB of tiiem all from Finno-Ugrian while yet 
others fall hack on the theory of a mixed race. To add to 
the difficulty it must be remembered that the languages in 
which these names occur are by no means very well 
known: the controversy over the character of Hittite is 
still unsolved, and perhaps likely to remain unsolved,® 

The oldest evidence yet adduced is that derived from 
the names of Kassite princes and certain words preserved 
in a glossary giving the Babylonian equivalents of certain 
Kassite words/'* In two names of kings, Burna-burias and 
Ifazi-bugai, have been seen as elements the Iranian farna- 
and baga-, hut clearly without any cogency. More note- 
worthy is Surias, since it is explained as meaning the sun, 
and E, Meyer ^ has yielded to the temptation to accept 
equation with the Vedic Suryas; but, apart from the odd 
fact that the termination of the nominative should be re- 
produced, it is clear that in the absence of any further 
evidence it is illegitimate to accept the proposed identifica- 
tion Such confirmation would indeed be forthcoming if 
the views of Scheftelowitz regarding other Kassite words 
could be adopted, but even E. Meyer admits that this is 
out of the question. He, however, adduces in support of 
his acceptance of Aryan influence the fact that the horse 
appears freely in Babylonian records under the Kassite 
dynasty which from 1760 B. 0. onwards controlled Babylon, 
and that its description as “the ass of the mountains” 
shows its origin. But this argument lacks all cogency, 
since it is certain that the horse was introduced into Baby- 
lon, if not under Hammurabi himself, at any rate under 
his son, probably not later than B 0. 2000,® For of course 

1 E H, Mmns, Scythians and Greeks, pp 85, 85 

2 Of, A H Sayce, Journal of the Hoynt Amatic Society, 1914, 
pp 965-72,1916, pp 353 ff 

3 Published by F. Delitzsah, Die Sprache der Kossaeer (1884) See 
Scheftelowitz, Zeitschrift fui rergleickende Sprachforschung, xxsiviii. 
370 ff, and M, Eloomfleld, American Journal of Philology, sxv 10 £f. 

4 Ge&chichte dcs Altertumi,^, I, iJ 654 

5 A ITngnad, Onentahstische lAteraiurzeitung, x. 367 f. 
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can tUe slightest value be placed on the view* that whrt* 
slaves from Gutium and Subarti, who are mentioned under 
the reign of the last king but one of the dynasty of Ham-r 
murabi, were Aryans, or on the wild guess ^ of Brunixhofer 
which finds a reference in the Rgveda to the capture of 
Babylon by the first Kassite king. 

Much more substantial is the evidence which is to be 
derived from the records of the Mitani ih JTorthern Meso- 
potamia, a people whose affinity to the Hittites and perhaps 
to the Kassites has been affirmed with a fair amount of 
plausibility: at any rate they were oeitainly not Indo- 
Europeans, But in a treaty with the Hittite king Snbbi- 
luliuma, concluded some time after 1380 E C , Mattiwaza 
invokes the gods Mitra, Varuna, Indra and the Nasatyas 
by names which are very slightly different from the Vedio.^ 
To this falls to be added the fact that Dusratta, the Mitani 
king, brother-in-law of Amenhoteb III of Egypt { c 1414- 
1379 B. 0 ), his brother Artaiumara, his father Sutarna, and 
his grandfather Aitatama, bear names which have an 
Iranian sound, and the eye of faith has even seen the 
Aryan type in the features of Teie, the wife of Amenhoteb 
III, a princess of Mitani. More important is the sugges- 
tion of Winckler,'® that the name Harri used of the Mitani 
is really the i^ryan name, a view which he supports by the 
fact that the Susan version of the inscriptions of Darius 

1 J. Kenriedy, Tbajna 2 of the 'Royal Asiatic Sociaty, 11(09, pp 1312, 
1113, 

2 Brunnhofer, Iran und Turan, p 321, 

3 H WLnckler, MiUdliLnyun der JJeutsekun OrientgcscUitahaft 
Ho 35; On^talistische Literatui cextungrXiu.2% ■&. Bixym { Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1903, pp 1106, 1107 J denies the Aryan 
character of the Mitani royal names Artatlma’s name is often wrongly- 
read as Artatama Mattnvara and Sa-us-Sa-tar are declared Aryan by- 
Meyer, hut this IS not certain W Max Muller ( Orient a hstiaoke Lite- 
raturzeitung, xv 252 ff) finds Mitra m the name Mitrasama of an Egypto- 
Semitic stele in Palestine 

4 Followed by Meyer, Gemhuhte ilts AUertvnvsJ 1 ii 677, The 
sufSs found m Mananni is comparable with that found in NaSatiana 
( ==Na:satya) jn the list of gods, ft may be Aryan, cf, E Lwinann, 

mrdanHchun Spiache uni JjiteratuT, pp, 5 ft, 
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likew S6 Bspirates the name of the Aryan clauaod by the 
king: he also finds in marianm, a word applied to the 
warriors of the Mitani, the Vedio inarya ‘ the manly. ’ It is 
however impossible to accept the further suggestion that 
the Horites of Genesis are to be brought into this connec- 
tion, if for no other reason than that their princes bear 
true Semitic names On the other hand, as we might ex- 
pect there are other traces in the Amarna correspondence, 
which represents the period before and after 1400 B. C., of 
Aryan names among the princes in Syria such as Suwar- 
data, Jasdata, Artamapya, Rusmanya, Araawiya, Biridiya 
or Biridasya, Namyawaza, Teuwattt Suhandhi and ^utar- 
na, most if not all of which have a fairly clear Aryan 
appearance ' Definitely Iranian m type are the names of 
princes of Eommagene recorded for us in 854 and about 
740 B. C., Eundaspi and Eustaspi, doubtless Yindaspa and 
Vistaspa; from 838 B 0 onwards the Medes appear in 
conflict with Assyria, and as early as 745 B C the name 
Mazdaka is found, doubtless denoting a worshipper of 
MazdSh, whose name in the archaic form Assara MazSs 
is actually found in a record of Assurbanipal (B C 668-626). 

What are the historical conclusions to be drawn from 
these facts ? In the first place it is essential to note that 
we have no proof of the existence of any actual Aryan 
tribe in Eorthern Mesopotamia and Syria: the presence 
of princes of Aryan name in these petty states is not proof 
of migration on a great scale: we may rather think of rest- 
less adventurers and mercenaries of the type familiar in 
European no less than in Asiatic history It follows, in 
the second place, from the sudden appearance of these 
names in history that we may properly assume the appear- 
ance of Aryans in these regions as a recent matter, The 
question, therefore, presents itself from what side the 
Aryans entered the country The possibility that they came 
by sea may fairly be dismissed : in the reigns of Merenptah 
and Ramses III from 1329 B C onwards we have recorded 
raids and even settlements on the Syrian coast by foreign 


I JE. Meyer, Zeitschrift fur vergleicheride Sprtfch/orsckung, slit 17-19, 
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adventurers and tr be« as a result and of the g^rcat 

migration of peoples which took plac-e in the thirteenth 
century, and it is possible, though not certain, that the 
Philistines were to some extent Aryan in blood.’ But If 
this had been the case in the earlier period, we should 
doubtless have a record of it in the Amarna correspondence 
Of the land routes, that through Asia Minor naturally 
suggests itself, and it might be regarded as plausible if we 
could accept the view of Kretschmer’’ which ascribes the 
second city of Troy to the Phrygians. But this view may 
fairly be dismissed as impossible; the history of Asia Minor 
is doubtless not perfectly known, but there is adequate 
evidence to show that the first important influx of Aryans 
was only caused by the migrations of peoples which pro- 
duced the settlements on the coast of Syria, and that the 
first entrance of the Phrygians and cognate tribes into 
Western Asia Minor falls after B. C. 1400.“ A third possi- 
bility Is that to which Hirt'^ has lent the weight of his 
authority in his opinion the original home of the Indo- 
European people is to be found in Europe, perhaps more 
specifically in northern G-ermany, and the Indo-Iraniana 
entered their future homes via the Caucasus This hypo- 
thesis is however subject to a grave objection, which Hirt 
has not overcome in any degree. If his view were correct, 
we ought to find that Armenia shows early traces of Aryan 
population, but this is very far from being the case. On 


1 They may, of cavrso, have been pro-HolIenio Cretans or other 
Islanders Crete itself, from the earliest times known to us, had both n 
dolichocephalic (Mediterranean) and a brachycephalio (Armcnoicl, akin 
to the Alpine race of Europe) population. To which ot these belonged 
the names in ss and nth(nd‘) spread over Greece, Asm Minor, and the 
islapds IS not known Ct. R M. Burrows, Di'icovcnct t.n CVetc, pp 165. 
166, Most authors assume the existence of one race only, but withou 
warrant, 

% Mnlcitujii] in dtf‘ CfSeUtckic der gridcluschen Sp^acfie, pp ISO, 181, 
who relies on the untrustworthy argument oi continuity of culture 

3 E, Meyer, Geschichte cfrs Altertums^, Ii ii 693. 

4 Xhe Indo-germanen, X 178 £f. 
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the contrary Armenia seems to have been distinguished by 
a reina''kably vigorous non-Aryan population which pro- 
duced the interesting kingdom of Van to contend not un- 
successfully for a couple of centuries with Assyria; and 
the entry of the Indo-European Armenians, who seem to 
have been closely connected with the Phrygians, falls no 
earlier than about B C. 700 The Ossetes who have occa- 
sionally been regarded as the remnants of the Indo-Iranians 
coming from the west are now doubtless correctly held to 
have been Alani, later Iranian invaders from the east ' 
Nor is this objection to Hirt’s view to be removed by any 
other considerations available Even if we could prove 
early Babylonian influence on India we could not be cer- 
tain that this fact would establish the view that the Indo- 
Iranians entered their future homes by the route south of 
the Caspian, as it is impossible to define the distance to 
which Babylonian culture could be carried. But in any 
case the proof of such influence is wholly inadequate The 
solitary mana of the Bgveda has of course repeatedly been 
equated with the Babylonian mina, but no explanation has 
been offered of the fact that, if borrowed, this valuable unit 
was not retained • similarly parasu, axe, is compared with 
Sumerian dalag, and Akkadian pdakku, and loha with the 
Sumerian urudu, copper, in both cases wholly without 
cogency, since in both cases, even if we accept the identi- 
fication, — coarse open to grave doubt, — ^there is not the 
slightest evidence to show in which language the words 
are primitive, and it is perfectly possible that the borrowing, 
if any, may be from a third source altogether ^ Mote serious 
perhaps is the famous argument of Oldenberg® that the 
seven Adityas are strange gods in India, pointing to a 
borrowing from a people which worshipped the seven 
planets, and gave a moral fervour to their religion other- 
wise lacking in Indian religion. The theory must be re- 

1 E Meyer, Gesehichte des AHertuma^i I. ii 890, 891, 

3 Ofi S Feist, Kaltur der Indo-germanen, gp ^ISAoha, isnot EgvediCj 

3 Pte BeliQWn des Veda, pp. 103 tt„ ZeltsGhrift dur D&itsehm 
^orgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 1 43 ft. 
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jected, if for no other reason than that the worship of the 
seven planets cannot be proved early enough for Babylon 
to render the view even possible ’ JTor can we accept the 
derivation either of Assur from Asura^ or of Asura from 
Assur ® There is no identity of character in the two con- 
ceptions, and the similarity of name is far from close The 
Indo-Iranian Asura has an obvious derivation from a&ii, 
and, while the name of Assur is less certainly interpreted, 
it is important to note that its oldest form seems to have 
been Asir, and in Palestine we have the place name Aser, 
and among the Amorites, the sacred post, the Asera, and 
the divinity which took up its abode therein/ hTor do we 
need to fly to Babylon ter an explanation of the 360 day 
year of Vedic India, or the sacredness of the number 7 * 

There remains therefore the obvious conclusion that 
the Aryans of Mitani and Syria penetrated these lands 
from the east, their progress being rendered possible by the 
confusion and disturbance caused by the Kassite overthrow 
of Babylonia. But, accepting this simple and satisfactory 
view, the question arises in what light wo are to regard 
the gods of the king of Mitani, and the Aryan names. Are 
they early Indian, or early Iranian, or do they belong to 
the period before Indian and Iranian were differentiated? 
The view that the gods were Indian, brought by an East 
Iranian tribe, is adopted by Jacobi® as the only solution 
of the non-Iranian form of the name Nasatia, coupled with 
the Alta- found in the names of the kings of Mitani, 
This view receives some support from J Hope Moulton,’' 
who thinks a retrograde movement by tubes dissatisfied 
with India possible, and who strengthens his opinion by 

1 B. Meyer, Osschichte deb AUertums^, 1 li 593. 

2 Hi M. Ohddwiek m Ji H. MouKon, Early ZoroabinaBtsmi p. 32, 

3 F. W of the Moyal Asiatic Society, 191C, p. 364. 

4 B. Meyer, -Gesakichte des Aitertittft<i^, I. u. 608 

SAB. Keifib, Journal of the Eoyal Amaiie Sodely, t91$, p 35S 

6 Journal of ike Boyal Abiaiit, Society, 1909, pp. 731 ffi 

7 Early Zoroastnatii&m, pp. 23 ji 
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the acceptanco of a suggeBtion that tho data of the TiHrya 
aro bost explained on the view^ that the observations 
recorded were made in India at some time between B 0 1800 
and 900 This argument must be deemed wholly invalid, 
and the main suggestion must be regarded as distinctly 
improbable. The view of Oldenberg’ that we have to deal 
with proto-Iranian deities is thus in itself the natural one, 
and it certainly gains plausibility from the fact that 
India and the Hasatyas are known as demons, India and 
Haonhaithya, in Iran, while the omission of Agni who is 
clearly a specifically Indian development of the worship of 
fire tells in the same direction. 

E Meyer" on the other hand lays considerable stress 
on the fact that the gods are Aryan, not Iranian, and he 
finds in them a vivid presentation of the reality of the 
Aryan period which can be reconstructed from the agree- 
ment of Indian and Iranian, but of which the first direct 
proof is afforded by these names He has been accused 
of inconsistency in this regard by J acobi, and it is clear 
that his expressions'of opinion on this topic have not been 
altogether happily worded But the real meaning of his 
view is clear: he holds indeed that the period when the 
Aryans as an undivided people in the strict sense were 
living together in a country where Soma grew, probably 
Bactria and the western Hindu Kush, did not last so late 
as 1400 B C , and he accepts the view that the Indians 
must have invaded India not later than B. C 1500, But the 
spread of the people over Iran and India did not at first 
and in itself cause complete severance : this was a gradual 
development, doubtless beginning in the period of the 
united people and gradually increasing until in Iran the 
divergence was brought to its full development by Zoro- 
aster For the old suggestion, which saw in the division 
of the Aryans into Indians and Iranians the result of a 

1 Journal of the Moijal A^iahc Bodety, 1909. pp. 1095ff 

2 Sitzungihenchtu dcr Honigl. PreuSsttsoheA Akadetnio der Wissen-^ 
schaften zu Berlin, 1908, 'pp 14-18 ; Zettschrtft fur veryleichende Sprach* 
forschwng, xlu. 24-27, GesoMoMe des AUeriUmaJ I. ii 900 
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definite religious spl t due to the aotivity of Zoroaster we 
must substitute the conception of a difference of religious 
outlook, commencing in the period of united life, and 
intensifying with the separation of the elements of the 
people in space The gods of Mitaai are therefore best 
described as Aryan gods, and the language as an Aryan 
dialect, differing as it does both from Iranian and Vedic 
as known to us: unlike the former it keeps s between 
vowels in Nasatia, while unlike the latter it has Arta- not 
Bta-, though in this case the argument is difficult to press, 
for in Mitani script it was impossible to reproduce Ilta 
correctly: Suwardata seems clearly equivalent to the Vedio 
form suuaV'^atta, though that name Is not found in Vedio 
tests. Similarly the name Assara Mazas, which we must 
assume to have been borrowed at a much earlier date than 
that of its appearance, can be explained easily as Aryan : it 
is doubtless not a very perfect phonetic representation of 
the original, but the s is retained while the a is clearly 
Aryan, the speech whence it was taken being therefore 
older than either Iranian or Vedic, We need not of course 
postulate that the precise dialect whence these names 
come was the parent of Iranian and Vedic: it presumably 
was a dialect of Western Aryan origin. 

The value of this result lies in the main in the fact 
that it enables us to view in a new light the long continued 
controversy over the place of origin of the Indo-Europeans. 
The evidence Indicates that the entry of Aryans into Iran 
took place from the north-east, and that it conformed 
therefore to the general trend of the movements of the 
Iranian tribes throughout history It still remains open 
of course to hold that in the first place the Indo-Iranians 
came from Europe, and Moulton* has deduced from the 
similarities of German and Sanskrit in certain respects, 
such as the treatment of the aspirate medim, that we have 
to recognise first a migration from Europe of the primitive 
Iranian people, and then the migration at a very rapid 
rate of a Germanic tribe which imposed its language on 

% Ssiays and Studies jtresented to Willmn Midsaway pp. 249-860* 
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this population and passed on into India, leaving the 
Iranian population gradually to absorb those members who 
stayed in Iran This argument however is untenable; all 
the Indo-European languages have certain special points 
in which they agree with one or another of the group, and 
to deduce raoial mixture and migration from these facts is 
quite impossible. 

Moreover the hypothesis of an Asiatic origin of the 
Indo-Europeans has derived a good deal of additional plau- 
sibility from the discovery of Tocharian. It is indeed neces- 
sary not to overrate the importance of this evidence as 
Feist’ is inclined to do When we remember the wander- 
ings of the Gauls it is quite unscientific to assert that the 
Tocharian speech could not represent a migration from 
Europe into Asia. But a priori it is not so probable as the 
movement from east to west, and while the claim of South 
Russia to serve as the original Indo-European home is 
discounted by rhe fact that it is essentially a place of 
passage and not a permanent abode, the alternative claim 
of Germany must be held to be shattered by the fact that 
at the hands of the Germans the Indo-European speech 
has suffered such striking alteration in its sounds, an 
occurrence which Is most easily explained by the hypo- 
thesis that in Germany this speech was imposed by a small 
minority on a pre-existing population. The fact that 
Tocharian in its treatment of the gutturals, and to some 
extent in its retention of the vowels e and o beside a ranks 
with the centum speeches of Europe makes it reasonable 
to suppose that the Indo-European home lay in the plateau 
of central Asia, the source of the later Mongolian invaders 
of the west. The Tocharian speech may represent the 
language of the portion of the people who remained there 
after the centum speakers, and part of the saUm speakers^ 
had migrated west by a route north of the Aral and the 
Caspian, and the Aryans had moved south-west, while 
their nomads, the Scoloti and other Scythian tribes wan- 
dered on the steppes through which the earlier migrants 


1 J^ultur Indogermanen, p 519, 
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h 5 id moved. This is a conjecture of E Meyer & and while 
neither it, nor the suggestion that the Tripoije culture of 
South Russia® raaiks, in the period about S500-2000 B C , the 
march of Indo-European tribes westwards, can lay claim 
to more than plausibility, it is one which could effectively 
be used to solve many problems of linguistic history More- 
over this explanation accounts well for the close similarity 
between the accounts of the eaily Indo-Europeans and 
especially the nomadic tribes and those of the Mongols: 
as regards manner of life, religion and funeral customs 
similarity of circumstance would produce similarity of 
result ^ 

It is not of course to be assumed that the Indo-Euro- 
peans entered empty lands: the strong differentiation of 
the Indo-European speeches, and the character of the 
peoples are a priori proofs to the contrary, which are 
strengthened by anthropological and historical evidence 
It IS not impossible that we find in Tocharian a relic of a 
speech which has been overwhelmed by Indo-European. 
It shows a comitative suffix assdl, which most curiously 
must be identified with the added in the Mitani record 
to the names of Mitra and Varuna, no doubt to indicate 
them as a pair ' Whatever the explanation may he, it 
must in any event be remembered that the period of Indo- 
European unity need not be placed earlier than 3000 B, C. 
and that this is a comparatively late date in the history of 
man on this earth, 

1 Qesahichie des AltertuTus,^ I ii, 890 ft', 

3 Described by E W Minns, Scythians and Qreck\ pp 133 ff 

3 Tbe evidence is -well given by B W Minna, Scythians and OreaJis 
pp 85 ff„ but he, -writing in the main before the Toohauan evidence was 
known to him, is inclined unduly to accept the parallohsm us proof of 
Mongolian elements m the Scyths of Herodotot This need not m itself 
be doubted, but the weight of the evidence is ixusconoeived Similarly 
the tracing of certain features in early Buddhism to Mongolian sources 
rests on a false ignoring of the tact that the culture of uoinada ia practi- 
cally identical whatever the race 

4 The eon]6oture of Hall iJovmal of Hellenic Stit<iieit,xsiix.%l) 
the sufSx denoted the plural of each word is clearly un error, 
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fpHE word Sapta-stndhv, has been generally used in the 

Egveda in the sense of seven rivers. Thus Ev i. 32. 12 
eitols Indra for having let the seven rivers flow {dvasrjas 
sdrtave saptd sindhun) ; in i. 35. 8 the light of the sun is 
said to have illumined the eight quarters, the three desert 
regions, and the seven rivers (a^taii vyakhyat kahubhah 
pHliiiym trl dhdnva ydjaiid saptd sindhun) ; and in i. 71 1 
all offerings are said to wait upon Agni “as the seven 
mighty rivers seek the ocean” {samudrdm nd sravdtas 
saptd yahvzh). It is usual to suppose that the seven rivers 
meant are the five rivers of the Panjab (Vitasta, Asiknl, 
Parusni, Vipas and Sutudri) together with the Indus and 
the Sarasvati, the river Kubha in some enumerations 
taking the place of the last-named. If it is only a ques- 
tion of somehow making up a given number, we shall have 
no reason to quarrel with either of these enumerations or 
even suggest a third made up of the Ganges, the Jumna 
and the five rivers that give the Panjab its name. But 
there is another passage in the Bgveda’ where Sapta- 
sindhu is the designation of a land or country® watered by 
seven livers. The passage (viii, 24. 27) reads thus — ■ 

II ‘ 

Translation'. Who would free [us] from ruinous woe or 
from the Arya [ enemy ] in the Seven Eivers ; thou O vali- 
ant hero, bend the Dasa’s weapon [down] 

Scholars have been for the most part content to regard 
the Panjab as the modern equivalent of the ancient Sapta- 
sindhu, but the difficulties in the way of this identification 

1 Cp also Atharva Veda iv €. 2, though the passage is not decisive. 

2 In the Avesta Hapta-hindu is the regular name of a country once 
inhabited by the Aryans ; compare Vendidad ulS- 
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are quite on the eurfsoe The Paniab (Patic + ap) derives 
its name from only five nvers and they do not all flow 
into the sea, as Ev i. 71 1 requires it And to bring in 
distant or imaginary rivers to complete the number is a 
questionable process which does not explain why no trace 
of the ancient name of the country survives in its modern 
equivalent ; for, established names are tough things and 
die very hard To obviate this difficulty, some scholars® 
have imagined the seven rivers to be atmospheric 
streams ; but even so it would not be unreasonable to en- 
quire after their terrestrial analogues ; for, things celes- 
tial always have thfeir analogues on eaith. Further If the 
Bgveda — though not In its present form at least in its 
ideas and back-giound— is to be regarded as an Indo- 
Germanic product, would It be right to confine all the 
Vedic literary and religious activity to the Panjab and the 
country adjoining ? Would it not he nearer the mark to 
look up for the ‘ land of the seven iftivers ’ somewhere in the 
central Asian plateau which, if not the cradle of the Aryan 
race, was at least, we might presume, a place of long so- 
journ in the course of the Aryan migrations from their 
Arctic home ’ 

Curiously enough there is in central Asia, in Eussian 
Turkestan, Eorth of the Ala Tau Eange, East of the 
Lower Illi Eiver, and West of the Lepsa river, a country^ 
which is even now called ‘the land of the seven stieams’, 
this being the literal meaning of its current Eussian name 
‘Semiretchenski-kraf. Lake Balkash forms a part of its 
Northern boundary and the seven rivers— Lepsa, Baskan, 
Aksu, Sarkau, Biyen, Kartal, and Koksu — which give the 
country its name do all flow into this Lake; at least for a 
part of the year , for when not in floods the minor rivers 

1 Tie name is unknown to tic Rgireda. Its earliest mention is m 
the V^jasaneyi SamhitS rsxiv 2, where we are told— 

5 qw wl li 

Compare also Atharva Veda VI. 98 3. 

3 For example, B G. Tilak m the Arcttc Home, p. 288fF, 

3 See annexed map. 
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loose themselves in the sands Traces of an anc ent Airyan 
colonization of the land are still disceraable there- The 
Aryan Tajik, the aborigines of the fertile parts of Turke- 
stan and now known as Galchas, constitute in fact the 
intellectual element of the country and are the principal 
owners of the irrigated land The country,’ we must re- 
membei, is and has always been a theatre of a series of 
violent earthquakes, and in the course of centuries topo- 
graphic changes small and great are almost inevitable 
The sand storms which, as geologists tell ns,^ affected the 
stretch of country from Arabia to Mongolia must have 
produced certain other alterations in the physicial fea- 
tures® of the land ; but the main feature which gave the 
country its name, and the name itself, have survived, and 
if an expedition such as that of Sir Aurel Stem is sent to 
explore the land much new light might be forthcoming. 
Above all it would be necessary to find out if the names 
of these seven rivers, in the native pronunciations^ of 
them, afford any basis for fruitful philological deductions. 

If the suggestion as to a possible location for the Land 
of Seven Rivers that I have thrown out is at ail found 
worthy of a serious consideration it would follow that 
when, in the course of their migrations, the Aryan people 
came and settled in the Panjab they found the country, in 
its physical features and especially the river system, so 
much like their original Sapta-sindhu that it is likely 
that they might have transferred many of their original 
geographical names to this new land of their adoption, 
very much like what the English colonists did when they, 

1 For taller description see Asia. vol. 1, pp. 130 ff., by A. H. Keane ; 
Edward Stanford, London 1916. 

% Modern Science in Modern Life, vol. i. pp. 161 ff., Greshman Pub* 
lishing Co., London, 1910. 

3 Op. the ' desert regions ' or ' dry promontories ’ mentioned above in 
Ey, i. 35. 8. 

4 That foreigners absolutely’ maltreat the native names was never 
brought home to the writer of this paper so vividly as when he discover- 
ed that what is written in the maps as Soeka Boemi and pronounced by 
the ordinary rules of orthography was really, m the native Javanese 
pronunciation, Sukha-bhumi, 
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a couple of centuries ago occupied and colon sed Amonca 
or Australia. This probably led to a gradual effacement of 
all the memory of their original home ; so that later Brah- 
manic and Pauranic texts, and even Avestio texts for the 
matter of that, when, they speak of the Sapta-sindhu or the 
Land of Seven Eiveis, always mean by it India, or more 
correctly, the Panjab and the Gangatic Basin. 
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C HACTTN des litres du Mahabharata debate par une bene- 
diction hminaire uniforme : 

Nurayanam namaskriya Naram caiva narottamnm 
Levini Barasiatifn cmva tafojayam udirayet 
La m§me fomule reparatt veis la fin du dernier chant 
( SVIII 232) dans une sorte d’appendice qui traite de la reci- 
tation du Mahabharata Oette benediction d'aspeot assez 
banal ne parait pas avoir attire i’attention* ; on la lit et on 
la traduit sans s’y arrater L’interp rotation communement 
admise a ete suivie avec dooilitd par la traduction de P C 
Roy; Having bowed down to Narayana, and Nara the most 
exalted male being, and also to the goddess Sarasvati, must 
the word success be uttered (les legeres variantes de style 
qu’on releve d’un chant a I’autre dans ia traduction anglaise 
de cette formule n’en affeotent pas le sens). Le commen- 
tateur Rllakantha signals pourtant la possibility d’une 
autre interprytation pour le dernier pSda : tato vyaptas 
tayaiva Sarasvatya parama-Tcdruy.i'kayU janabodhEyavisto 
jayam ‘ Jayo nametifidso’yam ' iti vakiyamapatvaj Jaya- 
sarhjTla'hi BKdratakhyam itihasam ua 

Asfadasa purdndni Ramasya caritam tatha 
KarsnaTh vedam pancamam ca yan Mahabharatam viduh 
Tathawa Visyudharmas ca Sivadharmas ca idsmtah 
Jayeti ndma tesam ca pravadanti mamsinah 
th Bhavisyavacandt puranddikam vd 

Qaturndtn puTusdrthUndm api hefau iayo'striydm 
tit kosddanyamvd purusdrtha-p7atipadaknm granthain Sari- 
1 akasutrabhasyddiTupam udirayet uccarayet 

En commentateur hounSte, Rilakantha essaie de don- 
ner une valeur positive au mot tatah, que P, C Roy neglige^ 

1 Busier en a toutefois reconnu et signale la valeur religleuse- It is 
a characteristic mark of the works of the ancient BhEEgavata'Sect, where 
it IS invariaWy found, frequently with, the variant dev'ith Sarasvaf^^ 
VySsaih instead of ^Mva (Indian StUjdieSj ao^ II, p. ^ . 
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et qu on rend ordinairement par ensmte, aprSa cela ( - ai>- 
r6s ce triple namaskara).” 11 rattaelie par un lien imm^diat 
cet adverb au nom de Sarasvatl qni le precede, et il ex- 
plique : “ sous I’influenee de cette divinite qui est toute com- 
passion,” Quant au mot au lieu de iui attribuer ioi 
son sens usuel de “ victoire ” il le considgire coxnme une 
designation du Mahabkarata lui-m§me, et il cite a I’appui 
le texte expr^s du pofeme qui declare par deux fois : “ ce 
recit a nom Jaya” L 2302, XvnL 194 (la m^me designation 
est appliquee k un episode do I’epopee, le Vidulaputranu- 
^asana V, 4639 ), Il cite Tautorite du EhavisyapurSna qui 
applique le nom de Jaya non-seulement am Mahabharata 
mais encore aux dix-huit Puranas, au Ramayana, aux 
Visnudharmas et aux Sivadharmas. Il va mdme :iusqu’S, 
proposer d’4tendre cette designation a I’ceuvre philoso- 
pMque de Vyasa, le Sarirakasutra, et subsidiairement au 
oommentaire (de Sankara etc ) sui la foi d’un leiique qui 
definit ainsi le mot jaya : “ tout ce qui cause les quatre fins 
humaines.” 

On pent taxer ici Nllakantha d’un exc6s de subtility ; 
on peut lui reprocher d’attribuer au mot j’aya un sens pure- 
ment scolastique, ou meme imaginaire, que rien ne justifle 
dans I’usage reel de la litterature et de la langue O’est 
pourtant par un sentiment profond des realites de la langue 
qu’il a ete conduit presque instinctivement a ecarter le sens 
adopte plus tard par P C Roy et les Ocoidentaux. Jo 
ne crois pas qu’on puisse trouver en Sanscrit un ex- 
ample autkentique du verbs udirayati construit directeraent 
avec le mot qu’il s’agit d’exprimer. Jo n’ai pas be- 
soin de rappeler que ud-lrayati signifle au sens propre 
“ produire la mise en branle, faire monter en I’air, d^co- 
cher, lancer,” et de la, au sens figure, “pousser, fimettre (un 
son),” Mais, dans ce dernier cas, le verbe est tou]ours suivi 
d’un mot qui precise I’idSe de son* na tati (vdcam) udlrayety 
Manu ii. 116 ; vdcam udimyan, Ramayana ii 57, 3 ; udiray<i~ 
masuh.....Mokasab<iani, Ragku ii, 9; mantram udirayan, 
Yajnavalkya i 136, On ne dira pas plus en Sanscrit jayam 
udirayet qu’en franpais “pousser la victoire” pour exprirney 
I’idee de “ pousser uji cri de victoire.” 
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Maifi avant d adopter le sene indlgud assar^ment con 
tourn4, qujL est propose par Nilakautha, il convient deia 
miner si le teste ne pent pas foumir un sens plus simple et 
pins vraisemblable. Directement sans aucun prevention, 
on traduirait* “En adorant IsTarSyana, et Nara le meilleur 
des m&les, et anssi la deesse Sarasvatl, qu’on fasse de la 
saillir la viotoire ” N’onblions pas qne le couple Nara- 
Narayana est identiqne an couple Ariuna-Ersna ; I’idee est 
proclamee a maintes reprises dans le Mahabharata, p. ex 
I 218, 7889; 234, 8161; 228, 8302; III 47, 1888; V 96, 3496; 
111, 3824; VII 11, 422 ; 77, 2707 ; etc Cette Equivalence 
reconnue Evoque aussitot, en parallele avec la benediction 
liminaire, une autre formule qui traverse tout le poeme, 
qui en exprime toute I’inspiration, et qui subsiste encore 
dans la conscience de I’lnde comme la lepon la plus haute 
du Mahabharata : yatnh Krsnas tato jayah., I 205, 7513 ; IV. 
68, 2531 , VI 21, 771 ; 23, 821 ; IX. 62</>, 3491 ; XHI. 168, 7746: 
“ unde Ersna, inde victoria.” Dans plusieurs cas, la for- 
mule est completee par une formule analogue, yato dharmas 
tatdh Krsno. ,vr. 23, 821 ; IX 62 1 /', 3491; ies deux se combi- 
nent k leur tour en sene continue, yatalx Krsnas tato 
dharmo yato dharmas tato jayah XIII 168, 7746— “unde 
Krana, inde jus; unde jus, inde Victoria d’od resulte enfin 
la formule yato dharma<i tato jayah VI 65, 2695. Sous cette 
forme, la maxima semble proclamer une lepon de morale 
absolue • Le droit donne la victoire Mais o’est fausser le 
Mahabharata dans son principe mime que de I’interpreter 
ainsi Sans doute le Mahabharata est une epopee didac- 
tique et moralisante ; mais I’epopee et la morale y portent 
la puissante empreinte de I’organisatron sociale et reli- 
gieuse de I’lnde; elle est, comme toutes les creations du 
gEnie hindou, une ceuvre de caste et de sects. Eile eat bien 
le cinquieme Veda, comme elle e’appelle et comme on 
I’appelle, paroe que les quatre Vedas des brahmanes enseig- 
nent la vie sainte, ou plutOt la vie sacree, et qu’elle en- 
seigne avec une egale autorite la vie guerriere aux ksa- 
triyas Elle est bien aussi le Earsna Veda, “leVedade 
Ersna ” puisqu’elle prlche aux ksatriyas, comme une garan- 
tie de Bucces et de salut, le culte de Ersna. Le succes 
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ptHU le k^iatnya c e‘it la victolre jaya 1g salut pour le 
ksatnya, o est le dieu des ksatriyas, Krsna OCi ost Krsna, 
la est la victoire”; car, “si on a Krsna, on a tout ” — yatah 
Krsnas tatas sane; “ On est Krsna, la est la regie (dharma)," 
la r&gle propre des ksatriyas, cells qui leur piescrit de com- 
battre et de vainore ou mourir, ceile qui leur assigns pour 
fonction de manier le b§,ton du commandement, danda, le 
baton qui frappe le mechant et qui impose le respect des 
lois. Le Maliabharata dans son ensemble est 1’ illustration 
et le developpement de ces principes; ils convergent et 
s’illurainent dans la Bhagavadgita , cet incomparable dia- 
logue, souvent consldere comme un bors-d’oeuvie sublime, 
est tout au contrail e le coeur et le noyau de Fouvrage Les 
deux inseparables, en qui s’inoarnent iN'ara et Narayana, 
divinites tutelages de Foeuvre, Krsna et Ar]una, se re- 
cueillent, face a face, a Fheure des decisions suprSmes; le 
parfait clievalier inteinoge le Bienheureux, Bhagavat, 
maitre parfait de cbevalene ; il apprend a suivre sans hesi- 
tation sa loi propre dans Fensemble de la loi universelle ; 
il doit versei sans scrupule le sang, et de ses proches m§me, 
si le triomphe du bien Fexige, Les speculations m^taphy- 
jsiques des brahmanes, conpues par repugnance a Faction, 
s’harmonisent pour le ksatriya avec la necessity d’agii 
Arjuna, le parfait chevalier, est aussi le parfait devot; libre 
d’opter entre Fallianoe effective des divinites et ia simple 
assistance de Krsna comme cooher de char, il choisit 
Krsna comme la promesse infaillible du succes Les cri- 
tiques de FOccident, habitues a considerer le Mahabharata 
comme un traite de morale absolue, ont et§ souvent cho- 
ques de certains actes commis par les Pandavas et qui 
s’accordent mal avec I’id^al de Fhonneur chevaleresque : 
Yudhisthira emploie un subterfuge pour se debarrasser de 
Drona; Bhimasena porte a Duryodhana un coup deloyal 
L’auteur de Fepopee n’hesite pas a reporter sur Krsna lui- 
mSme la responsibiiite de ces actes ( YJI 190, 8748 , IZ. 58, 
3246); sa sagesse transcendante connait et utilise Les tran- 
sactions necessaires de la vie pratique. La fin ^ustifie les 
moyens, quand la fin est la victoire du droit. 

pp n’hesitera done pas, il me semble, a traduire ainsi 
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la benediction liminaire En adorant IfarayaTia et Naira 
lo mcilleur des m&les et auasi la ddeseo Saraevatl qu on. 
fasse venir d enx la vlctoira i 

Si I’mterpretation que je propose est exaete, les com- 
binaisons laborieuses eciiafandees autour du Mahabliarata 
tombent. On est alle jusqu’a presenter le Mahabharata 
Comme ie retournement artificiel d’un poeme anterieur qui 
aurait eu pour heros Duryodhana et ses freres. II est a la 
fois plus simple et plus honn^te de prendre le poeme, tel 
qn’ii est, pour essayer d’en ooncevoir la genese Que I’lnde 
ait eu des rhapsodes ou des jongleurs qui oolportaient des 
recitations dpiques, rien de surprenant ; la vie feodale de- 
vait aboutir a I’eclosion du genre sur le sol indien. Juches 
dans leurs chateaux-forts, les rajas d’ autrefois, comnote les 
Eajpouts modernes, assisaient a s’en delasser entre deux 
expeditions au lecit des exploits legendaires ; ils guettaient 
avec une curiosite impatiente le barde vagabond qui con- 
naissait les preux d’autrefois. Mais I’epopee n’est pas une 
simple collection de chants epiques enfiles boat a bout; 
o’est une composition savante organisee avec art autour 
d’une donnee oentrale, inspiree par un sentiment dominant 
qui la pen^tre et la traverse Dans rOooident, on I’unitS 
du groupe s’afS.rme dans le sentiment national, c’est Tame 
de la nation qui inspire le po^te. L’lliade, I’E'ndide, glori- 
Sent la Grece et Rome; la Pueelle de Chapelain comme la 
Henriade de Voltaire pretendaient glorifier la France. La 
foi rehgieuse est aussi un des liens les plus forts da la 
eollectivite ; i’^popee peut lui emprunter aussi son inspira- 
tion: la Jerusalem Delivree, le Paradis Perdu, la Messiade 
eont ecrites a la gloire du christianisme L’Inde n’a 
jarhais su degager sa conscience nationals; elle n’a re- 
connu son unite qu© dans son organisation social© et dans 
son pantheon Le Mahabharata decoule de cette double 
source ; il glorifie la caste des ksatriyas et le r 61 e ideal qui 
lui est assigne dans i’ensemble de la society hindoue ; il 
enseigne aussi aux ksatriyas la gloire du dieu qui leur 
garantit le succes et le salut. L’ adoration a Krsna, qtii a 
aoccrnipli tant de miracles dans la litterature de I’lnde au 
eoUJ.'^ des sieeles mentait de dornier a la sooiete brahmani- 
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qu 0 Bon 6 pop 6 e Unde des brahmanes 7 a concentre toat 
ee qu elle rec^lait de gri-ce, de t«ndregse, de douceur, dTiu 
manite. Le charme exquis de eette figure heroique et 
galante pouvait seul faire echec au Bouddha L’un. incar- 
nait I’ideal d’une communaute melancolique, sassee des 
douleurs de la Tie, sans autie consolation que I’espoir du 
neant L’autre devait attirer a lui les d,mes dprises d’action, 
d’aventures, de grands coups, de fetes galantes. Tous deux 
egalement acoueillants aeceptent les proselytes de I’lnde 
et du dehors. Menandre, le roi philosophe, incline au boud* 
dhisme ; mais vers le m&me temps un autre Grec, HGiodore, 
de Taxila, ambassadeur du roi Antalcidas aupres d’un 
prince indien, se reclame du dieu des ksatriyas, et dresse un 
pilier a Garuda en I’honneur de Vasudeva, dieu des dieux. 
Quand les Kusanas constituent un empire scythique dans 
THindoustan, un des successeurs de Kaniska s’attribue 
aussi le nom de Vasudeva Dans I’excessive penurie des 
documents historiques, ces menus indices, joints aux 
t^moignages indigenes (mser de Gkosundi, de Nanaghat)* 
laissent entrevoir I’active propaganda des Bhagavatas en 
concurrence avec les Bouddliistes. 

Pour le precede de composition aussi, lApopee de Bha- 
gavata semble entrer de propos d^lib^r^ en concurrence 
avec le bouddhisme Le MahabhSrata s’enorgueillit d’etre 
une “ cent-milliade ” ( ^atasahasrl ), autrement dit, une 
oeuvre gigantesque qui d^passe la mesure ordinaire des 
ouvrages bumains (zti. in-Mahabhamta' 5 atasaha$ryam Sam-^ 
hitaymn Vaiyasihyam.. ..parvam .. . adhyaydh) La desig- 
nation 4tait consacree dans I’usage d^s le Y® siecle ; I’ln- 
scription de Sarvanatha, trouvee a Khoh et datee de 214 
(ere de Oedi?), cite expressement le Mahabbarata comma 
“la collection de cent-mille” {uJztam ca Mahabharate sata^ 

sdkasryam Baihhitayam, Mais cette designation 

rappelle inevitablement ceux des ouvrages fondamentaux 
de la litterature bouddhique, la “ cent-milliade ” Satasaba-^ 
srika, comme on Fappelle par excellence, ou pour I’^noncer 
par son titre complet, la Perfection de la Sapience en oent-^ 
mille [lignes], Satasahasrika Prajnaparamita. Pour passer 
dans I’usage courant, I’ceuvre a da subir des reductions 
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6TiOOeBslY0&, an vingt-cinq miUe, en liuit mille (a,stasaha- 
erika; o’est la forme classique du tralte), en sept cents, en 
cinq cents Ugues La Satasahasnka s’y prgtait d’ailleurs 
sans difficuM; il suffisait d’elaguer les tautologies, les 
homonymes, les redondances, les repetitions qui I’endent 
et la grossissent ; il est evident que I’auteur s’est propose 
d’atteindre a tout pris les dimensions demesurees qu’il 
s’dtait assignees. Dans son effort continu vers le beau, 
rinde a manifestement passe par la stage intermMiaire du 
colossal ; avant de goQter et de ‘realiser la beaute dans 
Tequilibre harnionieux: des lignes, I’esprit humaln se laisse 
d’abord eblonir par ie prestige de la masse, Dans la litte- 
rature profane, la Brhatkatlia prdsentait un oas analogue ; 
Gunadhya, le Vyasa des contes, s’dtait pique d’eonre une 
" Grande Histoire mais son oeuvre n’avait pas pour sa 
sauvegarde, comme la Satasahasrl de Vyasa et comme la 
Satasahasrika bouddhique, le zele pieux des copistes; iln’a 
survdcTi que dans des adaptations reduites: Ksemendra en 
a tire nn bouquet (Manjarl); Budhasvamin en a versifie 
I’abrege (Slokasamgraha); Somadeva se donne formellement 
pour un abr^viateur (santgraham tacayamy aham). 

Mais o’est au bouddhisme encore qu’il faut revenir 
pour trouver le parallele le plus frappant du Mababharata. 
L’ecole des Mula-Sarvastivadins qui employait le Sanscrit 
comme langue sacree et qui se faisait gloire dune forte 
culture litteraire, s’est donne un Vinaya immense, double 
au moins en etendue du Vinaya des Sarvastivadins qui lui- 
mSme surpasse d’autant les Vinayas des autres dooles : 
Sthavira (Pali), Dharmagupta, Mahlsasaka, Mahasam- 
ghika. Son Vinaya ast plus grand que la Satasahasrika 
m^me ; la traduction tibetaine ocoupe treize volumes dans 
le Kan]our, tandis que la Satasahasrika n'en fait que 
douze. Autour de brdves et seches prescriptions de^la 
discipline monastique, le redacteur a aoonmule les reoits, 
les contes, les jatakas, les episodes, sans compter une veri- 
table biographie du Bouddha, une sorte de Buddhavamsa. 
qui peut faire pendant au Harivam^a, complement orga- 
nique dn Mab§,bharata. Avec toutes ses surcharges, tous 
§es Episodes, avec sa masse touffue et luxuriante, le Maha- 

14 [Bhaiidarkar,Coiii. Tol. J 
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bharata ports a rb base buf un Vinaya le oode do la disci 
plme fesatriya & 1 usage des Bh&ga'vatas. 



Ai^UijbM U UJSTlJCAliOaiES AB£ 

THEY TRDSTWORTHY? 

BY S'. E. PAEGITER 

G enealogies of the royal dynasties of ancient India 
are to be found in the Epics and Puianas, and profess 
to give the names of the kings who reigned in various 
kingdoms in Northern, Eastern and Western India They 
do not pretend to mention every king, but only those who 
left some memory behind them 

Those dynasties are assigned to two great stocks, one 
the Solar race that claimed descent from Mann, who was 
said to be son of Vivasvant (the Sun), and the other the 
Alla or Lunar race which claimed descent from Soma (the 
Moon) The Solar race held three kingdoms, those of 
Ayodhya, Videha and Vaisali, but the line of Ayodhya 
being the greatest was known specially as the Solar race. 
The Lunar race began with Pururavas Ail a and soon 
branched out into the five tribes of the Pauravas, Yadavas, 
Anavas, Druhyus and Turvasus The Pauravas established 
themselves in ail the middle region of North India, the 
Yadavas in Western India and the noith-west portion of 
the Dekkhan, the Anavas in the Panjab and in the Eastern 
region, and the Druhyus m the extreme North-west of 
India with offshoots that spread out into the countries 
beyond. They all belonged to the Lunar race, but this 
title was appropriated to the Paurava line and especially 
to its main branch which reigned at Hastinapura All 
those dynasties go back to very early times, and are dealt 
with in the genealogies. The question naturally arise.s 
whether the genealogies are worthy of credence 

They are plainly open to the objection that the long 
lists of kings are rather shadowy, and that their earliest 
portions are mythical and enveloped in fable. Such of 
course they must be, because genuine traditions of the 
earliest times can hardly be anything better, since there 
were no means in India of making permanent records con- 
temporaneously , and because such traditions cannot escape 
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the natural tendency m men to make mietakeg to magnify 
the past and to distort ancieat stones into fables But to 
acknowledge these limitations is not the same thing as to 
declare that those traditional genealogies are unworthy of 
any trust whatever. 

It was the vogue half a century ago to treat th^ 
earliest traditions as mere fables and explain them away 
by theories or presumptions In ail agfes the world has 
had its full share of vigorous life and martial exploits; 
large tribal movements occurred in early times and 
of conquest, as well as peaceful periods that ministered to 
national welfare, Great men lived and performed great 
deeds in those times, Theie was ample material for trufe 
songs and ballads in their honour, and it was but natural 
that such songs should have been composed and handed 
down It has now been found that the old accounts in 


other countries which were discredited halt a century ago 
were based on genuine tradition, because excavations and 
discoveries have gone far to rehabilitate the general trust- 
worthiness of those accounts Men in ancient times knew 
the difference between truth and falsehood as well as we 


do, for truth was praised and falsehood condemned as far 
back as literature can testify It is absurd to suppose then, 
that men in old times discarded the truth and car^ully 
handed on what was spurious. In fact, the position has 
been reversed now, as compared with that of &fty years 
ago. It is no longer 'correct to declare that the person who 
seeks i^orittation from ancient tradition should first prove 
that it is worthy of attention, for now the duty rather lies 
on the person, who pronounces a tradition to be worthless, 
to give reasons for his assertion. 

Civihsation in India is very ancient and many kktg- 
oms existed in Very early times Where kingdoms and a 
degree of civilization flouris'hed, tradition could and natur- 
ally Would tememher the names of the kings, because a 
large of knowledge in ancient times consisted of his- 
terical tradition, without the multitudinous subjects wiih 
hioh we are overburdened It is not credible then that 
0 ffiomoiy of Ui&tmguisk&d of earlier timeii should 
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be whelly lost in titeit own nation and the proeumptioti ib 
that ancient tradition about kings is pnmd facie desetvmg 
of attention Accotdingly the ancient Indian genealogies 
are presumably genuine tradition in their main outlines, 
while of course judgment may be rcsetfed on Various 
particulars, knowing how human testimony is liable to 
develop mistakes in details in the course of time 

There is however a further objection whether the 
genealogies, supposing they were genuine, may not have 
been tampered with or at least corrupted so as to Vitiate 
their value, as we have them now Certainly spurious 
genealogies, both royal and private, have been fabricated 
in past times ; but before any one would think of fabricating 
a false thing the real and true thing mu^t have existed, 
and the real thing must have had such a value that therP 
was a strong incentive to make and put forward a spurious 
thing as genuine. False genealogies presuppose and inn- 
tate genuine genealogies. It is incredible that any on® 
would construct a false genealogy before real genealogies 
existed. Real genealogies must have existed from the 
earliest times, because, as soon as any chieftainship or 
kingship was 'established in any tribe or people, a real 
genealogy of the chiefs or kings who succeeded must in. 
the nature of things have come into existence. Chieftain- 
ships began as soon as tribes developed any kind of col- 
lective existence, and as they generally tended to become 
hereditary, genealogies of the ruling families must have 
been coeval with the origin of civilization The fact that 
the original ■founder is often 'wrapped in fable, such -as that 
he was the offspring of the sun or moon or some super- 
human being, does not militate against this conclusion, 
because such fables merely touch the origin of the family: 
the succession of chiefs or kings, when such rule was cmce 
established, was real, that is, there wonld be a real genea- 
logy. 

Beal genealogies then must have existed from the 
earliest stage of civilization, before fictitious genealt^es 
eoirld have been thought of, and long before falsehood 
could have been attempted suooessMiy. The oooasioBS 
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when spurious lineages are generally constructed are the 
rise of new chiefs or kings, because their families and 
dignity need to be enhanced by devising connexions with 
earlier and greater dynasties. If is the ifotus homo who 
requires a spurious genealogy Instances of spurioug 
genealogies have been detected m medieval and modern 
India, and false descents have been alleged in some of the 
smaller ancient genealogies in some of the Puranas, but 
these are clearly later productions. 

Beal genealogies moreover would have been carefully 
preserved by the kings and their priests and bards, because 
ancient lineage has always been a source of pride, and 
ancestral fame always a theme for poetic laudation Bards 
and ballad-makers have always existed, who not only 
ministered to the pride of king-s but also gratified popular 
interest by reciting old ballads and traditional tales; and 
such recitals are alluded to in Sanskrit books In such 
dynasties there would have been no occasion for making 
false genealogies while the dynasty lasted, and little or no 
motive for falsification after it had passed away 

Mistakes, omissions and corruptions might and no 
doubt did creep into the genealogies during the lapse of 
time, and it may even be conceded that attempts may have 
been made to remove unpleasant facts from them. These 
may be cited as instances. The Kanyakubja dynasty which 
culminated in Visvamitra, and the Kas! dynasty have been 
wrongly alleged in some of the Puranas to have been des- 
cended from the successors of Bharata the great and pious 
monarch of the Paurava race , and the genealogy of the 
Ayodhya line given by the Ramayana is incorrect both in 
respect of its arrangement of the kings and also by its 
omissions, The errors in the Ramayana appear to have 
been due to the lack of the historical sense among ancient 
brahmans, for it is mainly brahmanical; but the wrong 
descent of the Kanyakubja and Kasi lineages is hardly 
explicable except on the supposition that there was some 
tampering. Still, whatever the causes were, those errors 
failed to establish themselves, because the majority of thi 
authorities have preserved different accounts which appea 
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on examination to be more trustworthy. There appears to 
have been a sufficiently strong body of traditional know- 
ledge in N’orth India to prevent false particulars from 
being successfully introduced to any serious extent. There 
were bards, not only in the royal courts, but also else- 
where. An error might have prevailed in one place but 
could hardly have gamed acceptance everywhere among 
all the bards; and the errors cited above illustrate this. 
The wrong derivation of the Eanyakubja dynasty from 
Bharata’s successors had some attraction, because several 
brahman families did originate from them, and Vi^va- 
initra’s brahmanhood would have appeared less revo- 
lutionary if he also had that descent; yet the majority of 
the genealogists have ignored it, and even two of the books 
which give the wrong version give also the true version 
The Ramayana has been probably the most famous poem 
in India for much more than a thousand years, and its 
authority would (one might think) have oveiborne every 
other work ; yet all the Puranas, even those which have 
erred in the Eanyakubja matter, disregard its version of 
the Solar dynasty and give another version, which appears 
to be correct, for it is corroborated by incidental references 
in various other books. Even the Ramayana therefore 
with all Its fame could not establish an incorrect genea- 
logy. 

Fictitious genealogies do occur in Sanskrit books and 
the difference between them and the royal genealogies is 
very striking They are those which appear in connexion 
with Daksa in the accounts of creation, the genealogies 
of the Pitrs, those which explain how the various kinds 
of fires developed, and such like. They are all brahmanioal 
compositions, obviously imitated from the dynastic genea- 
logies, and bearing their spuriousness on their face More- 
over attempts to construct real genealogies out of insuffi- 
cient materials are also found, such as the so-called 
vamsas of the Bhargavas, Atreyas, Vasisthas and other 
brahman families found in the Erahmanda, Vayu, Mateya 
and Lihga Puranas These are not proper genealogies. 
They contain here and there a piece of genealogy 
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comprising a few^ generations, but all the rest of t tie yamaas 
is merely a list of i-ishis and gotras compiled with no clear 
aicrangement The pieces of genealogy given do not appear 
to be original, but seem to have been constructed from 
information collected from various books, information that 
can be generally found elsewhere now. Those brahman 
were manifestly complied in imitation of the royal 
genealogies at a much later date, and since there weie no 
real hrahmanical genealogies preserved by tradition, the 
compilers simply put together, as best they could, all the 
scraps of information they could fnd. 

Such fictitious genealogies and brahmanioal vaiiisas 
would never have been fabricated, unless real genealogies 
had existed before them and been famous Manifestly there 
ware no real and famous genealogies except those of 
the royal dynasties, which were all ksatriya. Consequently 
these latter were the originals which the former tried to 
imitate. These spurious genealogies then offer strong 
testimony to the antiquity and genuineness of the royal 
genealogies ; and their defects and inaccuracies, comparedi 
with the abundant, simple and generally natural details 
of the ksatriya genealogies, reveal plainly what spurious 
work was like 

The royal genealogies were kept up and preserved, not 
by brahmans as brahmans, because such matters were not 
their province, but naturally by men connected with the 
courts, where the succession of kings was a subjeot of 
qontanuous importance and interest Those men were royal 
hards, and may even have been brahmans; yet, if brahmans 
wera the custodians of the genealogies, they did their 
duties nat as brahmans but as court functionaries. The 
rishis. or strict brahmans of ancient times did not busy 
themaelves with such mundane affairs, except rarely and 
in special circumstances. They did not take any pains to 
preserve even their own vamsas, since no genuine brah- 
raanical genealogies are to be found. Had s«,oh once 
existed;, they would certainly have been preserved the 
brahmans who have been the custodians of Sanskrit literal- 
tet® for at least two thousand years.^ The only Jreal 
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genealogies they have preserved are the ksatriya genealo- 
gies of the ancient dynasties Since the brahmans preserved 
the Vedas and other brahmanical works with* verbal 
accuracy, there is no improbability in believing that bards 
and genealogists and pauranikas could have preserved 
those genealogies with substantial faithfulness. For these 
and other reasons also, the discussion of which would 
panch augment this paper, there seems to me to be no 
reasonable doubt that the royal genealogies are really 
ancient and substantially worthy of acceptance And this 
conclusion is corroborated by the fact that those genea- 
logies, and they alone in Sanskrit writings, describe how 
what we know of the Aryan occupation of India took 
place, namely, by the diffusion and domination of the Aila 
or Lunar race over North India and the north-west of the 
Dckkhan. Their harmony with positive ethnological facts 
is unimpeachable testimony to their trustworthiness. 
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By GEORGE A. GRIERSON 

S CHOLAES are not agreed as to the home of literary Pali. 

The three most important theories axe those of H. 
Oldenberg, R Otto Pranke, and B. Windisch. 

According to Oldenberg,' ‘ the home of the Pali lan- 
guage must be looked for more to the south than to the 
north of the Vindhya mountains.’ 

Pranke,” after considering the dialectic peculiarities 
of all the available coins and inscriptions in the Pali lan- 
guage, comes to the following conclusions — (1) that the 
language of the Inscriptions of the eastern parts of Nor- 
thern India difters from Literary Pali in such important 
particulars that Literary Pali cannot have had its home 
there; (3) that as regards the language of the Kharosthl 
documents of North-Western India, there are both points 
of agreement with, and points of difference from, Literary 
Pah. Hence, though the North-West was not the home of 
Pah, the gap between the two dialects is not so great as in 
the East ; <3) that the language of the inscriptions of the 
Deccan shows marked points of difference from Literary 
Pali, He is thus unable to accept Oldenberg’s theory; 
(4) that the language of the inscriptions of the Western 
Madhyadesa shows most points of agreement with Literary 
Pali, though there are some points of difference. Taking 
the inscriptions of the fourth group in detail, and com* 
paring the language of each with Literary Pali, he ffnafJhy 
decides that the home of Literary Pali was South to dihe 
South-East of the EharesthI country, South of 'Mathuta aird 
perhaps also South of BancKi and Bharaut, os at all events 
not in the immediate neighbourhood of these places, West 
or South-West of the PAli of the North-East, North of 
Nasik, and East of Girnar, In other words, the oiaginal 

1 Vtnsya pitaJca, p. liv 

and Samkrd, .ebapter x, esp. p< 138. Franke wiole 

agrets Euba, 
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home was as nearly as possible the country between the 
middle and western Vlndhyas. So far he considers his 
points as proved, and he adds the conjecture that the city 
of Ujjayini probably occupies the centre of the tract 

WindischMays’stress 'on the fact that Franke’s con- 
clusions are mainly negative. The home was not in the 
East, or North-West, or South, and therefore it must have 
been where he puts it, as this was the only remaining 
possible location. He then urges that Literary Pali, as its 
name implies, was a literary language, and was therefore, 
like all literary languages, a more or less mixed form of 
speech. But, as this mixed language must have had for its 
basis some particular dialect, he contends that this was 
the dialect spoken by the Buddha himself, — the language 
of Magadha As a literary language this was influenced 
by the languages spoken to its "West, and especially by the 
other great literary language, Sanskrit. This accounts for 
the retention of a Sanskrit r instead of the MagadhI 1, and 
for the use of o instead of the MagadhJ e in the nominative 
singular of a-bases In other respects Literary Pali agrees 
very well with the peculiarities of MagadhI Prakrit as 
described by the grammaiians. The Buddha himself, in 
the course of his travels, would have picked up dialectic 
peculiarities of the places where he preached, and it is the 
Buddha’s language that it was intended to preserve in 
Pali,=* 

It seems to me that Windisch’s explanation is the 
right one. It is the only formula that explains the Indian 
tradition, according to which Literary Pali is .described as 
MagadhI, From inception to conclusion, his arguments 
are eminently cautious and reasonable ; and, accepting the 
fact that Literary Pali was a mixed form of speech having 

1 Ueber den spmchhahen Charakter des £ah, in du XIV'^ C'on.^ 

ffr&s International des Orimtahstei. {Algiers, 1905 J, part I pp. esn 

PP 377ff. ’ ^ 

2 It IS worth noting that, according to M&kandeya, the peculiarities 
of MSgadhI Prakrit extended much further west m cohneXioH with 
PaiEHoI Prakrit Thus ( xx, 2, 3, ) Sauraseni PaisSci changed s to 5 and / 
to i and the latter change also took place m PsacSE Paifeol {xx, 14). 
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)ft8 its basis the language of Magadha, the object of thepre 
eent paper is to see if we can trace this development any 
further, and ascertain the locality in whioh it is probable 
that Literary Pali received its final form. 

It is generally accepted that in Anoka’s time MagadhI, 
the language of his court, was employed as a Koa/q, spoken 
and understood over the greater part of India, and certainly 
as far JTorth-West as Shahbazgarhi It had its variations, 
just as at the present day the modern HindostanI, as 
spoken in Delhi differs from that spoken in Eastern Ben- 
gal or in Madras. As in the case of HindostanI, wherever 
it was used it imported peculiarities from the local dialect, 
but in the main it was the same language throughout. 
There is no reason for supposing that this was not the case 
before Anoka’s time. A does not establish itself in 
a moment or at the command of a king, but by gradual 
growth, and that being the case, we are justified in assum- 
ing that the Buddha found his native language a useful 
Kpo'Tj that could be employed wherever he preached. 

Sten Konow, in his article on the Home of 
draws attention to the many points in which Pali agrees 
with Pai^aoi Prakrit These are — 

1 The hardening of sonant mutes. 

"2 The retention of intervocalic consonants 

3 The employment of svarahhakti in words such a 
bhanya, smana, and kamta. 

4 The change of ny to iin. 

5 The preservation of y, instead of changing it to j. 

6 The termination o of the nominative singular of 
a-bases, not the MagadhI e. 

7 General agreement of the inflexional systems. 

To these may be added — 

' 8 In the Standard PaiSaci of Kekaya, but not in 
the sub-diale ots of Surasena and Pancala, the re- 
tention of the Sanskrit and its non-change to 
the MagadhI L 


1 ZDMG. Isav (1910), p. 114 fi. 
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Eonsw places the heme of Paieaci in and about tlw 
Yindhyas and perhaps further to the South and to the 
Esgt, and argues (p. 118)~"iB this supporting the above- 
mentioned theory of Franke— that it follows that Pali is 
baged op an Aryan dialect spoken in. the same neighbour' 
hood. 

While I agree with Eonow as to the close relaiionshiip 
between Paisaci and Pali, I am compelled to differ from 
him altogether as to the home of the latter. In a paper’ 
entitled' Puisact, PaisacaSt and ^Modern Fdaca', I have 
discussed this question at considerable length and believe 
that I have proved that there was once a tribe or group of 
tDibes in the eictreme North-West of India, to which was 
given the name of ‘PiSaca’ by those who lived farther to 
fee East; that these people spoke a language ealLed by the 
Prakrit grammarians ‘PaisacI Prakrit’; and that traces 
of this particular Prakrit are still to be found in consider- 
able numbers in the languages spoken on the North- 
Western Frontier at the present day While I admit that 
it is probable that these Pisaoes spread down the Indus 
into. Eajputani and along the Eonkan coast, I maintam 
that the nidus in India from which they spread was the 
North-West, and that, though they may have carried their 
language with them, this North-West was its proper home. 

I do not propose to repeat here the arguments used in 
that paper They are there for those who wish to discuss 
them; but I mention one, because it involves a new piece 
of evidence that was not available when the paper was 
Wtittem 

Ass Eonow points out (p- 100 ), the later Prakrit Gram- 
marians knew numerous PaJsaei dialects, 

Hsmaoandra knew three, hut does not say where they 
were spoken. 

Marfcandeya {17th century) mentions the following— 

1 E^Ideliya 3 Pan cal a 

% Pandya 4 Gauda 


1 ZDM0. Ixvi (191*2), pp. # ff. 
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5 MSgadha 

6 VrScada 

7 Dsksmatya 


8 SaxLPase'na 

9 Kajikaya or Kaiteya 
10 Sahara 

11 Drivida 


Of these ( Sutra 8 ) he says that only three were civi- 
lized {nagara) The rest were local dialects of no import- 
ance The three were Kaikeya, Saurasena, and Paficala 


Ramatarkavagisa ( ? 17th century } knows two PaisS.- 
oikas, one Eaikeya and the other (?) Caska He adds that 
if other Prakrit dialects, e. g Magadhi, are used incorrectly, 
they become asuddha Paisdcil^a. 

Laksmidhara gives the following list of countries in 
which Pai^aci was spoken (quoted from, the Mysore Edi- 
tion of 1889) — 


1 Pandya 

2 Kekaya 

3 Bahiika 

4 Sunha(la) 

5 Nepal a 


6 Kuntala 

7 Sudhesna 

8 Bota 

9 Q-andhara 
10 Haiva 

11 Kannojana 


The first thing that strikes one about these three lists 
is the great extent of country that they cover. If we are 
to accept" them in their entirety, Paisacl Prakrit was 
Bjibfc'eh over nearly the whole of India and also in Tibet. 
It would, in fact, be more of a kow'v than modern Ilindos- 
tanl. In the second place they do not agree There is only 
ode namb, Kekaya, common to all three, and it is the only 
ode which, according to Markandeya, has a dialect of im- 
pdrtanfcV. This Kekaya (with which we may also county 
Gandhaia) lies in the extreme North-West of India', in the 
very locality where I, for independent reasons, have located| 
the Pi^adak The remaining names seem to be what Rama- 
tarkavSgl&a calls asuddha Paisdcikah, i e. are either not 
;^ai^adi at all but are corruptions of the local dialects,' or^ 
else, what is' more probable, local varieties of ^ali, the 
l&^age of the, to them, heretical Buddhists. Tfiis wduld 
aeoount for the presence in the lists of names such as 
Bo^a (Tibet), PSndya, or Dravida. names that indicate 

16 [Bhandarkar Com. Vol,] 
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Bodhisatta studied there in several previous births In 
many cases he went there in a former birth at one of the 
numerous sons of Brahmadatta, king of Benares,® and in 
other births he was even a professor there “ In fact a 
perusal of the Jatakas shows that during the period in 
which they were composed Taksa^Ua was considered to be 
the only place in India where a Buddhist could get a 
complete education. Binally, in Jataka 239, the Bodhisatta 
is represented as king of TaksaMla, 

When we consider the undoubted fact that Paisaoi 
Prakrit was the vernacular language of the country round 
Taksasila, and that it is closely connected with Pali, we 
have a strong reason for concluding that Literary Pali is 
the literary form of the MagadhI language, the then kouiJ 
of India, as it was spoken and as it was used as a medium 
of literary instruction in the Taksasila University It was 
the language of educated Buddhists and, in a polished form, 
would naturally be used by them for literary purposes. 

The origin of modem literary Hindi presents a strik- 
ing parallel to that suggested above for Pali The langu- 
age of the country round the great university town of 
Benares is quite different from that of Delhi. Uerverthe- 
iess Hindostani, the Mti-r/ founded on the speech of the Delhi 
market, has been adopted in Benares as an important 
vehicle of literary expression, and, under the form of 
Hindi, bears all the hall-marks of the Sanskritizing in- 
fluence of the University in which it has been nurtured 
and from which it has gained universal acceptance More- 
over, many books written by eminent Hindi writers display 
idioms and a vocabulary which clearly belong to the 
Awadhi and the Bhojpuri spoken in or not far from 
Benares, and which are strange to the language of the 
Upper Doab. 

1 JStakas 80, 09, 117, 130, 149, ISO, 163, 165, 1V3, 175, 180, 185, 300, 211. 
214, 351, 359, 276, 384, 313, 319, 323, 338, 337, 346, 348, 356, 376, 380, 392, 
402-3, 411, 413-4, 418, 423 431, 440, 443, 445, 447, 453, 467, 474, 478, 488, 498, 
499 524 527-30 537. 

'z JStakas 50, 55, 96, 101, 132, 151, 160, 181, 252, 260, 262, 269, 282, 289, 
310, 349, 355, 362, 415-6, 456, 468, 525. 

3 Jatakas 71, 97, 338, 353, 377, 
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By T W KHYS DAVIDS 

A SOKX states in bis Edicts that it was the horrors of 
actual warfare, as brought to his notice during his 
conquest of Kalinga, that led him to the propagation, in 
those Edicts, of the Dhamma— the Norm — as the only 
true conquest So the Buddha is repiesented in this 
Suttanta as setting out his own idea of conquest (not 
without ironical reference to the current idea } and then as 
inculcating the observance of the Dhamma — the Korm — 
as the most important force for the material and morpJ 
progress of mankind 

The whole is a fairy tale. The personages who play 
their part in it never existed. The events described in it 
never occurred And more than that A modern writer, 
telling a story to emphasise a moral, would always, like 
the creator of the immortal Dr. Teufelsdrockh, endeavour 
to give probability, vraisemblance, to the characters and 
events of his tale. Here the very opposite would seem to 
be the case. Recourse is had rather to the shock of 
improbability, This is in accord with the procedure in 
other cases ( for instance in the story of Sharp-tooth the 
Priest, or in that of the Riddles of the God ).^ The point 
of the moral — and in this fairy tale the moral is the thing 
— is the Reign of Law. ISTever before in the history of the 
world had this principle been proclaimed in so thorough- 
going and uncompromising a way. But of course it is not 
set out in such arguments as we find in modern treatises 
on ethics or philosophy. The authors are not writing a 
monograph on history or ethics They are preaching a 
gospel; and their method is to state their view, and leave 
the hearer to accept it, or not, just as he pleases. 

The view was, so to speak, in the air at that time. 
The whole history of religion, in India as elsewhere, had 
been the history of a struggle between the opposing ideas, 
1 KUtadanta acd Safcka-Fanha {Diglia Nikaya, r, and ni). 
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or groups of ideas that may be summed up by the words 
Animism and Normahsm. Animiam haa now become a 
well-known term. It is based on the very ancient hypo- 
thesis of a soul — a subtle, material, homunculus or 
mannikin supposed to dwell in the heart oi a man. This 
afforded what seemed a simple and self-evident ‘explana- 
tion’ of many mysterious things When in his dieam a 
man saw another, whom, when the dieamer woke, he knew 
to have been dead, he at once concluded, on the evidence 
of the dream, that the person he saw in his dream was 
still alive. It is true he had seen the body dead But it 
was self-evident that a something he knew not what, hut 
veiy like the body, was still alive. He did not reason 
much about it, or stay to weigh the difficulties involved 
But he was much too frightened of it to forget it Once 
formed, the hypothesis was widely used When a man 
awoke in the morning after hunting all night in his 
dreams, and leaint from his companions that his body had 
been there all the time, it was of course his ‘soul’ that had 
been away. In a similar way death and trance and 
disease could be ascribed to the absence of the ‘souT 
‘Souls’ were believed to wander from body to body. 
Animals had souls, and even things, when they were 
uncanny, or when they seemed to have life and motion 
and sound The awe-inspiring phenomena of nature were 
instinctively regarded as the result of spirit action : and 
rivers, plants and stars, the earth, the air and heaven be- 
came full of souls, of gods, each of them in fashion as a 
man, and with the passions of a man. 

But wide-reaching as this hypothesis was, it could 
not cover everything. From the earliest times of which 
we have any record we find in India as elsewhere quite a 
number of religious beliefs and ceremonies which were 
not explained, and could not be explained, by the hypo- 
thesis of a soul In other words they are not animistic 
The first impiessiou we get is that of the bewildering 
variety of suoh beliefs But they can be arranged, with 
more or less exactitude, into over-lapping groups . and 
behind all the groups can be dfscempd a sipgle underlying 
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pr nciple That principle is the belief in a certain rule 
order, law We have no word for such a belief in. English 
and this, since the theory is as important, in the ancient 
Indian religions, as Animism, is a pity I have suggested 
in my lectures on Comparative Religion in Manchester, 
to call it ISToimalism.^ 

Of course the men who held the beliefs, and practised 
the ceremonies so-named, had no clear conception of the 
theory of formalism, just as they had no clear conception 
of the theory of Animism But they unmistake ably held 
the view that things happened, effects were brought about 
without the agency of a soul or god, and quite as a 
matter of conise ; and they regarded that as the rule in 
such and such a case. Kow we do not ourselves believe 
in the rule or in any one of the rules, thus laid down — ■ 
(any more than we believe in the hypothesis of a homun- 
culus within the heart). But the word Animism has been 
found most useful in clearing up our appreciation of 
ancient views Its usefulness is limited, it is true. It 
covers rather less than half of the main beliefs recordefd 
in the most ancient literatures of the world. The other 
half would be covered by the corresponding hypothesis of 
formalism. 

This is not the place to raise the question of the 
importance of Rormalism in the general history of reli- 
gions. Perhaps one of the reasons why, in Europe, so 
much more attention has been paid to Animism, may be 
that the general trend of belief in Europe is itself predomi- 
nantly animistic. But it is at least certain that in the 
far East, and more especially in China and India, Nor- 
mahsm is the more important of the two. 

In China it is the basis of the theory of the Tao (the 
way), which finds its earliest expression in the famous 
tractate ot Lao Tsu, but was undoubtedly earlier than 
that, and is taken for granted also by Confucius. The 
Tao is quite hfornialistic ; and though much abused in 
later times in the of&cial circles of Taoism, the early form 


1 Journal, Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1S14-15, 
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of it has never ceased to nfliienco the various intelleotual 
centreb of Chinese belief The theory of Yang and Yin, 
also so widely, indeed universally held, m China, and also 
going back to very early times, is equally hTormalistic 
Wd one of these three conceptions was ever personified 
All three rested on the idea of law or rule independent of 
any soul 

In India our earliest records, the thousand and more 
Vedio hymns, seem at first sight to be altogether animistic 
They consist almost exclusively in appeals to various 
gods. The European books on Indian religions are 
concerned, when treating of the Vedic period, with de* 
scriptions of these gods, based on the epithets applied to 
them, the acts attributed to them, and so on But these 
poems make no pretention to being a complete statement 
of the beliefs of the tribes whose priests made use of the 
poems. Other poems, not included in our present collec- 
tion, were doubtless extant in the community at the time 
when the collection was made. Other beliefs, not men- 
tioiTea'in the poems, were widely influential among the 
peb;^l0. What we have is not complete even as a summary 
of thb theosophy, or the ritual, or the mythology of the 
priests; and it refers only incidentally to other beliefs, 
uneohnected with gods, of great importance as a factor in 
religion and daily life 

This conclusion might be justified as rendered neces- 
sary by a critical consideration of the simple known facts 
as to the composition of the anthology we call the Jlg- 
yeda; It is confirmed by the discovery in later Vedio 
hocks, especially in the manuals of domestic rites, of 
customs and beliefs that must evidently go back to the 
Bgveda period, ( though not referred to in that collec- 
tion ), and even of one or two such cases that certainly go 
back' to an earlier period still. We have space here for 
only one or two sample instances, and even they can only 
be treated in the merest outline. 

Take the case of rta. The meaning of the word 
would seem to have passed through some such evolution 
fts mbtibn, rh'ythmie motion, order, cosmic order, moral 
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order the right In those slowly moving ages a long 
period must be postulated for tho growth and consolida 
tion of such ideas The word la found, moidentally 
mentioned, at the end of its career, in the Avesta and the 
Veda It must have been in full use before the Persian 
Aryans had separated from the Indian Aryans. The idea 
may therefore with reasonable probability be traced back 
to the third millennium before Christ The use of the 
word died out in India before the time of the rise of 
Buddhism Of the pre-Buddhistic Upaiiisads it occurs 
only in one— the Taittirlya In the peroration to that 
work rta is placed above, before the gods. The word 
occurs, It is true, in three or four isolated passages of post- 
Buddhistie works, but these are archaisms It has not 
been traced in either the Buddhist or the Jama canonical 
literature. 

The process of the gradual decline in the use of an 
abstract word is precisely analogous to the process of the 
gradual decay and death of a god ’ Tne word covers not 
one idea only, but a number of connotations The impli- 
cations involved in it are constantly, though imperceptibly, 
changing. Sooner or later one or other phase of it over- 
masters the others, and some new word, or words, empha- 
sising some one or other of the various connotations of the 
older word, come gradually into use as more adequate 
or more clear When that process is complete the older 
w6rd is dead But it lives again in the newer word or 
words that have taken its place, and would never have 
been born or thought of unless the older word had pre- 
viously lived. It was so with rta — a broader and deeper 
conception than the Greek moira , and more akin to the 
Chinese Tao, Like these, rta was never personified and 
it lives again in the clearer and more definite (though still 
very imperfect) phrases of the Suttanta before us now. 

The case of rta is by no means unique. I have else- 
where discussed at some length another case, that of tapaa 
or self-mortification, austerity.^ It was held in India from 

1 See Buddhist India, p. 234. 8 Dialogues of the Buddha, i, 213 f* 

it [BhSndarkar Com, Vol. ] 
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Vfedic times onwards that tapas (originally bumiiig glow 
but afterwards used of fasting and other forms of self- 
mortffio-ation) worked out its effects by itself, without the 
intervention of any deity This is only the more remark- 
able since it is almost certain that in India., as elsewhere, 
the ecstatic .state of mmd which rendered such austerity 
possible was originally often regarded as due to the in- 
spiration of a spirit But it is, so far as I know, never 
mentioned that the supernormal effects of the austerity 
were due to the spirit from whom the inspiration came 
The effects were due to the austerity itself Very often 
indeed there was no question of any deity’s help in the 
determination to carry out the self-torture — just as in the 
case of the pujari's at the ghafs in modern India 

Even the very sacrifice itself — made to gods, supposed 
to give sustenance and strength to gods, accompanied by 
hymns and invocations addressed to gods — was not entirely 
free from such normalistic ideas. The hymns themselves 
already contain phrases which suggest that their authors 
began to see a certain mystic powei over the gods in a 
properly conducted sacrifice. And we know that after- 
wards, in the BrShmanas, this conception was carried to 
great lengths So also we have evidence of a ntiysti*c 
power, independent of the gods, in the words, the verses^ 
that ae^oompany the sacrifice It is no contradiction pf 
this that we find this mystic power itself deified and 
becoming, indeed, in the conrsfe of centuries of speomla** 
tion, the highest of the gods. And it is significant, in this 
cc®nection, that l^ie string of Brhaspati’s how is precisely 
Tta 

It W<mld be tedious (and it would also, after the above 
instance®, be, I tmst, unneoessary) to quote the very nu- 
merons other instances in Vedic works of a slighter cha- 
racter and less importance, showing the existence of a 
theory of life the very opposite of Animism. They are 
naturaHy mlj quite incidental in the %veda itself, and 
occur morp andmo^re frequently m the later books, being 
most numerous in the Sutra period Many of these can 
be biassed under one or other of the various meanings 
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given by anthropologists to the arnbiguous and confusing 
word magio — the magic of names, or numbers, or 
propinquity, or likeness, or association, or sympathy, and 
so on. Many will also be found in the long list of practices 
from which it is said in the Silas (one of the very earliest 
of our Buddhi&t documents, earlier than the Pitakas) that 
the Samana Gotama refrains ® 

The above suffices to show something of the position 
of Uormaliam in pre-Buddhistic India. Our present Sut- 
tanta shows the stage it had reached in the period of the 
eaily Buddhists It is a stage of great interest — 'differing, 
as it does, from the line of development followed by for- 
malism in other countries 


1 For some of these divergent and contradiotory meanings see Pro- 
ceedings of the Oxford Congress of Eeligions, 1908. 

2 Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. 1, pp. 16-30. 
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T he fame of Gotama Buddha is world-wide and oreseent. 

The religious and phiiosophioal doofrines associated 
with his name were at one time paramount in India — they 
were Indian culture Few will be ignorant of or dispute 
either of these two statements. Yet it is singular to note 
how slight and confined to hoiF few are the movements on 
foot in our centres of learning, European and Indian, to 
acquire and to spread a better based and more intimate 
knowledge (1) of the earliest known, least apocryphal 
sources and methods of those doctrines, (2) of the earliest 
documentary evidence extant of the social and political 
atmosphere in which they arose. We know the methods 
of Sokrates, we know the very words, let alone the cha- 
racter of the conversations and discourses ascribed to the 
Christ. How much is present to our mind of how, as pre- 
served in the larger literature of the Nlkayas, the Sakya- 
muni dealt with his numerous interlocutors? We know 
the Sokratic Athens; we can almost see the hasty Herod, 
the reluctant Pilate, the contending Pharisee and Sad- 
duoec. Which of us has a mental picture of those two 
loyal inquirers and patrons, King Pasenadi of Kosala and 
Sudatta, whom for his philanthropy men called Anatha- 
pindika* ‘Feeder of the forlorn’? Yet there are no other 
Indian laymen of so early a date, concerning whose life 
and character so much relatively early documentary evi- 
dence is extant. Ohandragupta, compared with these, is 
but a name ; Asoka hve^ chiefly in the records of his edicts 
But in the Quttas of the Hikayas, aided by the Vinaya, 
“the King, the Kosalan Pasenadi” walks and talks before 
us with all the strong and the weak points of his .Ksatri- 
yan characteristics. And we have documentary evidence 
of a similar kind for the character of the commoner. 

But for the piety and support of these two men, it is 
conceivable that the Sangha, in Asoka’s day, might not 
have been in such a position as to make it expedient for 
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that ruler to patronize and propagate it It le to aid a 
little m familianzing some readers with the Pasenadi of 
pah literature and with the methods used in his case by 
India’s greatest teacher, that the following selection from 
the Kosala-Samyutta (ed Peer, Pali Text Soo.) is heie 
offered It will serve at least to fill out a little the brief 
outline ol the King’s careet sketched in my husband’s 
Buddhist India 

In these Suttas and in Buddhaghosa’s Commentary' 
the Eosalan PasenadP stands out as a very real, if average 
aristocratic despot He is shown combining, like so many 
of his class all the world over, a proneness to affairs of sex 
with the virtues and affection of a good ‘family man,’ 
indulgence at the table with an equally natural wish to 
keep in good physical form, a sense of honour and honesty, 
shown in his disgust at legal cheating, with a greed for 
acquiring wealth and war indemnities, and a fussiness 
over lost property, a magnanimity towards a conquered 
foe with a callousness over saciiflcial slaughter and the 
imnishment of criminals Characteristic also is both his 
superstitious nervousness over the sinister significance of 
dreams due, in reality, to disordered appetites, and also 
his shrewd, politic care to be on good terms with all reli- 
gious orders, whether he had testimonials to their genuine- 
ness or not. 

In all these respects then the Pasenadi is a typical 
Esatriya, with the qualitie.s and defects of his class In- 
deed it would seem that he shows some complacency in 
ranking himself as a good type of a prosperous monarch 
(5, 1 5), greatly busied over the pleasures and duties, the 
advantages and disabilities, of a ruler who, asm his ease, 
had inherited a kingdom of expanded dimensions,® and 
had ‘won security therein’ (3, § S) nevertheless in one 
important respect he is revealed as superior to the average 

1 S^atthappakusini The Pali Text Society is preparing an edition 

3 Probably an official, possibly a clan name, as ■we might say the 
Egyptian Pbaraob, or the Rumanian HobenaoHera, He is elsewhere 
oalled Agnidatta {Div^U. 6S0; Bud-. India, 10), 

Buddhist India, p. 35 . 
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king and that k n h s d sccmment according to hiB 
lights — of, and his inclination towards, that which was 
good and righteous (2, § 4), and also in his appreciation of 
the man who, in a transcendent degiee, embodied all that 
was good and righteous. 

These were matters, as the Sage reminded him (2, § 1), 
that were anything but easy foi one in his position to re- 
cognize. Living amidst luxuries and distractions, flattery 
and lies, the Pasenadi had the strength of mind to secure 
time for solitary meditation ( 1, § 4 — § 6 ), and to face the 
bed-rock questions of life and death, good and evil Hence 
his conscience was alert, and swift in response to the 
spur, lightly or heavily applied, of the Sage’s admonition. 
Frequently thus admonished, he remained a loyal upSsaka 
of the master during practically the whole of his long 
public ministry In the opening Sutta, his first meeting 
with, the young and new teacher is given After that the 
title bho Grotama is changed once for all to the bhante of 
the disciple And in the eloquent valediction put in his 
mouth, in the Dhammacetiya-sutta of the Majjhma, as 
spoken just before he went forth to meet desertion and a 
lonely death, he asserts that both he and his teacher are 
octogenarians Viewed as a historical fact, this friendly 
intercourse is thus made to cover more than forty years. 
Did ever monarch do himself such high credit for so long 
a period ? 

Such was the Kosalan Pasenadi, the most powerful 
king of his day in India, whose realms extended from the 
Ganges to Himalaya, and were bound west and east by 
(probably) the Jumna and the Gandbak. 

In the counsels which he sought and found, most of 
the methods employed by the Sage are illustrated In dis- 
cussing those methods m his introduction to the Kassapa- 
Sihanada Sutta {Dialogues of the Buddha, i, 206 f. ) Rhys 
Davids shows how. in conversing with one whose stand- 
point differed widely from his own, the Buddha invariably 
put himself as far as possible in the mental position of the 
questioner, accepting his staiting points, attacking no 
cherished convictions, even adopting the very phraseology 
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of the other but partly by a re creating of the meaning 
of terms, partly by appeal to matter^ of common agree- 
ment, bringing him to a fresh and a higher conclusion 
Several of the Suttas here presented exemplify these words 
Both Sage and King were of the same social class and 
country,' and of the same age, yet it were hard to find two 
persons more sharply contrasted in opinions and outlook 
than these two, ISTote then how the sage, who, save to 
help and uplift his fellow-beings, had entirely done with 
the world, stooped at every interview to the King’s outlook 
and stock of ideas, and grafted his admonitions on that 
stock and in that soil • — 

His Miajesty has been gluttonous Abstemiousness is 
gently enjoined, not as favouring spiritual growth,'’ but be- 
cause he Will thus more lightly beai advancing age. How 
should he most wisely direct his almoners to proceed in 
the matter of doles etc, ? Use the same tests as you do in 
passing young men for your army. He has decided that 
nothing is so precious to any man as his own soul Then 
see that you hurt not the soul, so precious to him, of 
another man. He has been busy after the manner ot 
kings? Weil, you often receive reports from special king’s 
messengers of an approaching crisis / am such a mes- 
senger, and I tell you, you have no time to be busied over 
so much that kings hold important In the face of thin great 
crisis, — the brevity of this life, the approaching of death— 
what alone remains foi you to he busied withal 

The sympathetic appeal of such advice fid this specifio 
hominem must have been very vital and rousing In his 
graver and sadder moods the king is met by the * common 
sense’, which opens the casement of sorrow's private cell, 
and lets in the bracing, if bitter wind of the ‘ common lot ' 

. , . ‘ life is but death ’ . , ‘ the best are not exempt. ’ 

1 As the reminds Mm (Dhaiiunaoetiyd-ijutta,)— 

ShagaDa pi hhatttyo, akam pi khatttgo, jBhagaiia pt KOMtaku, aham 
pt Kosalako 

3 Ci. the rebuke to DSsaka (XVII,) BelatthakSCm (Cl) ia my Pss. of 
tfie Brethren, 
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But nowhere ib he advised to leave the world, or be aught 
but diligent over his kingly dut es 

Sycophancy is as wholly absent in the Sage’s replies 
and comments on the King’s acts, as is the rudeness of a 
Diogenes. Whether surfeited or chastened, self-complacent 
or vexed, the King and his actions meet with unfaltering 
* sweet reasonableness,’ courtesy and magnanimity Not 
always is the guiding hand applied heavily There is a 
pretty touch of irony in speaking of the liability of wealth 
to be ‘ confiscated by kings or by thieves ’ to a monarch 
who had just absorbed a millionaiie’s intestate property 
(2, § 9). Both King and Sage indulge in covert humour when 
comparing the unknown charactei, concealed ( we should 
say ) beneath a cowl, to the disguises and transformations 
earned out in the career of thieves as chartered spies. 
And it lends no small charm as well as verisimilitude to 
these little Sutta-etchings, when we discern the Teacher 
and the King, who in comparison was but as an average 
nice boy, finding themselves here on common ground — that 
of men of experience wary of judging by appearances, and 
together amused at the parallel drawn by one of them 

But perhaps the most impressive feature in these 
brief records is the several social deals to which the Sage 
points the way in reply to the King, or in comment on his 
acts We note him condemning the methods of military 
aggressiveness, upholding the dignity of woman as 
daugher, wife and mother, and enjoining those public 
works for the people’s good ( 3, I 4 ) such as would come 
under that righteous living, which it was alone of real 
importance for the king, confronted by the brevity oi life 
{ 3, § 5 ), to be occupied withal. Thus it was all very well 
for the king to spare the life of his conquered foe, but in 
confiscating his war material, and indeed in waging war, 
he did but sow the seeds of retaliatory violence ( 2, § 5 X 
Again, that a daughter might prove a greater blessing to a 
king than a son, that the birth of one was anyway not to 
he considered a disappointment and failure in aohieve- 

1 Matthew Arnold's CTteiKeca applied to Christ. 

18 [Bhandarfcat Com. VoLj 
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ment — these are startling words to hear coming from that 
t me and that country nay and not from ancient India only 
The Buddhist Canon contributes its quota — not a great 
one for a compilation by male and monastic editors — of 
blows and kicks at woman — ‘ dulee mon&tmm. ’ And it 
would scarcely have surprised us to come upon a Sutta 
stating that the birth of a daughter was due to the Karma 
of some shortcomings in the parents* antecedents, let 
alone those of the baby’s former lives. But in the verse 
on Mallika’s infant daughter and the disappointed parents 
( 2, § 6, ) we seem to hear the real voice of a teacher who 
transcended the bounds of time and tradition, of one 
worthy to rank as guide and healer of men and women of 
all ages and every race ‘ 

1 The selection mentioned on p 2 above will appear in. the writer'a 
forthcoming translatnon of the SagSthavagga of the Sathyutta-IiikSya 
to be published by the Pali Text Society. It could not unfortunately be 
Included here. 
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1^ i frsr 

<mT i I ^ OT- 

#?5TT^m^cff2TtT!TTRTJTf ^mssn^f'Rt T^f^ir 

%F??Tc?i3: i ^ %%T^?Tr: t'^r i ^r^- 

PT^'jf^ 3n?cT \ i ^ ^ sr^- 

?nT^5J5i^> rjT^rr:’ i ^ iirficpj: i ^ i ^- 

5TTom%«iF?it r 

?q^jmr5Tsri^^¥l^^ f ^ffffai^^^rr(c$Tsr>;^iTTW^; i 
^^TJTmni^|3jgf^r%!TT I Fi^^rOER" 

ffTp^r pr^r ^jm ^asr i cT^s^r 

jftsW^FTTRElKEI^^fT^^: 1 PcTTcIT: I HTWT 3Rf^3t^'iR: I 

!nsfT?^-§^trR%: i ^tf??rr^r ! 

q%f^r ft(%eTT%RTf|fr^Rf%^4 

?i^fTig:% Ewr%tTT i ^R^altTO^jrr 3rPT: i 

^?r f| I RR^ra? ^iTf 55R«l^mpsR" 

1 R %fR5; ?P#fT: %f%c^ 1 





ytjayadharma Jatna ±"hilo3ophp lil 

I ^ g 5^ejn% iivT3TiT5Hr^K^^?5 

ir5c?f^rf(t=!?T 7cq?p% ^ gj^t%JTT \ 

^cT ^ I TO%irF3? 

'ST'kT^T ^fit I |[5T# ^ 1 

cR ^q^^?55Tf^f^T^’3C I ^ 

^:^r ^rr^sFioTt ^ i cmifw'qgl%Trf|j:^ i 

3n?R^ qjaa^l^lft^Tr^sr Jffr- 

5^qioTT q^wloTr \ q^sr ^ i%T?:- 

fTTciT^Tr !ff^«fe%rTiTiTT *Rq?TrfT^q^'^ =? 

^ 1 =^ ^f^nfMqFT i p5r?TT- 

vrqfH i qq»?fiT p: qR^Sir 

;ifTqq^: qq l qfT^?T JTq[-cR t 

cr«lf^Rf qf^sqTf[5lt ^cRR 

qraqfi^ I cTSf qjT?q^FrTq?t i ^ 

re%^ fi^q ^ w- ^^ct^rr m%??Ta5^ ^sqr- 

sraRfrfcq^^T^fit wsmqoTtq^Fifnti; i 

m^rq'qmRra i wq^f^oT^Tf- 

^qJTTOT l^l^i q??TWff I qq ^T* 

^f^tcqT%^#TR: ^^- 

^qcfTffr ^cT^nsr# i qr^5?n^;TiJnt— qs-fr 

f^qftr^n tw 3FT?qr. qq w^r^cfNf d- 

c^rrsqT^ 3T^5|^ci; i jrtfrqRT^ ^p^rrcfrqFT mrq?^T 

■« 

I ^rR^fiTit ^ 3T5fff^%r^ ?qc(: 

qRpq'r^rrf^^tt I ^Tcq^ STf^TTO^r^TTc^ cff^ 

! €%cT?ff qrp-q^^# 3Ttqf^ — 

Icqrt^qffT'iR^^qq'^^T^ ^cRctf I 

-i 'TW f^s ! 
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Vijayadharma Jaina Fhilosopfiy 


fETT^ I 'itr ^r^Tf ^ 

«rf[ ^[3^? jfr^ir: q^ ^rqi q^T=^ ?ci%“ 

^ ! 3TTcqq^r^f^Sqrqtf%^5??]^%aT cT^qqt: I q«W^??” 
51?^ lf??lTilT3li|t} — 


^pjTWrqfq^q^qRgp^^T? 

?jTTr^(%qj=q5T fT3ffq STT 5ftq ft^TT 3iP*TH; li \ H 


^3 Trasqr^^^qt 

qcf fraefq ^ i 3T%ci^q^ 

qT?( I 3Ti=q«ir ^r%?TJTcqq?r%: i fqf%- 

^pfrflvnq i ^f ft qqf ^ 

(T:5^r5Hfqr5qq%: i qfqr^# iiqpr??: i ^ ft i%J- 
5«Tr^R%vq; \ =q 

irr^T^c^F^sfq ^cRf^qT i 

i q?^%{%?m#qr%cr%^q: fq^r^'^'q ^fqi^ ^- 
^^qi^f(?q^Tf?^?Ti^^qra%^: i qtq ^fifq^qqr- 
f^qfifq qf^^p: I ^cRTjq^vnrf l if^TO^qrc^cqfq 

qffp^ I ^fle?qr^q =q^qqqW ^q^cJii^qq^: i q ft 
qpqf^q I 3i^g¥?qT?J^qT!%q ^fTTOTFqtnrg; i fr^qr?^ 

q^rqjrpqqiT?5qtT% q^rq?cr: t qf ft ?fTq- 

^ =g tRcTT^ ^OTTf^ q^qf^'cT q: 


sqqiwii^ qqq^sqq^ ?§^qqr^Tf^ q ijq 
sffqq^fq: 1 3#=q -qrq^^^ ^^crtfr^ ^rqieqp^^cir 
qqmf^ qqq^qq— 3 


3# sfiq: I smr^qqTqsqr^Tqq^: \ ar^frq^q %qqT- 
cq^ffmrq: i srlri^aqfssriq n^ =qrq«[irfRq; i q ^ q^r-qq*f- 


Vijayddhanna Jaina Jr^hilosophy l43 

i m\- 

^IIJT J(%^?i3RfTcrT^; 1 

3TT^i?T 5^3J I ^ H^T 

qcfi^-cTssa' n \ 3ir^T^??TTi=75=cfT: sf^^r: i 

3T^^’^?iT 3i5T?cim 1 R^^RTlfr: I 3??rrn5T?sr 

^ I xii ^ q^ri?cT^^rT s m 'wM 

^ gaifcrrq-^q} ^r ire^s^ T%?g 

3{r^ifr^^ s^T^la^rrfrrJTr q^f sm#) t 

ft j{fTioirffm %^*T ^ wrtng; 1 ^Cif 1 ^ ft ^r^- 
f^¥r: qirriii^ i ^ f| ¥#TT^?itfn%qtr^4- 

l-pJT^T 3TfWERT^<iT T%1%3^:aTJ3: I ^^m^igtTI'TqSF^Fq^trR- 
q-irroTTf^ ^ i%?rqRipm:foi?g ' 

>Tsfr% 1 ^ ^\\q ^^qi^rtif 

T^r^r m ^^wpiiriTTtoi ci^Tf*^ra?F*Tq'; i 51 ^ ^ 

%(i; I 1 

RROT iiiRR^^:=^«iTfqq^: \ 

*T =qT^Tq?if?r§¥qf^^|T^ 1 f^-s[>F*TOfT- 

5{i5fBBTf^^cmai I H t%?rT^^ ’l^i^?- 

TIc3T||f^^qq=^ oW 1 ^ 1 ^T^f- 

Rot q[sf fB ^t^qjfsfrg; i 

sTRt fIT!^mT^ I 1 fT^ f?qit'Tf^iTrfr^- 

f^im%fT??T«rT 3 TO; ^m\^ i 3R i 
^sFfrt sfr^SRf qr^Rf^^jfRT^Tr 
3FwfT%? W RW qF«IRr ^ 

1 1^ cnc^-RT^t^’Tf^’^^ 1 aT- 

?q«ii gfkifRT ^r nr^f^^JFTO i ’R^r i 

^ =^31 I § sif^ I m 


l44 Vijayadhar a Jama Fh Insophy 

i q;5?[;^qT i^tt^it: i 

fR#r ?fr3f^ff?r?wr^t^wfT f^ i q^^crsj 

^rff^lq: I 3Ti cf?ft3snfl^^«TaT ^qor^i^crf !T[%'t(T: 1 q4- 
Crqr qiT^rtfrn i ct srw^?! ^- 

^i^oT!?Ei 5 iviF ^^Tfara? ^cF^t: i 3W 
1 i 3{^gj: ^ h : ! 3{#f% ^ 

sfi^SgcST '<i]?rNm ^ ^ ^FT% T%==g %^5Jrr?r^iFq i 
?P-fF7T^^'[^^5gg??4r ^ ?zrrr^ 1 5fi^^m^rg5rri'^g?FggEgc?iTi^~ 
^38^5n^?l?rrr%cFf?Tnq i gpfig^?i:^r^ gq|g 

5 ?ft (fr ^rTfcFtq ircgFR^Forgrci; gaffsisf gngnfwJTT- 

l BFSTqsaJHPcFt I 

^Istnfq 'fRRR: Fnn%fl^cTRtw^F?r I 

?a^irf^qrTt( i ^crgrr^^^F^Fi: q^r^: i ^ ^Tq^ciDTi^qt^oTR: i 

% ^r*n! 1%^ ^ T5q;fTT>=5Tt=s^Fg i 

^ 3TT^^ft ^iqsT^Rr*. I ®j?5Tq?g'=gst ^FWRtr^^NqqJTsa: i 

qg^sFFcqign^T Fq»T=5®rg t 3nq?Tstf 

I ^?5i% jg'sffgqjapiTH^qrgg^RTgT^ ^ 

siqf^rrqsRWT i g =g fi^n^ 4 gTTtrn«^ 5 ?^qjiq 5 T^r^^RT^ ■gsFirr \ 3^551- 

Vi 

^?ERTlr ^q=rw ^15 fi%T qg Tt cT>rRrarRraipp qq ^Pt^^Tg- 
fT^ %cRfg; I ^ ^rqnt^^rf 3T^?t% HFq5«rgn‘:(?rFtti fr<^mgi¥T- 
fTf^q^RT i 3Tcft5g^^wr|q?TO?qn^i^gr4grcggqrjBjgf^P^ 
gWTRFRlWT i 

I qq =^ ^ fnif ^ ^ giri ^gn^-- 
qfrri^ ^ ^r^Rcrrggggr^ ^ ^ =g =qT 4 g?fi'g^TOg^ 1 
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^gir: I ^ t|'^( t f m 

«ntrTOi[^: i it 

3T#^^r ^ ^t% ^ 

«fT5ra[Ji^'c!!TgRr?i: :3'53j?^ i 3 ?^ 

^ q^ q^3T[gr: i q%n?g 

d ®S. 

¥ii%JT|T% i ^«(T %^T^: ^ 

s;cfcn%?il ^ci?=s[rt5n 

^sEfffij] ?7 lam r?^2n5[ i 

3Tci: qg =g sfRri^^qT!: qwi 1 ^ 1 

3#Ts^f^cr^T5^: i qm q?T^f i srrvqTflri^rT^ 
I ^ ^ s’fprfcr# qr^^sirrff^n'^ 

q^Tp(Tc5^T I 5n?irf^3T^T}^ 

5r«ff^r«T^ =4 laiJSffta^PcT I ^RTT^* 

^'Tn'l5'JTr^r5c%qoiTf^^^TJ/i' ^ 3fRr5f[?5[s2Ti5r ^^rr 

^srnstT?; ^rrfi^ii??: 1 ^rFJTFqf^^T^fq g?g?q^r^f 1 ^JTsira- 

w^rctT?5?T^^ q^rlcrr: ) jfgf|Mfi^^?r#fW*‘ ^«#ft5r«iJfoj^ 
— qgfrcqs:f(5^f^^ancJTegT%1^: 1 ^ 'T^" 

arf%s 

^ q«T5q=^: qo^a'f^HR 1 

fgjk?jn'^f?T7OT=qi^ wwr 
^4oi?: r 'nq^ i ^jqcrir^t 

1 3?r^qgTf sRfqniwm i 

^ spsRis 1 

, % q^j ifm^s j 

■r ^K^ct 'gTF^^^ s 

19 {jahajtukriar Com. Vol. 
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^mrsrflaj t^Ei \ j%TTJfT: i 

q? I ra4T$T^: i 

cR^ f^{ ’Rpl I 

511:1^77: I 3 T^ crff| 2 'Rf^«T 0 I qrRIfff^T: 1 ^- 

Cm g^^T= 5 ^fig?'R RiTCitan i ci Ctt- 

^RT^Ci ^cFmr: i m ?rCfsfR f^C- 
1 1 3{^r^: rr: i 3 T^r% 

5 ff^ 5 I 55 T ^ R Rf% T %^=3 ^RSRMffR I qtR RRTRr!- 

R !RTS[ I 

^mCRT^c^f^RfRlT^ ^mcRRRRJTTH: I RRfRRR^r? 

cfr ?fffcitR psRr RcRfiCRmRTci r^rr ^'iRTi^jmRT- 

riIr %R^mT^qf?iRR: i sF^fmssTRmi ! 

^Csmfq ^rCrm ^Rm'RgflR^tTutwiT?? i rrf- 

i rCrTIC^^T'^- I ^ RRRCmFT^q^aillT: | 
RR =R?C#^WR^Fc[§r^'' I 

^ Rim: f^qm ^ t 

\ mRiRTi osiqii^RT: I 3 T 3 tqmm 5 i 

q 4 ^^qmcRiRRR mrff^qRRn^^mRRmRTrqrmT |rt 1 sriRR^ij 

1 5 R^J 5 r 55 TmRmRI^R?RI 5 [I^>m 8 q^^ ;?}■ 

RRmr^mwf i R R ?iSRmT^mit<m^ 5 ?fr^r^RFRrq 5 RTiR R?^rf i 

>j 

Rjf^RlI ^RR:IT ^ 1 %T RRrl qR m RRRRJI^imi^ qR' 
fi^ ^■S'n:rRr i ri^ 'jfiRnr^'mR? 3=1^!% ^rtr^ift- 

m^R^TR 1 3 mt 5 RRn^Nf|R?mf^ 5 |JTiR^RrRm':RR¥RT 5 fmn;^mi^ 
^RI^ fWPTI^^WT ! 


3 Rmq%ifsm?TK^: 

j’^^m.sRmR; 1 qR 'RsCf ^ 

^ rrC^ mR^Rl^'^RmrCr i ?^rr 




yijayadhanna Jaina Fhilosophy l4;j 


5^T: ! ^ tfsTi i i cfW 

¥^-WTci; %w^m 3ft^T i 

3TWp^^r ^r^^sT=^isa- icrt^r m ^ 

T%^i ^T^^==Fcrsr^i%^: gwa i sr^ 

%q33; ! % ?{ JT^3[r I 

^ qg q^JTJwr: i ^Tiqi^Rf ^'iqrfti^qTSfqvFT ?ST5 

’li'tp'li^i I w %q5: qwf^: ?qri?^5q^rg =^ 

ifflt ssqcn'^^ fl^fr 5f|qii^R^^T: ?qclJ=5icTzrT 

^5^1101 51 13m trq 3i'^q^^3fr ^'iqritir^^f t 

m =q q5[^cfi ^€iHcTT ?i%Sqfc[S?^ I 


I qfr 51 ^ 1 

qjta^sq; [ % ^ ^iTrqFif^fr^g^^"ta[r q^ssnu^rR 

'i^Tpflcqf 3ffqT5?RF(l^T?qq 1 q'^rf^T^ri^ 

cipqi"^ qqr^tJTq ^'iqT5fi[q%l?c?5|qf% ^ ?«JJ^%JTf{5cT i ?TRTlt* 


^'Tim^RTgf%qiqii^q5^T ^ 

%^J■m: ^ITfRR ! ?[RFqf^%qTqT^ I ^mn- 

R ^ff 1 3m!w I 

HRrffT^rjr^^a qqilffr. \ q^ipmr^^^rRViirr 

— qqff'RqR?5qrf^iTiT]ciicgT'«{%: i ir q^- 


i«T§q==^^: qaqri^ci^sTra: i 


ciqqoq ^^sqqr^q^qj^Fqr^qqqU S[^!R}T ^raifvi^T* 
^qqoii: I c?f|qfm mqq; 1 3i!?iJ5^M?i 
leqfssm: l wqi^mtgRcqq: l ^l^qiqR ^ 

I ci5i w«5nc4q?3iqwit^'fcT5Tl^*TR: 1 1 


^ sjTf^q^ 5mfqT#!n^TT: i 
\ ^wqit im^S 3'qRqq^ i 

' % qq'oT! HHc^l^'; s 

T 5PliqKil5r STPftw 3[f^ I 


iS fShaiadarkar Com. l/'ol. 



14G Ytjayadharma jatna rhilosophy 

1 ^w?r5rT«TBT¥n* ! 

%ir: ! 'Tf^ i 

^^TT^Rl^fFT I mmi i 

srftIJT r^ei^tIgi 'tR'T53 rI^^ 5 g ^ srsF^rl^Tt 

q«jT T^=s?^f>s! sTR^rra ^r m~ 

iOf?IT ^^rTclIsrq^ 3TRITf% 5^r% 

T^R[RrCr^TTlT[9R5[TTait ETf^^m 
^ ^ ITJTR'^TffFf^ ^£4 Jf[%r^ I rf«II If i 
^WaqTc^ri^cr^gf^iJTfl f^pR I fl^Tn^^c^fT =^ rf^- 

IW: irr%=q^ 1 ^^rr #?r rrm itrt 

^cfr^o? =g ^r: i ^rqr- 

jtr^r: t «PRg^ R ^PT^fRijR^: t 

3Tf5i^F«mi^] i R^T cfqw I \w- i 

ST94 ^?Tt^ ! STS^fp^tjrfr^Fgf^lIrRcK #T% ^?T^- 

1 ^ =ggHi^-sf^R: t^%ptt*t: i cRJTfjmtCTr i 

^RJTl^fFfiTRR i rf3r=^^- 
tTf|tR t%“ 

^r5r? ^i%i; i w TR^^T^c%cif^^cT«rr 

I mi m M cT^ ct«tt 

?THJr?T# \ rtr ?^ot: 

^I^irq^: JTTfjfqR I ^3? 1 

^^^\^^^ 1 3R qg |r i 

1 ^r?Tr iti^rrr^ jr- 

VTfm m JFT’jfr ^{^?FcR^qq%r. 

si^r ¥f^f^ 1 qcT^ %r #JTtrr?5T?4 r i im ^?fr 

T%qict ?f*^qcq =cf I cR q«W ^ 3TT^ I 
sfT^#^!ffTt^Tf“ 



]fij ij/adfu ma Jama i^hilosophy 

5ip?^ «iifr%cT: i 


3ifsi^r ?nfpRffq^Tf^'r ^ic^wFf ?r ^tjt^ ^ ^ 

q1^%T ^f?^?:[5T?r^;#?TT- 

^FfT?frg^??^ I w I «4WTi>^?r^ ^ c^^r i 

1 fi^r ^rf- 

^rrpjr: t m — 

5 ^^: 1 15 ^ ^^iRr^rRcqTisn^FTr 


=Ti^s^?T €Tf=^^=^?TRra; i ^RTtiq^i[r > 

g^TR^H ^ 5!TT^rcF| JTRT^^ 1 W T%f t|r%^ f%^ RJTTI^ fRT 

;frWTii:q?i Jfgis^i^T qgi^ 1^- 


qt5^ ?f f^^^^ .afi%i|cr^5^f3 i 

^ ^ ^trr I ?rkrM ^ i 3=5=^^^r5r5ir??K: 

JT^^Fci^ l 3F?T^ I m ^FJT? ^ 

^ giro 'TT% 5fH^T^ 

cF^R^^cf^Fra; 1 cT^fr fttlitsTF ^raf? ^ ^ 

?II5grTf^SR ^ ?I|^?FTTf^RF?cFFR: 1 ^IRF^FT- 

^jjcFFn^sf^ =^FJTF^ ^r gt 

?T?^r[FcFT^ 1 ^TRt^I^>T- 

iT>FT?cr<T5JJJ: I Sf^^lfnilsiq ?5:fnff» 

^ki^T^K t 


^ «r*%;*} ^ ?F?rF^s?r5^Fn^ =3r i 


148 Vijc^yadhaTma Ja na Philosophy 

K. »N * 

m 'pT?i5 q^^E! S 5fR^H! 

^ ^ STTcTO^rl^l^q'" 

5rTcTri^^^=7 i |:^^r^aTqT5R5=?^mTO- 

i ^TTWorf ^jf^ir^^r ^^ettCr^ 

cff^f??jg'rKOTR33rfesTrf:fr^ s 

1 JTRr i si^mRqrtJr^ct 

\ ^TR: I ftwct 

qpR: I TO^??T?W!Wr ^r^gfOIf=5£?T^%^R^ =^ if[=^5rR I 

ft'i<TfiT3jr^nT5rR I T%-qj^iirfFci^m?r i 

STTR^Crai^ft qRI^R'r f%fR“ 

^T5Jl^^frRJ5[ 1 ^[^Rf Rf i?rr f?«rrrf- 

1 i j=(r- 
iTi5r^R%^: RRr'R^jr^rsj: i 5r«rR^?Tc^R?t'Tfm% i 

5Tsp?qT t^r: 5?fl^^RR ET?: I ?TTfTJff5Rl{^r i tmoiT- 

i ?%?Ei=TRg ^r R?Er5rf^r ^Jt w: ^ 

R 5c?f^Rr i 

I Jrfmr^«ff^^?rsT^3sr 


^ ^^TfT ?Tfi I ff^ I 

QTrC ^ f^3rT^II%^ ^fRorr ^"k: I ^3f[cE^5T guT; qr4?nkTT’. 

W^ ^riTc^T: ^ 

’T^^^^sn^ I RR qj^rrt 

aiT^n^TTiT 1 

^ ^TFiTlq^s^T^i qjRR^: I 3T^ ^5R:q q=?^4q^ ^- 


3 Rkfrr ^ ) 


sq^g^^ETJT; q5-R: STITR I ^TTR 


?f Rq^ffRS^ 


Vijayadharma Jama I'tulosophy 


J,4y 

stfcqWI^-JTclJT ^|%TOTf^ ?rHr?^oiTT^^ofrsm 
mr^i i ^ i ^ Jire 

wr f^sM ft^ a^^sfq ^RriTciT^?rf?TT5rifmTO^fi^'^: ^rf^: i 
w> 5^nTf^% T%FqjT|^ii^T q^tiiT Tts^iMgafriR wr tT^ 

q^f^wron; sr^'^f?f^«T^f^^Tr^raTr 
^plrffTTI^^ ^f^qr: I 

i irt^: i ^ ^ \ 

^ ^nTr?^^#?Tr^r?aTmTOTr si^ 

5Ti^ ! qcTcEFfNfgqrr^Ei^ i 

3T?ri^^n5i \ ^Tf^i f| ¥R- 

i W ^ ^ J^ltrT^fr^fa^alS^ ! 

^’cfr i cff^^t- 

ffTirqsJTf^^ ?TTT?cT % I ^ | cflsTf ^- 

cTr^Jf n t»3TT: i ?fm aw^- 

ffr^fe i rfT®4 ^f5?^r4i9rr^qj?qi^^^o?3g|i^: ^- 
^ac?%rrqqFc^5r cfr^-Tf i rfr^ff ^rs? q^r- 

fa5TW3f^q=^qc|^^qj?5§TTS^>5^^5^r: q^- 

^5iriT[DTT 'q4^5r5rT?R'q 3rJMaHggff% i qwc^at r%E?it" 
^^qrgqtwi^^q ^ qfrqi^ fqt%s?T^?T!=q^: qrqww^ 
q«qFa ^ i sTfrf^ 1 3T[=qin# 

?«iHrf ^qqrqi# vmqa'r ^na^rq^qi^^^^TSTa^- 
f^Ts^xRiqqrf^^r fqqr^i sifqrq^f^ i aq 

! ^q[r% =qTfTT^ afEpf^Ti^^qi aif ffTl^ qff-t apqt^ I 
apiri^qcgq-firf^rRqifqrqqqrf^rm qaiq^f^qr%5q5i%an% 

I 

a =q *TqqraT|:qRwat ac^nraTfa^^q^q qq ^- 
q^^n^5^?q qnf aqr ?qT*pqia; i 
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j5c?i¥rr^^^¥r?: i \ 

r%^jw4 ^ ^srVjfsa; i ^ror^^^^fkr 'T^srgTffif 
I i cT T%^r: p- ¥{JT?r|frTf^r- 

jRlfiT fj^rr qtFf3Tr§ti ! 

stiiffT^T 5^Ttr i{ 

l^sigj^n'^E^wFT T%a=Esj^r%rr gwr i ® 

3i 4 aw; 1 *^: r%i[f ^mf^crr; it 

^JTrwaaTKts^Tw: 'e'Sfr^'F^in'^, ^ctt: 
i cT?Tr f 1 5TRr^^^^g %^- 

^ 1 goTT^g sfwgtFRf ^ 1 - 

qcit qBT^wrf^qRr q^fTTfiRr ?Fgq?c%' i 

3iT5:qi%Hi^ =^wi^^q^3!^r 3??^ ggRjgg^%Dn srifTqt 
m|4#a i ^T^TfTRf w?at qT^STOTT ^f^qi?rgraTti%q^- 

i ar^qRRgpJsl^ 

^roTT^sq^iqq^T^ ^qq^ i sr^sr^r^ac qww h 

i g ft ^rtr?^ gg^agr^ 5 a: ^Raf i 
wi =q ^frar; g qg?:rffr^ gqjr^^- 
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Aj^OUBWI’ IWjUiAiJ liUWlU AU UUil4NJG 

By satis CHAJ^DRA vibyabhushan 

THE system of Philosophy called Hyaya' in India ap- 
proaches the science known as Logic in Europe This 
system was founded by a sage named Aksapada of the clan 
of Gautama who is traditionally known to haye resided in 
Mithila (modern Darbhanga in North Behar) probably un- 
til his retirement into Prabhasa/ the well-known sacred 
place of pilgrimage in Kathiawar on the sea-coast. This 
Aksapada, better known as Gautama, is supposed to have 
lived about 550 B C , as Jatukarnya, his contemporary, was 
a pupil of Asurayana and Yaska,' whose date is generally 
fixed as the middle of the 6th century before Christ 

The Pali canonical scriptures such as the Brahraajala- 
sutta, TJdana^ etc composed about 500 B, 0, mention a class 
of Samanas and Brahmanas who were takki or takkika 
(logicians or lather sophists) and oimatnsi (casuists) and 
indulged in taklta (logic or sophism) and vimavisa (casu- 
istry), alluding perhaps to the followers of Aksapada- 
Gautama. ‘ Anumana-sutta’ is the title of a chapter of 
the Majjhinia Nikaya, while the word ‘vada’ in the sense 
of discussion, occurs in another chapter of the same 
Nikaya.® The KathSvatthuppakarana,^ another Pali work 
which was composed in the reign of Asoka about 355 B. C., 

1 Logic IS designated m Sanskrit not only by the trord ‘ Nyaya ’ but 
also by various other yrords ■which, indicate diverse aspects of the science 
For instance it is called ‘Hetuvidya’ or ‘Hetu-festra’ the science of 
causes, ‘-Snvlksiki’ the science of inquiry or inference, ‘Pramana-^astra,' 
the science of evidences or proofs, ‘Tattva-sSstra,’ the science of cate- 
gories, ‘Tarka-vidyS;,' the science of reasoning, ‘ VSdSrtha,' the science 
of diaouasion, and ‘Phakkika-iastra,’ the science of sophism 

2 Vide RamSyana, Sdikanda, sarga 48, verses 11-16 , and Brahmanda 
PurSpa, adhyaya 2S. verses 301-203. 

3 Vide Satapatha Brahmana, YSifiavalkya kSnda. 

4 Brahiuajaia-sutta 1-33 , IJdEna vi 10 

5 Majjhima Nik3ya, Vol. 1, 15th sutta, and Vol. II, 6th sntta. 

6 Kath3vatthuppafcarana, chapter I, 
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mentions pattMU (a proposition), upanaya (an appllaatton 
of reason) and nigqaha (occasion for rebuke) etc , which, 
are technical terms of the HySya philosophy of AksapSda- 
Gautama. In the Pali DhammasahganP composed about 
430 B. 0 there is a division of knowledge (vififlana) into six 
kinds, vm visual (cakkhu) auditory (sota), olfactory 
'(ghana), gustatory (iivha), tactual (kaya) and mental 
(mano). The Pali Milinda Panha,’’ composed about 100 A, D., 
mentions Logic undee the name of ‘Nlti’ while the 
Buddhist Sanskrit work, Lalitavistara, which was trans- 
lated into Chinese circa 221-263 A D , designates itas'Hetu- 
vidya.’® In the Madhyamika Kariks* of Nagarjuna, dated 
about 300 A. D , we come across some teohnioal terms of 
Logic such as punarukta (repetition) in chap, ii,, siddhasU- 
dAnna ( proving the proved ) in chap iiL, and sadhya-sama 
(petitio principii) in chap iv ; but an explicit reference to 
‘Hyaya’ (Logic) is to be found in another Buddhist Sanskrit 
work called Lankavatara Sutra (composed about 300 AD) 
where teachers of Logic are mentioned by the name of 
naiy^yila (logicians)® About 400 A D began a period 
when a. large number of Buddhist writers gave their un- 
divided attention to the study of Hyaya and laid the 
foundation of the Medigsval School of Indian Logic 

Although the Jainas claim that in the 12th anga (book) 
.of their scripture called Drstivada, there was embodied a 
treatise' on Logic, yet as that anga disappeared, according 
to their tradition, by 474 A D , we cannot say anything 
abont’the treatise In the Jaina Prakrit scriptures such 
as liTandi Sutra, Sthanahga Sutra, Bhagavatl Sutra etc , 
compiled by Indrabhuti Gautama about 500 B. C., there is a 

1 Vide DharamasafigacI as well as Ahguttara Nikaya, HI, 613 

3 Vide Rhys Davids' Introduotion to Questions of King Mlhnda 
in the S. B. E. senes 

3 LalitavistSra, ohap. XII., p, 179, Bajendralal Mitra's edition. 

4 Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s Indian Logic. Medtceval 
School, p. 68. 

5 Lahk3vat5ra Sntra, chap. II. As to the date of this work, vide 
my article m J. A. S. B Vol. L No. 6, 1905; and also my .artwlp.m J. R, 
A, g, for October 1905^ 
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division of heiu or the means of knowledge into preoep 
tion (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), comparison (upa- 
mana) and verbal testimony (agama), which indicates that 
this doctrine was either borrowed by Indrabhuti from 
Aksapada-G-autama or was the common property of both. 
Hetu used in the sense of inference (anumaua) is classified, 
in the Sthananga Sutra already referred to, according to 
the following types — ^1 This ?,5, because that t.% There is a 
fire, because there is smoke 2 This not, because that is: 
It is not cold, because there is a fire 3 This m, because that 
IS not: It is cold here, because there is no fire 4 This is not, 
because that is not: There is no simsapa tree here, 
because there are no trees at all 

TJmasvati, who flourished in Patallputra and attained 
nirvana in 85 A P., was the famous author of the Tattvar- 
thadhigama Sutra which follows the Anuyogadvara Sutra, 
Sthananga Sutra, Nandi Sutra etc , in its treatment of the 
doctrines of jMna (knowledge) and nyaya (the method of 
comprehending things from particular stand-points). JnUna 
is divided into prntyak^a (direct knowledge) and paroksa 
(indirect knowledge). Direct knowledge, which is acquired 
by the soul without the intervention of external agencies, 
is of three kinds, viz. avadhi { the knowledge of things 
beyond the range of our perception), manahparyEya (the 
knowledge derived from reading the thoughts of others) 
and kevala (the unobstructed, unconditional and absolute 
knowledge). Indirect knowledge, which is acquired 
by the soul through the medium of the senses and 
the mind, includes mati (knowledge of existing things 
acquired through the senses) and sruta (knowledge of 
things — past, present and future —acquired through reason- 
ing and study) In the Anuyogadvara Sutra as well as in 
the Tattvarthadhigama Sutra, naya is divided into seven 
kinds as follows — I Naigama, the non-distinguished {a 
method by which an object Is regarded as possessing both 
general and specific properties, no distinction being made 

1 Vide Sthananga Sutra, p, 309-310, published by Dhanapat Smg, 
Calcutta, 
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between them e g when we nae the word bamboo wr 
Indicate a nnmber of properties some of which are peculiar 
to the bamboo while others are possessed by it in common 
with other trees) 2 Samgraha, the collectiYe (a method 
which takes into consideration generic properties only, 
ignoring particular properties). 3 Vyuvaham, the practical 
(a method which takes into consideration the particular 
only, e g. in being asked to bring a plant one can bring 
only a particular plant but cannot bring plant in general). 
4 Rjusutra, the straight expression (a method which con- 
siders a thing as it exists at the moment without any re- 
ference to its past or its future' it recognises only the 
entity (bhava), and not its name (nama), image (stha- 
pani) or the causes which constituted it (dravya), e.g. the 
fact that a cowherd is named Indra does not make him 
Lord of the heavens, or the image of a cowherd cannot per- 
form the functions of a cowherd, etc). 5 Sampiata {a 
method which consists in using a word in its conventional 
sense, even if that sense is not iustified by its derivation, 
e. g. the word satru, according to its derivation signifies a 
‘destroyer’ but its conventional meaning is an ‘enemy’). 
6 Samabhirildha (a method which consists in making nice 
distinctions between synonyms, selecting in each case the 
word which on etymological grounds is the most appro- 
priate). 7 Evamihuta (a method which consists in apply-. 
ing to things such names only as their actual condition 
justifies, e. g a man should not be called Sakra, strong, 
unless he actually possesses the sakti, strength, which the 
name implies), 

Bhadrabahu, who is said by some authorities to hays 
lived during 433-357 B C. but who according to others lived 
in the 6th century a P., gives in his DaSavaikalika Hir- 
yukti an example of a syllogism consisting of 10 parts. 
About the 5th century A. P some of the Jalna philosophers 
devoted themselves to the cultivation of hlyaya and co- 
operated with the Buddhists in founding the Medimval 
School of Indian Logic 

The hfyaya Philosophy or Logic, encouraging as it did 
Independent discussion, could not at its §arly stage acquire 
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gteat popularity in a co intry where the authority of the 
Vedas was accepted as final. The sage Jaimini in his 
Mimahsa Sutra distinctly says that as the Veda has for 
its sole purpose the prescription of actions, those parts of 
it which do not serve that purpose are useless We are 
therefore not surprised to find Manu“ enjoining excommu- 
nications upon those members of the twice-born caste who 
disregarded the Vedas and Dharma-sutras relying upon the 
support of Hetusastra or Logic Similarly ValmIkP in 
his Eamayana discredits those persons of perverse intellect 
who Indulge in the frivolities of Anviksifcl, the science of 
Logic, regardless of the works of sacred Law (Dharma- 
sastra) which’they should follow as their guide. Yyasa'^ 
in the Mahabharata relates the doleful story of a 
lepentant'; Brahman who, addicted to Taika-vidyS 
(Logic) earned on debates, divorced from all faith in the 
Vedas and was, on that account, turned into a jackal in 
his next birth as a penalty. In another passage of the 
SSntiparva® Vyasa warns the followers ot the VedSnta 
philosophy against communicating their doctrines to a 
Naiyayika or Logician Vyasa does not care even to re- 
view the Nyaya system in the Brahma-sutra (ii 2 17), seeing 
that it has not been recognised by any worthy sage Stories 
of infliction of penalties on those given to the study of 
Nyaya are related m the Skanda Purana® and other 
works; and in the Naisadha-canta, we find Kali satirizing 
the founder of hlyaya philosophy as ‘Gotama’the ‘most 
bovine ’ among sages. 

There were nevertheless persons who welcomed the 
science of Logic, and applied its principles to systematize 
other branches of learning, and when Logic, instead of re- 
lying entirely upon reasoning, came to attach due weight 

1 MiiaSnsS-sutra i. 2. 1. 

2 Manu-sanihrta ii 11 

3 RSraayaria, Ayodhya KSnda, sarga 100, verse 36. 

4 MahabhSrata, Santiparva, adhyaya 180, verses 47-49. 

6 AdliySya S46, verse 18. 

6 Kshka Khaijda. ohap- 1^- 
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siOD (s ddli&rita) The Santiparva refera to numerous 
tenets of Nyaya supported by reabon {hetu) and scripture 
(agama), while the Agvatnedhaparva® describes the sacri- 
ficial ground as i‘esounding with arguments and counter- 
arguments employed by logicians (hetuvadin) to van- 
quish one another In the Sabhaparva^ the sage ISTarada 
is described as being versed in Logic (nyayavid) and skil- 
ful in distinguishing unity and plurality (aikya, and na- 
natva), conjunction and oo-existence (samyoga and saraa- 
vaya), genus and species (parapara) etc , capable of decid- 
ing questions by evidences (pramana) and ascertaining the 
validity and invalidity of a five-membered syllogism, 
(pancavayava-vakya). In fact the JSTyaya (Logic) was in 
course of time deservedly held in very high esteem. 

The work in which Aksapada or Gautama embodied 
his teachings on Logie is called the Hyaya-sutra It is 
divided into five books, each containing two chapteis 
called ahnikas or diurnal portions It is believed that 
Aksapada finished his work on Nyaya-sutia m ten lectures 
corresponding to the ahnikas referred to above. We do 
not know whether the whole of the Nya^'a-sutra, as it 
exists at present, was the work of Aksapada, nor do we 
know for certain whether his teachings were committed 
to writing by himself, or transmitted by oral tradition 
only. It seems to me that it is only the first book of the 
Nyaya-sutra containing a brief explanation of the sixteen 
categories that we are Justified in ascribing to Aksapada, 
while the second, third and fourth books which discuss 
particular doctrines of the Vaisesika, Yoga, Mimahsa, 
Vedanta and Buddhist Philosophy hear marks of different 
hands and ages In these books there are passages quoted 
almost verbatim from the Lankavatara Sutra, ^ a Sans- 

1 Mahabharata, skntiparva, adhyaya 210. verse 32. 

2 MabSbbarata, AsTaiaedhaparva, adhyaya 85, verse 27 

3 Mahabhlrata, SabhSparva, adhyaya 5, verses 3-5 

4 KySya-sutra iv 3 26 which q,uotes the Lankavatara Sutra (dated 
E^bciit SOO A. D.). 
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On the other hand Dharmak rti m hit. Nyaya bindu men 
tions a Sajstra which e¥Klently refers to the J^yaya-vartifea, 
and to Sastrakara who seems to be the same as Uddyota- 
kara.’ Hence we conclude that Dharmakirti and IJddyo- 
takara were contemporaries who flourished about A. D. 633.‘ 
Among the important men who lived in the same age, 
we may mention Subandhn the author of Vasavadatta, 
Bana the author of Harsa-carita, and king Sr! Harsa of 
Thanesvar during whose reign (629-&44 A. D ) the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan Chwang travelled through India. 

The name Bharadvaja as applied to Uddyotakara is 
derived from the family to which he belonged, while he is 
called Blsupatacarya on account of his having been a 
preceptoTof the PasupataSaiva sect.' Yothing is definitely 
known as to the place where XJddyotakaia was bom The 
only place mentioned by him is Srughna wlilch is situated 
on the Western Jumna Canal, 40 miles north of Thane- 
svar It seems to me that XJddyotakaia, whilo writing 
the Nyaya-vartika, resided at Thanesvar which was con- 
nected with Srughna by a high road It is not unlikely 
that Uddyotakara received sometime in his career patro- 
nage at the court of Thanesvar^ 

Dharmakirti and other Buddhist logicians having 
compiled treatises subversive of the interpretation of 
Uddyotakara and Vatsyayana, a Brahman philosopher of 
great erudition named Vacaspati Misra wrote, in support of 
the Brahman commentators, an elaborate gloss on the 
Nyaya-vartika called the Uyaya-vartika-tatparya-tikS 
Vacaspati, who is reputed to be a native of Mithila (mo- 
dern district of Darbhanga in North Behar), must have 
flourished in the 10th century A D , as he compiled his 
Nyaya-suci-nibandha in the year 898 which, if referred to 

1 NyiCyabuidu, ahap, lu, pp. 110-11 (Bibl lad.) 

3 See ray Indian Logic . Medvsval School, p. 105. 

3 Vide Nylya-vartika, oolophoa. 

4 Vide ray article Uddyotakara, o coidempofary of J)hafifiakilrH 
m 4. R> A. Si for July, 1D14 , aad HySya-vartika 1 33, 
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Saka era corresponds to A D 976 

VScaspati in his turn was cntioised by a host of Bud. 
dhist logicians, and it was to vindicate him against their 
attacks that Udayanacarya, a Brahman logician of Mi- 
thila and the well-known author of Kusumanjali and Atma- 
tattva-viveka, wrote a sub-gloss on Vacaspati’s work, called 
the Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tlka-parisuddhi ThisUdayana 
was the author of another work called Laksanavali, in the 
introduction to which he says that he composed the book 
in the Saka year 906, corresponding to A D. 984 ® 

Another Brahman logician who fought hard against 
the Buddhists was Jayanta, author of Nyaya-raafijarl, who 
seems to have been a native of Kasmir and to have flou- 
rished in the 11th century. He quotes Vacaspati 
Misra'k and is himself quoted in the Ratnavatanka^ by 
the Jama philosopher Batnaprabha (1181 AD) and in the 
Syadvadaratnakara, chap. II ® by Deva Suri (1086-1169 A. D ) 
The Nyaya-manjari is an independent commentary on 
the Nyaya-sutra, in which Jayanta reviews the interpreta- 
tions and criticisms of all his predecessors. 

These are the principal Brahman commentators on 
the Nyaya-sutra. Subsequently there arose a host of 
commentators whose names are not mentioned here as 
they belong to the modem school of Nyaya in respect of 
their style and method of interpretation. The name of 
Bhasarvajna, author of ISTyaya-sara is not mentioned here 
as he really belongs to the Medieeval School. 

From the short account given above it is evident that 
there is only one original treatise on Logic called the 
Nyaya-sutra which presents the ancient school The 
works of Vatsyayana and his followeis, though very com- 
prehensive and ingenious, are mere commentaries. 

3 Nyaya-maniarl, p. 313 (Bib Ind ed.). 

4 (RatnavatarikS, chap. IV) ffSTT ^ — 

I V Tf 4 i/t}> eic. 

5 I ffW r?IV If 
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BY GANGAJ^ATHA JHA 

P RABEAKAEA, lite others, has divided cognitions 
into the two broad classes of ‘valid’ and ‘invalid’ 
cognitions; but his explanation of ‘valid’ and ‘invalid’ is 
entirely different from that provided by any other philo- 
sopher, That cognition he regards as ‘valid’ which bears 
directly upon its object, while ‘invalid’ cognition is that 
which does not so bear upon its object. In short, he would 
tegard all anubhUh, ‘apprehension,’ as ‘valid’ and all 
‘ remembrance ’ as ‘ invalid ’ In accordance with this view 
Prabhakara defines ‘Pramana’ as anubhutt, i. e ‘valid 
cognition’ is apprehension, as distinguished from remem- 
brance, which is not valid, since It stands in need of a 
previous apprehension and is brought about only by im- 
pressions left on the mind by that apprehension. 

The question now arises — ^If ‘ apprehension ’ and ‘ valid 
cognition’ are convertible terms, how should we account 
for the wrong or erroneous apprehensions that we have m 
our ordinary experience? For example we sometimes appre- 
Aewd(a)apieceof shell as silver; (b) we perceive the conch 
as yellow, when our eye is affected with bile ; (c) some de- 
rangement in vision makes us see two moons; and (d) in 
dreams we have the cognition of things not existent at the 
time. Are all these apprehensions valid? 

Prabhakara’s answer to this question is that these 
conceptions are not right or valid; they are erroneous; but 
they are erroneous, not because there is anything inherent- 
ly invalid in them; hut because they involve more factors 
than mere apprehension. The judgment ‘ this is silver’ in- 
volves (1) the notion of ‘ this,’ which is direct apprehen- 
sion, and (2) the notion of ‘ silver,’ which, in the absence 
of actual silver, can be only due to the remembrance of 
silver seen elsewhere, — this lememhrance having been 
brought about by the perception of the quality of bright 
whiteness which is common to the thing before the eyes 
aud the silver previously seen. How so far as thf notion 
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of thiB IS concetned — and it la only th 3 notion that is 
apprehmsim — it is quits valid , there is nothing erroneous 
in it; the error comes in. only in the notion of ‘silver,’ 
which is of the nature of remembrance, and as such by 
its very nature invalid. Thus we find that, in the case 
cited, what is wrong and invalid is not the apprehension, 
but the remembrance and the mixing up of the two in the 
form ‘ this is silver. ’ 

This explanation cannot dispose of case (b), viz. the 
erroneous cognition of the white conch as yellow, as 
there is no element of remembrance involved in it. Pra- 
bhahara’s explanation of this erroneous cognition Is still 
bolder. The notion is not erroneous, he says. YU % perceive 
the conch — there is nothing wrong in this; and we pe.rcRiie 
the yellowness: Is this wrong? iSTo, says Prabhakara In 
any case how do we know that a certain cognition of ours 
is wrong’ Only by finding out later, on a closer exa- 
mination of the thing, that it is not as we perceived it 
Now in the case of the yellow conch, the man perceives 
the conch as yellow,— and when he picks up the conch 
and looks at it closely, he still finds it to be yellow; and 
in as much as in actual experience his judgment, ‘ this 
conch is yellow,’ is found to be in agreement with the 
nature of the thing as he perceives it, the cognition must 
be valid, at least so far as rhe man is concerned This 
cognition has been likened by Prabhakara to the cognition 
of water as ‘hot’; as a matter of fact water is not hot, it is 
cold, and yet it is felt as hot by reason of the heat of fire- 
particles hanging in it, in the same manner the conch is 
not yellow, it is white ; and yet it is seen as yellow by rea- 
son of the yellow colour subsisting in the bile in the pei- 
ceiver’s eye. This cognition is further analysed- what 
happens is that the man perceives the conch, but fails to 
perceive the quality of whiteness; similarly he perceives 
the yellowness of the bile in his eye, but fails to perceive 
the substance to which that yellowness belongs. As no 
substance can be without qualities and no quality can 
subsist without a substance, thp two perceptions coalesce 
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and give rise to the notion of the yellowness as belonging 
to the conch, 

In the nest case (o) of a person seeing two moons, what 
happens is as follows — Says of light emanate from the 
two eyes, and by reason of some derangement m the ad- 
justment of the action of the two eyes, the two sets of rays 
fall upon the moon, not simultaneously as generally 
happens, but at different times , so that there is no chance 
of the two images of the moon on the two retinas coales- 
cing and providing the vision of a single moon ; hence it 
is only natural that the nerves leading up from the two 
retinas to the brain being active at different points of 
time, the perception produced is that of two moons. In 
this case therefore there are two distinct perceptions, and 
both of them are right 

In dreams, case (d), the things perceived are generally 
real things that we have seen before, and which are remem- 
bered during sleep So that the whole being only remem- 
brance, it is only natural that it should be invalid There 
is no direct apprehension in dreams; hence there is no 
valid element in them 

Thus it is found that whenever we have actual appre- 
hension there is nothing wrong in it ; error comes in only 
when some element of remembrance creeps into it All 
cognitions per se are valid; and it is a misnomer to use 
the expression ‘wrong cognition.’ 

[ Sources of tnformation — ( 1 ) Brhatv — Prabhakara’s 
commentary on Sahara-Bhasya, Ms. pp 3-7 ; (S) Bjuhi- 
mala — commentary on the above, Ms. pp. 54-61; and (3) 
Praharanapancika, Cbaukhambha Sanskrit Series, pp 32 
and 63 ]. 
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BT S, Ki BMLiV ALK^AR 

^HE object of tliis paper is to announce the discovery of a 
very rare and ancient work on tbe Sankbya philosopliy 
and, in the light of the data furnished by It, to examine the 
date of Isvarakrsna and other problems connected with the 
development of the Early Sahkhya. 

In the catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts from Guja- 
rat, Cutoh, Sindh and Khandesh compiled under the 
superintendence of Dr G. Buhler, fasc iv, Bombay (1873), 
on page 8 we find the entry of a Sanfchya work called 
Vyasaprabhakara by Vyasa The Ms (with another copy 
(2) of the same work) belonged to one Gopal Bhatta of 
Surat and is dated Samvat 1457, This Ms was later 
acquired by Dr. Buhler for the Government of Bombay and 
it now figures as No. 107 of the Deccan College Collection 
of 1871-72, where however the query which followed the 
name of the work as given in the earlier list is omitted 
while Kapila instead of Vyasa is given as the author of 
the work in question. So ancient a Ms, of a Sankhya work 
ascribed to Vyasa or to Kapxla himself naturally evoked 
curiosity.^ On examination however it was discovered 
that the work contained in the Ms. was no other than the 
Matharavrtti of Matharacarya ® 

Manuscripts of the Matharavrtti are extremely rare. 
There is one (3) mentioned in Dr P, Peterson’s Second 
Eeport, List p. 21, and now forming No. 119 of A 1883-84, 
and there is another (4) with two more copies (5-6) given 

1 My attention was first drawn to it by my friend Mr. B D Ranade 
M A. now Professor of Philosophy at the Eergusson College, Poona. 

3 The colophon reads— flhpmw iRTtHi'-ifflltlV 
^1^ 'S'JTnrr i .illegible . ®nffr frtw- 

VySsaprabhSfcara seems to have been once the owner of the Ms., as his 
name appears on fol. la. which Dr, Buhler 's Pandit seems to have Tni^- 
t^ken for the name of the work itself, 
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In Biihler s Gujarat Catalogue above cited fasc iv p 10 
This last belonged to one Balkrishna Joshl of Abniedabad. 
No other Mss of the work are anywhere known to exist 

Of the six Mss of the Matharayrtti above recorded, 
two, as just stated, are available at the Deccan Oollego 
Mss Library The remaining four could no longer be 
traced I caused careful inquiries to be made at Surat 
(for the second copy of ‘Vyasaprabhakara') and at Ahmeda- 
had (for Balkrishna Joshi’s three copies of the Math ara- 
vrtti) but to no purpose.^ All the moie thankful must we 
therefore be to the accident which has made the Deccan 
College Library the envied possessor ot the only two Mss, 
of this work now extant, seeing that the Matharavrtti is 
ho other than the lost original of the Sankhya-karika-vrttl 
translated into the Chinese by Paramartha between A, D, 
357 and 569. 

Paramartha^ was a Brahman of Ujjainborn in A. D 499 
who, upon the invitation of the emperor Wu-ti of the 
Liang dynasty, went over to China in A. D. 546 and devoted 
the rest of his life to the translation into Chinese of such 
Sanskrit works as he had brought with him from India. 
Paramartha died at Canton m the year 569, aged 71 ; and 
as he might be presumed to have brought with him to 
China only such Sanskrit woiks as had already an establi- 
shed reputation in India, we may roughly regard 500 A. D 
as the terminus ad quern for the vrtti which he translated 
into Chinese, 

That this vrtti translated into Chinese was identical 
with — or at any rate exhibited many points of contact 

1 Professor A. B. Dhruva for instance writes from Ahmedabad to 
say that Baikrisbna Joshi, 'through his triead or relative Uttararam 
Joshi, delivered manyofliis Mss. to Dr Buhler; and the remnant— 
probably trash— was divided by his widowed niece-in-law (Balfcnshna 
Joshi's last heiress) amongst a few Brahmans as a pious gift supported 
by the attractive accompaniment of a pioe each f ’ A few months ago, 
at Baroda, I was shown the first few pages of a Sankhya Ms. which 
on examination proved to be a fragment of Matharavptti. This may 
have been one of these pious gifts 

g J. R A. S , 1905, pp. 33fE. 

3 In all he translated 505 different works. . - 
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with the Bhaeya of Gtaodapada edited bj^ H H Wileon 
Oxford (1837), was suspected by Beal, Kasawaia, and 
others long ago,’ and is placed beyond doubt by Dr Taka- 
kusu, who, after a searching comparison of the Bhasya 
of Gaudapada with the vrtti translated into Chinese, 
arrives at the conclusion’’ that in citations, illustrations, 
and even entire passages, the coincidences between the 
two commentaries are so numerous and fai-reaching as to 
preclude the possibility of then being explained away as 
merely accidental. This raises a chronological problem ; 
for, as Gaudapada the teacher’s teacher of Sankaracarya 
cannot be placed as early as cir 500 A D , and as it 
would be impossible to suppose that an author like 
Gaudapada could merely plagiarize, it is necessary to 
believe that by the time of Gaudapada ( cir 700 A, D. ) the 
oiiginal vrtti had become to such an extent defective 
and corrupt that Gaudapada could safely complete and 
rearrange it and give it out in an improved form as his 
own work. The Chinese translation does not give the name 
of the author of the original vrtti ; and as'this writer, 
whatever his name, must have lived between 546 A D _( the 
date of Paramartha’s reaching China ) and 450 ( Dr Taka- 
kusu’s date® for Itvarakrsna the author of the Karikas), the 
learned doctor, rather than' postulating, in the brief space of 
less than a hundred years (450-546), two different and impor- 
tant Sankhya writers, simply identified* the author of the 
Karikas with the author of the vrtti, believing that by thus 
making Kvarakrsna himself the author of both the Karikas 
as well as their vrtti he could partly take the edge off 
Gaudapadacarya’s subsequent appropriation of another’s 
work as his own 

1 Max Muller ■ Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p 293. 

3 Bulletin de I’E'cole Pran^aise d’BxtrSme-Onent, t iv (1904), p 34. 

3 Dr. Takafcusu's latest pronouncement on the subject in the 
J E. A. S for 1914, pp. 1013 ff, does not materially affect this conclu- 
sion, which however has latterly been called into question See 
below p. 176. 

4 Op. eit. p. 58, 60, 
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The present discovery of the lost original of the 
dhinsse translsitioxi and its identifiontion w ith the IfAtha^ 
ravrtti of Matharaoarya' compels us to modify this 
conclusion in many important particulars. To begin with, 
we must now be prepared to admit the existence of two 
Gaudapadas, one the celebrated teacher’s teacher of 
iSankaracarya and the other a namesake of his and the 
author of the so-called Gaudapadabhasya and perhaps also 
of the commentary on the Uttara-gita It is too much to 
expect that the great Gaudapada would lend his name to a 
work like the Bhasya of Wilson’s edition^ which is merely 
a paltry abstract of the Matharavrtti with an occasional 
addition here and there.® That the author of this abstract 
was a Gaudapada who, albeit later than the famous Gauda- 
pada, must nevertheless have lived before the 11th century 
follows from Alberuni’s reference® to a philosophical work 
composed by ‘Gauda the anchorite’ and from Maladhari- 
Rlijasekhara Suri’s mention,* in his Saddar^ana-samuc- 

1 That the Mathararptti ts the original of the Chinese follotvs from 

the close verbal correspondence that runs through them page alter page, 
such occasional variation as is to be found m the Sanskrit original and 
the French translation of the Chinese translation of the same m the 
Bulletin for 1904, pp. 978-1064, being no more than what could be explain- 
ed away as the result of such genuine differences in reading as exist evert 
jn the Corean and Japanese recensions of the Chinese text itself The 
point will be tally dealt with in my forthcoming edition of the work ; an 
instance or two must therefore here sufEoe The introduction to KeCrikS 
1 in the Gauijap3dabhasya does not contain the dramatic dialogue 
between Kapila and Asuri , but the French on p 979 of the Bulletin — 
“ 0 Ssuri, tu t'amuses i mener la vie d'un maltre demaison 1 " etc — is a 
word-for-word translation of the original— uf ^1 err^ 1 yiul i 

etc. Similarly, the Matharavrtti (see below, p. 176, note 2) gives, like 
the Chinese text, a gloss on the last three Karikls, which, is absent 
in GaudapSda. 

2 Dates make it impossible that the Matharavrtti ( ante 500 A. D.) 
be an enlargement of the GaudapEdabhS^a ( post 700 a. ». ), and the 
close ootrespondenoe of the two precludes the possibility of their being 
independent works, 

3 India, VoL 1. p. 132 (Trulmer Series). 

4 (liirfsjT vErf[5!T I '! Mals^- 

dhSri-ESjasekhara SiSri Jived about A, l>. 1350, 
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Oaya of a SSnkliya wntor Gaudapada as distinct from 
Mathara. As often happens in such cases, the so-called 
Gaudapadabhasya, the abridgment of the Matharavrtti, 
effectively supplanted the older work ’ 

More important than this is the light which the 
Matharavrtti throws upon the vexed question of the date of 
Isvarakrsna, Dr. Takakusu assigns him to cir. 450 A D , 
and the main points in his argument® may be thus sum- 
marised . (1) Between 546 and 569 A D Paramartha, the 
Chinese translator, wrote a life of the celebrated Buddhist 
philosopher Vasubandhu, and he is thus our earliest 
authority for Vasubandhu Paramartha mentions Vasu- 
bandhu's death at the age of 80, which must have taken 
place before Paramartha left for China. This gives 
cir. 420-450 for Vasubandhu (2) Vasubandhu's teacher 
Buddhamitra, Paramartha tells us, was defeated by the 
Sankhya philosopher Vindhyavasa, who however died be- 
fore Vasubandhu could make amends for his teacher’s 
discomfiture Vindhyavasa was thus an older contempo- 
rary of Vasubandhu and is known to have composed a 
work on SSnkhya. Elsewhere Vindhyavasa is described 
as a contemporary of the Gupta king (Baiaditya) and is 
spoken of as a pupil of Visagana or Varsaganya, while 
another (less reliable) account of a hundred and fifty years 
later makes a pupil of Varsaganya the author of a work 
called Hiranyasaptatt. Putting all these accounts together 
we get Vindhyavasa an older contemporary of Vasu- 
handhu and the pupil of Vrsa or Varsaganya as the 
author of a Sankhya work called Hiranya-saptati. (3) Now 
the commentary translated into Chinese, while explain- 
ing the phrase in the last but one Earika, 

makes Isvarakfsna, the author of the SanJchya-saptatt, 

1 Mss. of GraudSpada's BhSsya are also scarce, though the work has 
been published four or five tunes* Wilson (1837), Tookaram Tatya’s 
ilepriiat (1887), Jibanand {date’), and Ben. Sk. Series (ISOS^) I have 
also to report a Bengali translation of the same Of Mss. I have so far 
Beoured and collated only four. 

a J. R. A, S., 1905, pp. 33 ft 
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the pupil of Po-p o-L , and if we were onco to make the 
supposition that Hiranya-saptati is a byname for Sankhya- 
saptati and that the Chinese word Po-p'o-li can somehow 
stand for Varsa/ there then remains nothing in the way 
of the eventual identification of Vindhyavasa with Isvara- 
krsna, which gives for the latter the date assigned by 
Takakusu 

I^varakrsna’s date thus depends upon that of Vasu- 
bandhu and upon the identity between I^varakxsna and 
Vindhyavasa the rival of Vasubandhu. ifow the date of 
Yasubandhu has been recently made the subject of much 
discussion, a convenient summary of which is given in 
Vincent Smith’s Early Histoiy, 3rd ed. (1914), pp. 328-34 
And although, in the very nature of things, it Is vain to 
expect that any one theory could satisfactorily explain all 
the names and allusions ocouiring in the Chinese repoits 
of Paramartha, of Hiuen Tsang and his pupil Kuei-chi, and 
of Itsing and others, it is clear that the general trend of 
the evidence is for assigning Vasubandhu somewhere be- 
tween A. D. 280 and 860 ; and Vindhyavasa by all accounts 
was Vasubandhu’s older contemporary. 

But it seems to me that Vindhyavasa cannot be identi- 
fied with Itvaiakrsna As we learn from Mathara, the 
Sanskrit original of Po-p’o-ii, the teacher of I^varakrsna, is 
Devala^ and not Vrsa or Vrsagana, and this distuibs one 
factor of the identity. Next as to the Hiranya-saptati being 
a byname for Sankhya-saptati there is no positive proof fpr 
it exceptthat in the interest of our identity we would rather 
wish that it were so, This is arguing in a circle. We have 
reasons to suppose that the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims 

1 Takakuau’s proaedare hers { Bulletin, 1904, p, 30 ) is a mere tour 
deforce He equates Fo-p’o-li, on the jniouDd of a presumed sorihal 
error, with Po-so-li and then, by another error of the aotibe, with 
Po-li-so, Va-li-so, Varsa. 

2 The vrtti on etc. m the Sanskrit original runs 

thus— iM I?) K ( r<ui I H imw. r iw r ^ i cfii - 

'TTOJi; I f'si’fwt'T snrii; i Tit?r=^trurfi?r; i Compare Bulletin 

(1904), p. 1059-60, for the Prenoh translation of the Chmessi whioh 
IB rather defective. 
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aro not always strictly accurate andKuei chi (to judge from 
the French translation of his statements on the question 
given by Dr Takakusu m the Bulletin for 1904 pp 38-39) 
does not profess to be narrating sober truth unmixed by 
legendary elements. It is permissible therefore to suppose 
that the Hiranya-saptati was a distinct work, so named 
either because (as Kuei-chi himself af&rms) the work brought 
to its author a reward of three lacs of gold, or possibly 
because the work had something to do with Huanya or 
Hifa^ya-qarhha (one ot the cardinal piinciples of the 
Sankhya) just as Vasubandhu’s rival work, Paramartha- 
saptati, had something to do with the parama-ajtho or 
supreme reality, whatever that might mean for the Bud" 
dhist It seems to me more probable however to regard 
the Hiranya-saptati of Vindhyavasa’ as some kind of a 
commentary on Isvarakrsna’s Sankhya-saptati ; and this 
will afford the most natural explanation of the confusion 
which some compilers of catalogues^ and other writers-* 
make between the author of the Kankas and of the com- 
mentary on them It must also be borne in mind that the 
name Vrsa, Vrsagana, or Varsaganya does not occur in 
the guru-parampara from Kapila to Tsvarakrsna as pre- 
served in the Matharavrtti ^ Clearly therefore Vindhya- 
vasa and his teacher Vrsa or Varsaganya have to be ranked 
amongst the successors of Isvarakrsna,® and as Vindhya- 

1 It IS -worth noimg that Bhoja. s ESjamartaij^a has preserved t-wo 
quotations from Vindhyavasin apud TogasStra iv. 22 — 

and This 

js clearly the language of a commentator 

3 J. R. A. S , 1905, p. 47, note 3. 

3 Loo. oit. pp. 163, 355, 356. 

4 See note 3 on p. 176 ahove. Sojjie of these names aie also mention* 
ed in the Saddar^aua-samuccaya— f 3c5jl> 

5 This is not essential for the argument. That a commentary should 
be written on the KarikSs and the same translated into Chinese as early 
as (Sir. 560 carries the date of Ifcvarakrspa more than a couple of centur- 
ies earlier, especially if it is remebered that the Ma|haravrtti is con- 
fused and often misunderstands the KarikSs. Compare below, p.181, n 3. 

33 (Bhandarkar Com. Vol J 
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vfiea was an older Dontemporary of Vasubandhu and aa 
Vasubandhu is more probably to be placed cir 300 A. D , 
this might give for Isvarakrsna a date as early as the first 
or the first half of the second century of the Christian era 

Isvarakrsna’s Karikas is the earliest work on the San- 
khya philosophy that has been preserved to us ; but the 
Santhya as a philosophy is presupposed by Buddhism’ 
and in the Mahabharata, Sahkhya is par excellence the phi- 
losophy of the Epic/ occupying therein the same position 
of pre-eminence that Vedanta did in later times Sankhya 
in fact claims a pedigree still highei, seeing that the 
latest phase of Upanisad thought is co-eval with the begin- 
nings of Sankhya speculation, and even exhibits doctrines 
and terminology that later became exclusively chaiac- 
teristio of the Sankhya.^ Eapila is a name hallowed by 

1 Buddhistic books acknowledge Kapila as a teacher of remote anti- 
quity and the 4th of the 6i current heresies mentioned m the first Sut- 
tanta of the Digha Ni,kaya Garhe (SSnikhya Phiiosophie, p 5, n i) iden- 
tifies with the SSnkhya It IS sometimeB objeoied to this {e g Rhys 
Davids. American Lectures on Baddhisra, pp SSft.) that the heresy in 
question regards the soul and the world as both eternal, and not the 
soul and the PrakHi , but that is due to the tchemci under which the 63 
heresies are grouped by the Buddha, Max Muller (Six Systems, p. 314, 
Chips, 1 . 336, and elsewhere) and Oldenborg (Buddha, Bng Trans, p. 93, 
note) tail to see any real correspondence between Buddhism and the SSn 
khya,whileJacohim his paper on the "Ursprung des Buddhismus aus 
dem SSipkhya-Yoga” has tried to prove that in Its psychological teohni- 
c > htfes at any rate Sebkhy a must have preceded Buddhism. If we bear 
it^mind that the original Sankhya need not necessarily have been the 
Sankhya of the KSnkSs any more than Upanisadio Vedanta the VedSnta 
of Sankaracarya or the original Buddhistic mroma the nihilistic nirva- 
«« of yagarjuna, there need not be felt any more hesitation m admitting 
t e priority of Sankhya over Buddhism Compare Dahlmann, jVirulino, 

pp. 128 ff. 

3 Compare ^ ^^tirrirr fprsau (h. 333, 86), and 

^ ^ towards the end- The Sankhyas are often described in the epic 

as , etc. and the epio cosmology is pervaded 

through and through with Sahkhya technicalities. 

3 Compare Garbe Dte SaTpkhya Philo&ophie, pp. 18-31. Maitrz, 

and Prusna are the mam tlpanisads to be considered m 
this connection. 
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toary trad t on and his Gygtem of ph losophy before it as 
tiuined its stereotyped torm in the Karikas of I^arakrsna, 
must have uridergorie, in the course of centuries of its 
historical esietence, several processes of reduction, modi- 
fication or amplification for which no definite document- 
ary evidence i& forth-coming. There are a few vague and 
scattered hints, and in what remains of this paper an 
attempt will be made, on the basis ot such hints, to deter- 
mine the chief land-marks in this progressive philosophi- 
cal evolution. 

The Eankas of Zsvarakrsna profess to give in essence 
the same doctrine as that contained in the Sastitantra^ 
save its illustrative anecdotes and its argumentative por- 
tions. As to the exact nature and authorship of this Sasti- 
tantra there is still a good deal of confusion. Three quota- 
tions® from the work at the most are preserved in later 
commentaries, and from them it cannot be decided whether 
the woik was in prose or verse ; and as to its authorship, 
while from the Bhamati one might be led to ascribe it to 
Varsaganya, the Chinese tradition as quoted by Takakusu 
(Bulletin, 1904, p, 59} expressly credits Pancasikha with 
that honour. As usual in such cases Dr Schrader® has 
sought to explain away the contradictions by taking refuge 
in the supposition of two different Sastitantras, one in 
prose and belonging to V'arsaganya* and the other in verse 
of undermentioned authorship, but presumably older. 

J. Oornpare Karika 73 (73) — 

w3fT 1 

arnprrPrv I roll's 'll- ir^iTftvi^rrrsTTk n 

3 The first IS the stanza gmVT vm etc, cited in VySsa's Ehasya 
on Y oga-sutra iv, 13 as expressly coming from the Sastitantra , the 
same stanza is quoted, in the Bhamati to Brahma-sutra ii. 1 3 as belong- 
ing to viiww, the dhmrgr The second occurs m GaudapHda s 

and Mathara’s com to Kltnks: 17— fmr gwfkfsci T-mr 1 

The last, not quite so explicit, occurs apud K3rik3 50 in Gau^apada 
CmW^) in Msthara (iP^TFETt) 

3 Z D, M G. for 1914, vol 68, 1, p 110. 

4 Besides the stanza gBjPTr Tfn vV two other quotations from Var- 

saganya, both in prose, have been hitherto traced, one m the Vyasa- 
bhSsyato Yoga-sutra ui. 53 apd 

^mother in Y^oaspati's oom to Eariks 47 (’T^rsf^^r). 
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Whan we kavo no definite Information regarding one 
Sastitantra it Is too much to ask ufe to believe In the 
existence of two works bearing identical names If, 
following the Chmese accounts, Varsaganya is to be re- 
garded as the teacher of Vindhyavasa, the older contempo- 
rary of Vasubandhu, it is then not likely that the work 
of so late a writer as Vai-saganya should have seived as 
the basis for Isvarakrsna’s Karikas ; and in that case 
Vaoaspati’s assigning the stanza -pM 'IW to Varsaga- 
nya — a stanza mentioned in the Vyasabhasya as coming 
from the Sastitantia — must be put down as an evident 
oversight. The question of the authorship of the Sasti- 
tantra must therefore, for the present, remain undecided. 

Fortunately for us the AhitbiidhnyaSanthitu, recently 
published by the Adyar Library gives us, in chapter sii, 
stanzas 18-30, a rather detailed notice of the contents of 
the Sastitantra. It ascribes the work to the ^great and 
omniscient sage’ and explains that the Sastitantra was so 
called because it had sixty topics oi sections ■ thirty-two 
devoted to what we might term metaphysics {Prakrtam 
mandalam) and twenty-eight to Yoga and ethics ( VaikTtam 
mandalam). The notice is interesting^ because it presents 
to us a phase in the development of the Sankhya philo- 
sophy when Sankhya and Yoga were not absolutely sepa- 
rated from each other® and when the system contained, 
along With its positive contribution to philosophy, a de- 
tailed examination with a view to refutation (the paia- 
vada of Isvarakrsna’s last Karika^) of the various "first 

1 For a critical study ot the question see Dr. Schrader's article, 
‘Das Sastitantra' in Z D M. G for 1914, vol 68, 1, pp. 100-110 ; and 
the same writer’s Introduction to the Ahirbudhnya-Samhita, p. 110 ff 

% It was probably the Yc^a-sutras ot Patanjali (oir 150 B 0 1 that 
raised th© Yoga to the dignity of an independent Darsana ; and if 
so, the Sastitantra must be placed prior to B. C. 150 Many passages 
from the SSntiparvan of the Mahabharata suggest the contents of the 
Sastitantra. 

3 What the Ukhyayikas alluded to in the KSinka can be one can 
very well imagine from the Mahabhaiata xu 307. The whole adhyaya 
purports to be Sarikhya-mrapana and affords room for many an 
illustrative ancpdote here and there. 
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principles adduced by the earlier darsana-karas. such as, 
Brahma, Pumsa, Sakti, Hiyati, Kaia, Aksaia. Prana, Sami 
or Svamin, Bhntas, etc As Isvarakrsna expressly tells 
us that he had retained the doctrinal part of the Sasti- 
tantra entirely unchanged, and as Isvarakrsna’s Karikas 
are avowedly atheistic,® we must imagine that, after a cri- 
tical review of the different first principles, the Sasti- 
tantra, in supramundane matters like the existence of God 
etc , came to a purely negative conclusion. 

The Mahabharata^ presents to us the same intimate 
relation between Sankhya and Yoga as the Sastitantra f 
but we can hardly say that the Sankhya of the Maha- 
bharata is atheistic The difference between the traditional 
Sankhya of the Karikas and the Mahabharata Sankhya 
can well be seen from the Bhagavadgita where, in addition 
to the doctrine of the three gunas ( chapters xiv and xvii 
in particular), of causation through parniania { ^iii 19-20, 
xviii. 14, and elsewhere ), of the alartrtva of the Purusa 
( iii 27 1, xiv 19, etc.), and of the cosmic evolution through 
Ahahkaia, Buddhi, and the five Bhutas^ (vii, 4), we find, 

1 Thst there were regular dar^anas with KSla SvabhSva, Niyati 
etc. (cp SvetS^vataia i. 2) as first pnnciplea la well brought out m Dr 
Otto Schrader's Inaugural dissertation, “tleber den Stand der Ind. Phi- 
losophie zur Zeit MahavTras uad Buddhas ” 

% For the brilliant recovery from Gaudapada-bhSsya and Mathara- 
vrtti of the missing Sankhya KankS 63 iW rrw 'ft 

sTT l ipsrr ^ fwffW Wfii ii ) dealing -with the subject, see 

‘Sanskrit Research,’ vol i, no 2, pp. 107—117. One notices from this how 
very confused and disarranged the Mhtharavrtti had been by a. D. 500 

3 My references throughout are to the Kumbhakonam edition based 
on South Indian texts and printed at the Nrrnaya Sagar, Bombay. 

4 uftcT eueHtJ*! qlT'T slshe 
cii3'Hi^>r"<(4T tTTfHisRs^ 'I 

5 Some minor difference in the enumeration of the eight-fold Fra- 
fcrti, which the commentators try to gloss over, serves only to streng- 
then the view of the pnmitivp nature of this Sahkhya system, 
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so to Bivy a 80^ of a theiat c apex to the systom in ferl 
krsna or Parajii6S\ ara, from whom the beg-nmngless Puru- 
sa and Prakrtf are said to proceed a? parallel ‘modes’ or 
manifestations (yii 5f, sixi 19, etc ) Othei aocounts from 
the Mahabharata somewhat "vary in detail- In fact the 
■Epic itself admits® the existence of minor differences in 
the Sahkhya school; but the main conclusion as to the 
theistio nature of the Epic Sankhya stands unshaken. 

In his successive studies on the sub]ect^ Eahlmann 
has urged many a cogent rea.son to prove that the Sankhya 
of the Mahabharata — ani'tkRiki brahmu-v/dyu, to give it its 
other significant title — was the parent of three paiallel 
systems: 1 the classical 'Vedanta with the Maya doctrine, 
2 the classical Sankhya of the Karikas, and 3 the primitive 
form of Buddhism ; and it is difficult to resist the tempta- 
tion to accept this conclusion in the main. Accordingly 
it would seem that the theistic nature of the Epic Sankhya 
was later (e g. in the Sa-Ptitantra ) deliberately dropped 
and the system reduced, by stem logic, ^ to its bare negative 
character Later still, the intimate combination of the 
Sankhya with the Yoga was dissolved, the two figuring 
thereafter as independent systems, the Yoga accepting the 
theism renounced by the Sankhya. 

Dahlmann .stops with the Epic Sankhya ; but it itself 
is undoubtedly a composite product, as is plain even from 
its composite name in the Epic: anviksiM bfahmu-uidya- 
It is anviksiM or based on reason in preference to revela- 
tion ; and it treats of Brohmi oi the highest spiritual prin- 

1 Compare— ( 'sii. 308-38 ) and again— 

... I 

3 Compare ( sn 323. 58 ff ) — 

fr^ V (TVr^ i' eto 

3 Das MdhabhSrata (1S95), Ifinrana (1896), Genesis des Mahabha- 
rata (1899 ), and Saiiibbya Pbilosopbie (1903 ) 

4 Logic, or an explanation of Eaippa-nmnJane things on the basis of 
reason also, rras an early and ■well-known cbaraotenstio of the SShkhya. 
Cp the Vedanta-sUtr a description of the SSnkhya Pradh^naas aiabdct/ 

L 1 . 5, and Umm^tiika I, ui- 3, 
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ciplo very much, after tl o fa^k o of the Upanisadf: We 
m ght imagine that the tosniological problem with whtoh 
philosophy began in. India was worked out in some of the 
primitive Upanisads from within outwards,* while it was 
the reverse process from rnTdadi-vihardS back to the under- 
lying noumena that was pursued by those other Upanisads 
where it is usual to see the beginnings of Sankhya philo- 
sophy Schiader m his book cited above at p 181, note 1 j 
argues for the thesis that it was the first adhyaya of the 
Svetasvatara, and especially the passage lirw 

which formed the nucleus of all 
later Sankhya speculation Others choose other passages 
Be that as it may, it should be quite evident that this pri- 
mitive Sankhya did not yet possess pronounced opinions 
even on such vital question as the unity or plurality of 
souls or of the absolute unrelatedness of the soul with the 
matter or Prakrti And hence resulted the blending to- 
gether of tire primitive Vedanta and the primitive Sankhya 
of the Upanisads into the full-fledged system of the Maha- 
bliarata with its added theistic apex. 

We have accordingly reasons to assume the following 
broad stages in the development of the Sankhya philo- 
sophy ; 1 the primitive and undefined Sankhya ot the Upa- 
nisads ; 2 its alliance with the equally primitive Vedanta 
of the Upanisads resulting in the Sankhya-Yoga or the 
Jinvlktstki bmhma-vidya of the Mahabharata ; 3 the carry- 
ing out to their logical conclusions the basic principles of 
the Sankhya, viz, a material first principle and the doctrine 
of evolution/ leading to a denial of theism ; 4 the bifurca- 

1 Introspection and observation oi the psychic states of dream, 
sleep, trance, etc, supplied the material of this philosophy 

3 The South Indian recension of the MahabhBrata has preserved 
(ill. 326*^8) a badly mutilated prose dialogue between Kapila and 
Asuri, hia first pupil, where we find the following significant descrip- 
tion of the process whereby the kon-manifest becomes the Manifest i 
arsrfp — "As 

the seasons, themselves non-manifest, make their presence manifest 
in and through the flowers and the fruits, even so does the Kon-mam* 
fest through the qualities of the Manifest.” 
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tion of the system on this {pround nto mrisvara and sesvara 
OT Sankhya and Yoga and 5 its assum ng a stereotyped 
form in the Kstrikap of Isyamkisna,- Thou followed a long 
period of lull broken in by an occasional digest or a com- 
mentary until we come to Vynanabiiiksu who, strangely 
enough, tried to retrace the steps and turn the system into 
the owyiAsj/c; fi; of the Mahabharata, which in 

fact was its earliest systematic Starting-point- 

Space forbids any very detailed treatment of those 
stages by citing illustrative texts beaiing upon each: nor is 
that here necessary It is enough to know that, through 
all these twenty -five and more centuries of the historical 
existence of the Sankhya, the system was not stagnant, but 
that there were some inner changes and development going 
on And the same should be true in the case of every philo- 
sophical system with a history Indian commentators as 
a rule lack this historical perspective As truth is — oi ought 
to be — one, and aa great Sages, through their instinct- 
ive vision, cannot but have perceived that one truth, all 
texts early and late must, in the opinion of these commen- 
tators, mean the same thing Hence their frantic attempts 
at a samancnyu or securing harmony in the texts But 
this method, perfectly intelligible as it is to the eye of 
faith, must give way before the light of reason- We must 
in other words learn to study our philosophy historically ; 
and it may be that, after this alliance with reason, faith 
could, be based on foundations all the more deep and 
durable 
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VIKBAMA KBA 

By D R BHAJiJDARKAR 

TT is aot the object of this article to discuss ail the ques- 
tioas coaaeoted with this era. I intead here touching 
upon the theory that has recently been propounded regard- 
ing its origin and giving the latest information available 
from epigraphic sources. 

According to tradition Vikrama Samvat was founded 
by a king called Yikramaditya who is presumed to have 
flourished cir. 57 before Christ. This tradition was, no doubt, 
accepted by many scholars and antiquarians when Indian 
epigraphy was in its infancy. But with the find of rtiany 
inscriptions it had to be rejected An attempt, however, 
is recently being made to revive this theory and, proof is 
being adduced to show that there was a king of the name of 
Vikramaditya in the first century before Christ It was first 
broached by Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya in an article pub- 
lished in the Indian Bemew, December 1909. The same 
view has been put forth by Mah5mahopadhyi.ya Kara- 
prasad Shastri in his paper on the Mandasor inscription of 
Naravaxman * It has, therefore, become necessary, to re- 
consider this question and find out how far their evidemce 
is trustworthy. They both rely on a verse from. Hala’s 
Oatha-saptasatl ( v 64 ) which runs thus^ — 
Samvahana-suha-rasa-tosiena dentena tuha hare lakkham \ 
Calcmeya Vikkamditta-canam a^usiJckhiam tissU 11 
Evidently this verse makes mention of Vikramaditya 
and refers to his munificent nature. And as Hala, the 
author of the QdtM-saptasati, is ordinarily spoken of as a 
Satavahana, and as this name occurs in the dynastic list 
of the Andhrabhrtyas given in the Puranas, and is placed 
there before that of Gautamlputra Satakarni who, we- 
know, lived about 135 A. D., it is argued that the work was 
composed about the beginning of the first century after 
Christ. And when such a work alludes to Vikramaditya, 


1 Ep. Ind.JdiXir. p. m. 
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it is concluded that there was really a king of this name 
living in the first century B. C., as reported hy the tradi- 
tion Hence both Mr, Vaidya and M. M Haraprasad 
Shaatn hold that the tradition gives a correct account of 
the origin of the VIkrama era and that it was, therefore, 
initiated by a king called Vikramaditya. 

How even supposing for the moment that there was 
such a king as Vikramaditya living circa 57 B. 0 , it does 
not necessarily follow that the era was founded by him. 
It is true that even in inscriptions the era is associated 
with the name of Vikramaditya But these are records of 
a late period, and, in fact, it is in Amitagati’s SubhMsita- 
ratnasandoha} composed in Vikrama Sam. 1050 that wc 
hear for the first time of a prince Vikrama in connection 
with it ; and from the actual wording of the date by this 
Jaina author it seems that the era was believed in his time 
not to have been founded by Vikramaditya but rather 
started to commemorate his death. All the earlier inscrip- 
tions going back to the 5th century A. D. give an entirely 
different name for the era. What that name is will be 
stated further on, but it is sufficient here to say that they 
give not even the least inkling of its being associated with 
Vikramaditya, If this is what epigraphy tells us, it is rash 
to assume that the era was known to be connected with 
this king even long prior to Vikrama Sam. 1050. And if, 
as we know from epigraphy, this era had an altogether 
different name and had absolutely no connection with 
Vikramaditya, it is not reasonable at all to infer that it 
was established by him. 

But is it a fact that the Gdthd-saptasatl was such an 
early work as has been assumed? In the first place, that 
its author, Hala, was a Satavahana is a mere tradition 
and must be set aside like all other traditions about the 
ancient literates of India. Introductory?' verse 33 of Sana’s 
Harsa-canta, no doubt, speaks of a Satavahana having 
composed a Kosa of songs, but there are no grounds to 


1 E. G. Bbaiidarkar’s Second Report (1883-83), p. 238, 
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Bnppose that this Kota ie Hala b 8( pta sati as has bsen 
well pointed out by Prof. Weber ' The internal evidenoe 
afforded by the work points, on the other hand, to a much 
later date for its composition. Only two points may 
be here noticed. The first is the reference to Kisna and 
Badhika contained in verse I 89, and the second to a 
week-day, Tuesday, in III. 61 The earliest mention of 
Badhika that I have been able to trace is in the Pnnca- 
tantta^ which was compiled in the 5th century after Christ 
Similarly the practice of citing the week-day in dates or for 
other general purposes came into vogue In the 9th century, 
though the earliest instance of its use is found in the Bran 
inscription of Bndhagupta dated A. D. 484.® And we shall 
not be far wrong if we assign Hala of the GatKd-saptasatl 
to the commencement of the 6th century If we take 
this to be his period, there is nothing strange in our finding 
a verse, in his anthology, descriptive of the liberality of 
Vikramaditya, Because whether we take this Vikrama- 
ditya to be Candragupta II of the Gupta dynasty with 
Sir Bamkrishna Bhandarkar* or with his grandson Skanda- 
gupta with Prof. K B. Pathak,® he cannot be pushed later 
than A D. 475. And it is quite possible that after the death 
of this Vikramaditya his generosity stuck to the memory 
of the people and became the subject of encomium with 
subsequent poets Thus we find a reference to Vikramei- 
ditya’s liberality not only in the work of Hala but also in 
one of the introductory verses (v, 10) of the Vasavadatta by 
Subandhu, who has to be placed about the close of the 6th 
century A. t>. at the latest. 

The theory that Vikramaditya was the originator of 
the Vikrama Samvat must, therefore, be given up, and the 
sooner we consign it to the region of oblivion, the better. 
Let us now see what the inscriptions have to say regarding 

1 Ueber das Saptapata/cam des Hala, pp. 2-4. 

2 Fancatantra I CBom. Sk Series No. IV), p. 38 

3 Jour. B. A. S,. 1912, pp. 1044-5. 

4 Jour. B. B B. A S., Vol. XX p. 398. 

5 MeghaMta (Second Edition), Intro, p. si. 
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the origin of this era. In 1885 an inscription was dis- 
covered fay Dr J F Fleet at Mandasor, the principal town 
of the district of the same name of Scindia’s Dominions 
in the Westein Malwa Division of Central India It con- 
tains two dates, the first of which is expressed in the 
words— 

Malavarmm. gawsthifya yate sata-catustaye ! 
tn -navafy~adh i ke'bda nam — 

Though the credit of finding the inscription certainly 
belongs to Dr Fleet, Dr. P Peterson was the first to pub- 
lish this date and demonstrate that it was a year of the 
Vikrama era The latter translated it by— “when four 
hundred and ninety-three years from the establishment [in 
the country’] of the tribes of Malavas had passed away.”’ 
Dr Fleet’s rendering of the verse is — '“when, by {the 
reckoniny from ) the tribal constitution of the Malavas, 
four centuries of years, increased by ninety-three, had 
elapsed 

Soon thereafter, another inscription from Mandasor 
was published by Dr. Fleet, giving the date in the words— 

Pancasu satem saradam yate^vehanna-nnvatisahitesu 1 

Mdlava-gay-a-sthih-miat — 

The last phrase Fleet translated by ‘from (the establish- 
ment of) the supremacy of the tribal constitution of the 
Malavas,’^ adding in a note that ‘ it is very diiSoult to find 
a really satisfactory meaning’ for the word vamt in the 
passage, 

Now, in the first place, it is not permissible to take 
sthiti in the sense of sthdpana ( = constitution) as both Drs 
Peterson and Fleet have done. Secondly, even if we take 
the word in that sense, it does not suit the expression 
Mdlava~gana~^hiti-vasat of the second Mandasor inscrip- 
tion. For what is meant by saying that five hundred and 
eighty-nine years had elapsed in consequence of (uaidf) the 

1 Jour. B. B. B. A. 8 ., Vol. XYL p, 381 

3 /ltd Ant., Vol. XV. p 301; Ghipta InscTs., p 87, 

3 Gupta Inscrs,, p. 158, 
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tribal cioiiBtitution of the Mfilavafl? Prof Kzalhpm ob- 
viates this difficulty by taking the phrase to mean “by, or 
according to, the reckoning of the Malavas ” He thus 
makes gana equivalent to ganana, which is objectionable. 
For, the word gana has never the sense of ganana, and 
when placed in juxtaposition with Mulava, must signify 
‘ a tribe ’ and ‘ a tribe ’ only. 

In 1913 a third inscription was found at Mandasor It 
was discovered by me during my touring season 1912-13. 
The date of this record is set forth in the verse — 

^nfr)-]iiMaoa-gan~amnate prasaste Krta-samjfiite [l] 
^ka-sasthy-adhike pmpte sama-sata-catustaye [111 

In this verse there are two expressions 'which are 
worthy of consideration. The first is Mdlaia-gan-dmnate, 
which doubtless corresponds to Ma[avdnaM gaya-sthitya 
and Maiam-gay.a-sthiti~vasat of the first two Mandasor 
inscriptions How, what does Mdlaoa- gan-nmnata signifj’^ 
The natural sense of amnaya, as specified e. g, in. the 
Amarakosa, is sampradaya ('5= traditional usage) The phrase 
must therefore irtean “ traditionally handed down by the 
Malava tribe ” This, I think, is blear and indisputable, 
and the other two similar phrases must be so interpreted 
as to correspond to this. The word gana must, therefore, 
be taken to signify ‘a tribe’ in all the three expressions, 
and sthih of one inscription to be Equivalent to amnaya of 
the other two The word sthtti mUst thus mean some such 
thing as ‘a settled rule or usage’, which, doubtlesSj is one 
of its senses given by the Sfc Petersburg dictionary. This 
Texioon even quotes Sa'nskrit texts in support of this mean- 
ing, but does not at 'all give the wt»rd the sense of sthdpand 
(5= constitution, esffiiblishment), which is- noteworthy. 

The second expression in the verse cited above is 
Krta-samjnife, which qualifies, the phrase expressing the 
date. As the word samjnita shows, the year 461, which is 
the date, is itself’ intended to b6 called Erta. But, as 
indicated by ^rt-Malava-gay,-amndta, the date is clearly a 
year of the Vifcrama era. Obvltmsly, ‘therefoiei Etta 
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appears lo be tbe name of the yeans of this era. There 
■were at least instances of the occurrence of the term 
Erta in this sense in inscriptions before the discovery of 
the new Mandasor epigraph, but its real significance was 
not apprehended They are the Bijaygadh stone pillar 
inscription of Vienuvardhana, and the Gahgdhar stone 
inscription of Visvavarman. In the first the date is 
specified in the words Krtem cafarsu vana-satestasia- 
ijmfmjhku 400 30 8 , etc ‘ The second sets forth the date 
in the verse; Yatesa catuh(r)su KriflCrkesu safem aaw[wj- 
ye&vahta-sotfara'padesviha vatsaltesu] ^ J)r. Fleet, who has 
edited both of these records, translates the word JCrtesu 
by “ fully complete,” but admits that it involves a strain- 
ing. Besides, with this jneaning the word is made redun- 
dant by which is used along with ifj^in the second 

inscription But now that we know that Krta was the 
name of Vikrama Samvat, the occurrence of the term in 
the Bijaygadh and GangdhSr records becomes perfectly 
clear and intelligible. 

In connection with this discussion it is necessary to 
take into consideration a fourth inscription, which I dis- 
covered in December 1915 at Kagarl, seven miles north of 
Chitorgarh in the Udaipur State, RajputSna The most 
important part of it consists in the specification of the 
date, which has been expressed in the following words ; 

Krtesu catursu oarsa-satesu ekasipj-uttare^vai^ijam 
Malam-purovaya± 400 80 1 Karthka-sukla-pancamyam. 

■ The first portion of the date speaks of four hundred 
and eighty-one Kita years as having elapsed at the time 
of the gift recorded in the inscription. There can be no 
doubt that the terra Krta of the Hagarl epigraph also has 
to be taken in the sense of Uikrama Samvat and that con- 
sequently the year 481 is of the Vikrama era. The second 
portion of the^date makes mention of the lunar day in the 
v^roi^S'. A8l Kartt:ika~iukla~panmmya?k, i e on the 5th day 
of the bright half of Earttika of the year 481. The most 

1 Ghtpia hiscrs^ p, 


2 Ibtd» p, 75, IL 19-20. 
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interesting oipression is that which qualifies pafioamyam, 
viz. Malma-purvvaijam. "What is the meaning of the word 
pwrva in this e'xpression? At first sight it seems tempting 
to take it in the sense in which the word has been used in 
the phrase eta^iyam purvayavi^ which we meet with in 
Knaana and Gupta inscriptions But a little reflection 
will convince anybody that it cannot suit here, because 
this phrase always follows the specification of the date and 
not precedes it as in the present record It is worthy of 
note that Apte’s dictionary gives established, customary, 
of long standing' as one of the significations of pUrva 
Unfortunately, no reference has been cited in support of 
it But the sense suits here most excellently, and, what 
is more, the phrase Malava-purviiUyuw of our record is there- 
by brought into consonace with the expressions Malavana/n 
gana-sthityaf Malava^ganfxsthiti-vasat or I'lalava-gciy.amnate 
of other inscriptions. Mcilava~2j'S7 va thus means estab- 
lished or customary among the Halavas." Now it deserves 
to be noticed that the expression Malava-pui viUyam quali- 
fies paficamyain ( Uthctu). This, therefore, clearly shows 
that the Malavas had their own peculiar system of reckon- 
ing the tithi of the Krta (i. e. Saihvat) year We know that 
the years of the Vxkrama era found in the old inscriptions 
present different methods of computation Thus while 
some are according to the Karttikadi, others are according 
to the Caitradi, system. Some tkthis again conform to 
the Pnrnimanta and some to the Amanta arrangement of 
the lunar months. The Malava system may have repre- 
sented one of these two pecnlarities or perhaps even a 
combination of both. Whatever the method of their com- 
putation was, this much is certain that not only t\x& tithis 
but even the years were affected thereby. And this is the 
reason why we find the phrases Malam^aaw-sthih and 
Malam~gav,amnata used m connection with the (Vikrama) 
years as distinguished from the Uthis. In the Nagarl epi* 
graph too, the year 481 has for the same reason been ex- 
pressly included in the specification of the titlu As just 
stated, the Malavas had nothing to do with the foundation 
of the Vikrama era. The old name of the Vikrama eras 

as [ Bbandarkar Com Voll 
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was Kria wliitevf'r tl at name may moan The connec- 
tion of the Malavas with this era was only in regard to 
the system of reckoning the tifhts and thereby the years 
also. In my papei on the Mandasor inscription of Naravar- 
man I had suspected this, but this is now unmistakably 
dejion.etraied by the expression Mu.lava~2‘Ui'VhTnjTm of the 
Nagai’i record used a& an adjective of puncatiiydm (tdlmu). 
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I propose in this paper to determine the starting point of 
the Gupta era with the help of Jaina aathois who 
preceded Alberuni, withoirt lelyiug m any way on the con- 
flicting statements made by that celebrated Mahoinedan 
writer, both as regards the origin and the epoch of the era 
so well known to the students of Indiaii epigranhy I hope 
to be able to elucidate the problem, which has gwen rise to 
so much controversy, with greater precision and accuracy 
than have attended the efforts of those soholars who have 
already discussed this interesting chronological question. 
There are four important passages in Jaina literature. Of 
their value as contributions to the study of Indian history 
it is impossible to speak too highly The first passage' is 
the one in which Jinasena says tha,t he wrote in Saka 705 
This has elicited an interesting discussion and taxed to 
the utmost the ingenuity and learning of scholars in then* 
attempts to identify the contemporary reigning sovereigns 
mentioned therein. The second, thiid and fourth passages 
are prophetic, in which future events are announced 
Some of these events are historical, though they are mixed 
up with many legendary details In the second passage® 
we are told by Jinasena that the Guptas reigned 231 years 
and were succeeded by Kalkiraja, who reigned 43 yeais 
and that his successor was Ajitanjaya The third passage^ 
is the one in which Jinasena'’s pupil Gunabhadra says 
that Kaikiraja was the father and predecessor of Ajitan- 
jaya, that he was a great tyrant who oppressed the world 
and persecuted the Jaina community of I^irgranthas, and 
that he reigned 40 years and died at the age of 70 As re- 
gards the date of Kalkiraja we learn from Gunabhadra 
that the tyrant was born when one thousand years of the 
JDuhsama knla, commencing from the Nirvaiia of Mahavira, 


1 Ind Ant. toI. xy p. 143. 

% Ibid 

3 Given at tbe ead of this paper. 
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had elapsed and when there occurred the union of a saai” 
vatsara with Magha-naksatra, that is to say, when there 
occurred a M5gha-samTatsara The fourth’ passage, 
which is an illuminating commentary on. the second and 
third passages is found in the Tnlolasara, in which hTemi- 
candra reproduces some of these details of the story of 
Kalkiraja and adds that the Saka king was born when six 
hundred and five years and five months had passed by 
from the Nirvana of Mahavira, and that king Kalfciraja 
was bom when three hundred and ninty four years and 
seven months had gone by from the rise of the Saka king, 
that is, when three hundred and ninty four Saka years 
and seven months had elapsed. If we add 605 years and 5 
months to 394 years and 7 months — 

years months 

605 5 

394 7 


1000 years 

we get 1000 years, the interval of time, according to 
Gunabhadra and Nemioandra between the Nirvana of 
Mahavira and the birth of KalkirSja The most interest- 
ing and important point which IS worth noticing here is the 
fact that the date of Kalkiraja,who immediately succeeded 
the Guptas, is given in teims of the Saka era ; he was 
born when 394 Saka years and 7 months had gone by 
and when, according to Gunabhadra, there occurred a 
Magha-samvats ara. 

Before discussing the historical inferences which these 
facts suggest we should know the dates of the three Jaina 
authors on whose statements we place our reliance- Jina- 
sena wrote in Saka 705- He must have died about Saka 
760, the latest date which can be assigned to Ms uiiifinish- 
edwork, the Xdipurana ; and his pupil Gunabhadra must 
have completed his tJttarapuranaonly af^w years lafer.^ He 
was far advanced m years, when after finishing the re- 

1 Also giveji at the end of this p^vper, 

3 See my paper entitled ' BWtrihari and Kumarila ' Journal R B, 
B. A. a, Yol, XVin p. 319. 
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laaiiuiig chapters of tho Adipurfina, he undertook to wnte 
his own portion of the Mahapurana.’ And the use of the 
jpast tense ap^fra^with reference to Qunabhadra in the con- 
cluding prasasti^ written in the time of his pupil Lokasena 
clearly indicates that the former had long been gather- 
ed to his fathers by Saka 820 ( A. P 898 ), It is obvious, 
jtherefore, that he wrote shortly after Saka 760, in the iat- 
-ter half of the ninth century. 

As regards the date of the Trilokasara, we know that 
dts author Hemicandra enjoyed the patronage of Camunda- 
raja ( A- D. 778 ) ® This statement is confirmed by Nemi- 
candra himself who, in the concluding prasasti of his 
Gomatasara, Karmakanda, ninth chapter, thus praises 
0 amu nd ara ja — 

^ ITOTT J 

w sT^irlraianit ^ m n 




jy’TT 5}^ 


^FSTT t 

If#!:] 

<5^3 w srfcRi^ jRRg ! 


In his Purana completed in Saka 700 Camundaraja 
tells us that he was the disciple of Ajitasena and had the 
title of Gunaratnabhusana Prom Sravana Belgola inscrip- 


1 Compare, Uttarapur5na, chapter 57 — 

Z Compare — 





firw 


3 Nagar Insorip. 46, Epi. Oar. Tol. VIII — 


1 
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tioius we leam that CSmnndarSja was the rniniBter of ting 
Eaeamalladeva, an ornament of the Ganga dynasty, which 
was uplifted by the sage Simhanandin This was the 
Ganga kingEacamaila IV who was reigning in A D 977,s 
These facts are also alluded to in the Sanskrit commentary 
on. the Gomatasara, which opens thus — ■ 

>hi cf^^^dr fa is!.^ ahi % i 

The Kannada poet Banna, who adorned the court of 
the Calukya king Tailapa II, who was born in A D, 949 
and who wrote his Gadayuddha in A I) 982, had Ajitasena 
for his teacher and Camundaraja for his patron ° 
These facts lead to the conclusion that Kemieandra lived 
in the latter half of the tenth century It is thus clear that 
Jinasena, Gunabhadra and Nemicandra preceded Alberuni 
who wrote in the first half of the eleventh century. 


In order to enable Sanskrit scholars to realise the im- 
portance of the facts which Jaina literature holds in store 
for them, I must repeat here the exact words of Jinasena 
( Harivam^a, chapter 60 )— 


3HHf 

487 ii 

^niT H 488 \\ 


mm q?^"r 'rquif i 

gf% 11 552 i! 


Gunabhadra says that when one thousand years of the 
Duhiama Jcala, commencing from the Nirvana of Mahi- 
v!ra,^had elapsed Kalkiraja was born 4 Jinasena says that 
the Sakaraja was born when 605 years and 5 months had 
passed by from the Nirvana of Mahavira- If we subtract 


/ 

1 Mr. Rice’s SrSvapa Belgola Insoriptioss, Introd, p 34, 
3 From Hr Rice’s Mysore and Coorg in script wns, 

3 KarpStaka-bavi-carita, p, S4. 
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<?05-years and 5 months from one thousand years, the re- 
yearg moiiths 

1000 0 

60S 5 


394 7 

maindcr is 394 years and 7 months It is thus clear that, 
according to Jina&eiia and Gunabhadra, KaliurSia was 
boin when 394 years and 7 months had passed by from the 
bij'th of the Saka king. hTemicandra says exactly the same 
thing when he tells us that, after the lapse of 605_years and 
5 months from the Nirvana of Mahavira, the Saka king 
was born, and that, after the lapse of 394 years and 7 
months from the birth of the Saka king, Kaikiraja was 
born. Gunabhadra adds that when 394 years of Saka era 
and 7 months more had passed by, there occurred a MSgha 
samvatsara — 

This is a prophecy put into the mouth, of Gautama-Gapa* 
dliara who says — 

“There shall be born the king Kalkin, named Catur- 
luukha, the oppressor of the world, on the occurrence of the 
union of a samvatsara with the MaghS-naksatra " When 
a samvatsara becomes h is named After 

the naksatra the word m takes the termination ^ 
according to the sutra of this ‘Jainendra VyEkarana-^ 

( m- 5 ) 


t 4)1 1 Benares ed p 86. 


Gunauandin thus explains the J ainendra sutra 
5Tt ^ 

(iv 4.150) (iv-4. 157) ^ wm' m 

95^ ^1 Jainendrapraknya, part 

ii. p 163, Benares ed. 
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HjBTnacandra who ow0g Iue explanation to Sslcat^yana, 
saye — ■ 

(vi 5 ) 

Wtj;. i S^'Jinsrigjpj'H ^ 'IT^ I 

4^'m- I I 

3t5 1 HT% m JT 5T#r I Brhadvrtti vi- Z 5 

From the Jaina grammatical sutras’ andcoiniaentaiies 
citad aboT6 it is obTious that Gunabbadra s expression JT^T- 
tRtg?^Jre5IR^ means “on the occurrence (grirn^) of the 
union (^) ofU^nN^l and a ; that is to say, Wl^~ 
§?R: ’'Gc5R': jtpT: The woid V(m, in the sense of a Magha- 
samvatsara, is formed from W, which is in the instru- 
mental case, by the sufBx the sp being elided, 

is replaced by 3t of the suffix spib, while et, the first vowel in 
undergoes We have thus the expression JpET^stcEt?. 
This is the teaching of Pujyapada, Sakatayana, Hemacan- 
drs and Gunanandin. 

The occurrence of a Hagha-samvatsara in purely lite- 
rary records, apart from early inscriptions and astronomi- 
cal works, is of unique interest , and its supreme impor- 
tance from a chronological point of view we shall now 
proceed to show. 

We have seen that 394 Saka years and 7 months had 
elapsed at the birth of Kalkiraja, The seven months com- 
pleted belong to the current Saka year 395 The first day 
of tlie eighth month, KSrttika Sukla 1, was the day on 
which Kalkira.]a was born, since a Saka year oommenceSi' 
with Caiixa, Sukla, The year that is actually mentioned 
by the Jaina writers is the expired Saka year 394- Let us 
convert this into an expired Vikramayear by the addition 
of 135 according to the rule — 

3t^ it ^ II Jyotisasara 

1 Cf. also Papmi ti, 4, 14S, and Vxrtika on 

Pspinl VI, 4. 149. 
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The result ib the Vikrama year (394 + 135 = ) 529 ex 
pired This expired V ikrama year is identical vnth the 
expired Malava year 529, given as the second and later 
date in the Mandasor Inscription of Eumaragupta I and his 
feudatory Bandhuvarman and is expressed- in the following 
words — 

Vikrama Sarhvat 529 expired, Philguna Sukla 2 
Hence it is clear that the Malava era is the same as 
the Vikrama era of B C 57. In order to elucidate the 
point further, the expired Saka year 394 may be first con- 
verted into the corresponding Christian year by adding 78 
thus — 394 + 78 = 473 a D, and then this Christian year 472 
can be converted into the Malava year 529 by adding 57 — 
472 + 57 = 529 
472=529-5? 

or 394 + 78 = 529-57= A D 472 

It is thus evident that the Malava era is the era of B C 57, 
which is known to us as the Vikrama samvat 

The'first year in the same inscription, which is 36 
years earlier, is the Vikrama year 493 expired, Pausa 
Sukla 13 — 

If we subtract 135 from Vikrama year 493 expired we 
get Saka 358 expired. It is therefore evident that Kumara- 
gupta with his feudatory Bandhuvarman was reigning 
in Saka 358 expired, exactly 36 years before the birth of 
Kalkiraja in Saka 394 expired The year Saka 394 expired 
is a Magha-samvatsara. I give below four Saka years 
with corresponding cyclic years beginning with this Magha 
samvatsara of Saka 394 expired, according to the rule"* of 
Varahamihira — 

1 '!=fn%'=l35; 3ri^=3, f=L ! 

2 Dr. Fleet’s Gupta msoriptiocs. p 83, lod. Ant. Xv p. 198 

3 Dr. Fleet’s Gupta insciiptioas. Appendix in. p. lf>l. 

36 t Ehandarkar Com. Voll 
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Saka 394 expired Magha simvatsara 

395 „ pjialguna-sainvatsara 

396 „ Caitra-samvatsara 

,, 397 „ Valsakha-samvatsara 

The date given in the Khoh grant of Parivrajaka Mahl- 
raja Hastin is Gupra-samvat 156, which is specified’ as a 
Maha-Vaisakha saravatsara— 

(ffiSRPq,* 

The four Saka years with corresponding cyclic and 
Gupta years are exhibited m ihe following table that the 
Gupta years are expired will be proved furrher on — 

Saka 394 expired •= MSglia-saravatsara- Gupta 153 expired 


395 

,, Phalguna 

J7 


154 „ 

396 

„ Oaitra 

S* 


155 

397 

„ Vaiaakha 

)9 

M 

166 „ 


It will be evident from the foregoing table that Gupta 
years can be converted into equivalent Saka years by the 
addition of 241, in as much as each of the four equations 
stated above gives us a difference of 241 Kuinaragupta 1 
With his feudatory Bandhuvarman was thus icigiiing in 
Saka 358, corresponding to Gupta samvat 117'' and to 
Vikrama year 493— 

Saka 358 = Gupta samvat 117 = MaIava. or Vikrama 493 
And Kalkiraja was born 36 years later in Saka 394, oorres 
ponding to Gupta samvat 153 and to Vikrama year 529 — 

Saka 394 = Gupta samvat 153 = Malava or Vikrama 529 
It is worth noting that the birth of Kalkiraja took place 
only 5 years later than the latest date recorded for Skanda- 
gupta — Gupta sarhvat® 148, equivalent to Saka 389, — and 
only one year earlier than tne date* of his son, Kumara- 
gupta II,— Gupta samvat 154, equivalent to Saka 395. 

1 Gupta inscriptions, p. 95. 

3 Bharadi inscription. A S Progr Eep y C. 1907-8 p, 39, 

3 V Smith’s Early History of India, 3rd ed. p. 3S?. 

4 Annual Progress Report of tha Superintend ant, Hindu and 
Buddhist inonumanfs, Northern Circfa, 1915, p 6 
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That the Gupta year mentioned in this insciiption as 
well as the one inenlioned in the Khoh grant of Maharaja 
Hastin reiened to above 3S to be taken as expired is evident 
from the following inscription of Budhagupta,* Gupta 
samvat 157 expired — 

^ griTtjt 

The general conclusion is that all the Gupta years includ- 
ing those given in the above table must be taken as expired. 

This point can be further cleared up by a oompanson 
of the five corresponding years of the Vikrama, Saka and 
Gupta eras exhibited in the following table — ■ 


Malava or Vxkraina 

Saka 

Gupta 

520 expired 

394 expired 

153 

530 „ 

395 „ 

154 

531 „ 

396 „ 

155 

532 

397 „ 

156 

533 expired 

398 expired 

157 expired 

The Gupta year 157 

is specified as 

an expired year 


the inscription of Budhagupta which has^ been quoted 
above. The difterence between the expired Saka year 398 
and the expired Gupta year 157 is 241. The difference 
between the §aka year 394 and the Gupta year 153 is also 
241. The Saka year 394 is known to be expired; therefore 
the Gupta year 153 must be taken as expired The con- 
clusion that forces itself upon us is that all the Gupta 
years mentioned in inscriptions are expired years and can 
be converted into corresponding expired Saka years by the 
addition of 241. 

We have here established five unifoim equations bet- 
ween expired Gupta and expired Saka years, with a difference 
of 241 in each case The last equation is most important 


Expired 
Gupta year 


157 = 398 


, Expired 
Saka.year 


I Tbid. p. 7, 
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This date of Budhagupts inseribed on two Buddha 
images is thus expressed—* “ When the year one hundred 
and fifty-seven of the Guptas had expired, on the 7th day 
of the month Vai'sgkha while Budhagupta is ruling the 
earth.'’ The 7th of VaiAakha belongs to the current Gupta 
year 158 conesponding to the current Saka year 399— 


Gurrent 
Qnpta year 


i 

158-399 <1 

I 


, Current 
Saka year 


Thus the difference between current Gupta and ouTient 
Saka years is also 241, the same as the difference between 
expired Gupta and expired Saka years, Now the Sarnath 
date of Budhagupta, expired Gupta year 157, is only 8 
years earlier than the date of the same Gupta king given^ 
in the Eran pillar inscription — 

The date is “ m the year 165, on the 12th day of the 
bright half of Asadha, on Thursday" Wo are now in a 
position to explain this date thus — 


Expired 
Gupta year 


1 


165 =--406 


, Expired 
j Saka year 


"The 12th day of the bright half of Ashadha and Thurs- 
day" belong to the current Gupta year 166 corresponding 
to the current Saka year 407— 


Current 
Gupta year 


166 = 407 


, Current 
Saka year 


Hare we cannot take the expired Gupta year 165 as 
current and make it correspond with the current Saka year 
407 as, in that case, the difference between 165 and 407 
would be 242, instead of 241 as required by the statements 
of the Jaina authorities and the Sarnath inscription of 
Budhagupta thus — 


1 Ibid, p. 7. 

8_Giiptaansoriptions, p. gS, 
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1 ' 

Current j , Current 

Gupta year ""i Saka year 

A second reason for not making the Gupta year 165 

correspond with the Saka year 407 is that from our es* 
tablished equation— 


Expired 
Gupta year 


1 

J 


r 


157 = 398 -! 

L 


, Expired 
Saka year 


it is evident that the Gupta year 165 is 8 years later than 
the Gupta year 157, while the Saka year 407 is 9 years 
later than the corresponding Saka year 398 A careful 
consideration of these facts leads to the conclusion that 
expired or current Gupta years can be converted into 
corresponding expired or current Saka years by adding 241. 


The date in the pillar Inscription of Budhagupta has 
been the subieot of calculation and controversy for more 
than half a century. Many scholars have attempted to 
interpret this date by the statements of AlberunI, which 
were admitted on all hands to be conflicting. It may there- 
fore be interesting to point out how many statements of 
this celebrated Mahomedan writer can now be accepted aS 
correct. He says^ that the era of Ballaba is subsequent 
to that of Saka by 341 years. The era of the Guptas also 
commences the year 341 of the era of Saka Then he men- 
tions the year 1088 of the era of VikramSditya, the year 
953 of the era of Saka, the year 713 of the era of Ballaba 
and of that of the Guptas, as equivalent years ^ These 
statements are reliable as they are in agreement with our 
equation thus — 


Malava or 


Vikpama 

Saka 

Gupta 

(a) 529 

= 394 

- 153 

(6) 1088 

= 953 

= 712 

559 

559 

559 


1 Gupta insroriptions, Introductigm p. 23 1 
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Tbe difference between Malava. 52i) and Saka 394 19 
135 j tbat between Vilvrsma lOS^ and Saka 9ti3 is also 135i 
the difference between Saka 394 and Gupra 153 is 241 ; and 
that between Sake 953 and Gupta-Valabhi 712 is also 241; 
the difference beiwesn the Malava year 529 and the Gupta 
year 153 is 376 , and the differenos between the Vikrama 
loss and the Gupta-Talabhi year 712 is also 376 it is also 
interesting to note that from the year of the birth of Kalki- 
xa^a in Saka 394 or Gupta year 153, when the Gupta empire 
was still enduring, to the year A D 1031-32 in which 
Alberuni was writing, 559 years had elapsed ’ So that 
his equation (5) is as accuiate as if it had been formed by 
adding 559 to each of the equiTalent years of the three 
eras in our own equation {n). 


An interesting peculiarity of the years of the Malava 
era deserves to be noticed here The second date in the 
Mandasor inscription of Kiimaragupta I and Bandhuvai- 
man is the Malava year 529 expired, Phalguna Sukla 2 
The equivalent Saka year is 394 expired. Deduct 394 from 
our present Saka year iS39 in Western India The result 
is 1445 Add 1445 to 529; the result is 1974 This will be 
our Malava or Vikrama year on Phalguna Sukla 2 next, in. 
Western India. This is true according to our almanac 
Let us now turn to the Mandasor inscription^ of Yasodhar- 
man where the expired Malava year 389 with the season of 
Vasanta is thus mentioned — 


^ stW I 

TFT# I 


3!%r- 

■** 

m II 


I Ind. Ant. Vol. xvn, p. 313 note 1. 


3 Gupta Insor. p. 154, 
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Here the date jb the ^PFff i e and ^syry of the 
P:=red Malava year 589, or being synonym 

with ( Araara 1, 3 18 ) To-dav is i. e ^ 

s of the Saka year 1839 in Western India The exi 
ed Malava year 589 is 60 years later than the expired h 
lava year 529 Add 60 to the expired Saka 394 The 
suit IS the expired Saka 434 corresponding to Malava 3 
Now deduct 454 from onr preseni Saka year 1S39 ; the 
mainder is 1385 Add 389 to 1385 and we get MaL 
year 1974 corresponding to our present Saka year on 

But our Vikrama samvat to-day is 1973 because 
IS and will be found to be jdeutical with 

Malava year 1974 on our next Phslguua Sukla 3, as 
been shown above. This may be illustrated by 
following diagram — 


Malava Saka 

529 - 394 

Malava Sa 

3S9 =- S" 

I 

+ 60 years , 

j 


Malava Saka 

589 = 454 

1 




+ 1385 
years 


+ 1445 
years 


Malava 1974^ 

Vikramal 1973 C 
samvat j ) 3!5n?g?fr7r 


Saka 

1839 


Malava 1S74^ ^ ^ 

Viki-aiaa t , 9 ^. C 1 1 

saifivai; j J =}. k 


The conclusion that is foiced upon us is that the ye 
of the Malava era in the times of the Guptas and 
Hunas were Gaitradi Vikrama years This will enable u 
refute the opinion of Dr Kielhorn’ who, while admitt 
that the Vikrama era was called Malava, says “ '' 
Vikrama era was Karttikadi from the beginning, and 1 


1 Ind. Aat. Vol. xx.. y, 33 8 ff, 
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probable that the obango vrbich has gradually taken place 
in the dxTection of a more general use of the CaitrSdi j^ear 
was owing to the increasing growth and influence of the 
Saka era This erroneous yiew is also shared by Dr Fleet' 
who says — ^“It can hardly be doubted that the original scheme 
of the Vikrama years is the one commenoing with the first 
day of the bright half of KSrttika { Ootober-Jlovember ) ” 

The fact that the years of the Malava era are Caitradi 
IS most impoitant It will enable us not only to establish 
the absolute identity of the Gupta era with the Valabhl 
era, but also to ascertain the exact difference between tho 
years of the Gupta era and of the Mslava era on the one 
hand, and those of the Saka eia on the other The date of 
Col Tod’s Verawal" inscription is Vikrama samvat 1320 
and Valabbi samvat 945, Asidha vadi 13 Ravi. From 
Diwan Bahadur Pillai’s Indian Chronology, Table x p 93, 
we learn that Asadha vadi Ravivara falls in Saka 
1186 corresponding to Caitradi Vikrama 1321, and is Sunday 
25th May 1364 according to the Christian era The Vikiama 
yea 1320 mentioned in this inscription as equivalent to 
Valabhi samvat 945 it? thus southern and Karttikadi ; 
therefore the corresponding Caitradi Vikrama year or 
Malava year is 1331. We thus get the following equation— 
SaJra MSlava VaJabhl 

(a) 1186 - 1321 « 945 

By deducting 793 from the ab'ove we get the next equation— 
Saira. Malava VaJahh? 

(b) 394 - 529 I 53 

By deducting 36 from (b) we get the following equation-“ 
Saka Mslava Vshbbl 

(c) 358 * 493 = 117 

We know^ that Kumaragupta I was reigning in Gupta 
samvat 117 which is thus identical with the Valabhi year 
117 The last equation also proves thaf tho exact dif-, 

1 Gupta lasoripnons, lutr. p. 66 f. n. 2. 

2 Gupta Id sor Intr. p,85. 

3 A. S. Progr. Bep. N. 0. laut-OS, p. 39 , Bp. Ijid. Vol. x, p. fO, 
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ference between the Gupta and Sakrt years b 241 while 
that between the Malava and Gupta years is 376 Here 
our agreement is based on Gol Tod's Verawal inscription 
This argument is easier to understand than that which is 
founded on the Magha-samvatsara of Saka 394 expired, 
and which presupposes a knowledge of the grammatical 
sutras of Puiyapada and Sakatayana The conclusion 
arrived at by these two independent lines of argument is the 
same, namely, that the difference between Gupta and 
Saka year’s is 241 We have also demonstrated that the 
difference between current Gupta years and current Saka 
years is 241. Thus — 

Expired Gupta 157 = 398 Saka expired 
Current Gupta 158 =*389 Saka current 

It is of importance to note that in converting a Gupta- 
valabhl year into its Saka equivalent, it is not necessary to 
know beforehand whether the Gupta-Valabhl year is expir- 
ed or current If the resulting Saka is expired, the Gupta- 
Valabhi year must be expired On the other hand, if the 
Saka year IS current, the corresponding Gupta-Valabhl year 
must also be current These observations can be illustrat- 
ed by the Kaira grant of V^alabhl samvat 330 and by the 
Verawal inscription of Valabhi samvat 927 The date in 
the Kaira grant is thus expressed^ — 

Sam. 300 30 dvi-Margatira su. 2. 

f 

Here the Valabhi year 330 can be converted into Saka 
571 by adding 341 The exact date is 
On referring to Hindu Tables we find that the intercalary 
Marga^Irsa actually falls in Saka 571, This Saka year is 
therefore current and equivalent to Valabhi 330. Our 
equation is thus — 

Current Valabhi 330 = 571 Saka current 

The date of the Verawal inscription of Valabhi samvat 
927 is thus expressed^— 

1 Gupta Inscr. Intr. p. 93 
? Gupta laser. Intr. p. Si. 

37 t Bhaiidarxat Com. VoU 
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'^rtmad Valabhl Ba[iolT3t927PhfilgoBa ou Sa i(S5) mf? 

By adding 241 to 927 we get the following equation 
VaUbhl 927 = 1188 Saha 

By astronomical calculations the late Mr S B, Dikshit 
arrived at Saka 1167 expired as the equivalent year 
Therefore the current Saka year is 1168, which corresponds 
to current Valabhl 927 Our aquation therefore is— 
Current Valabhl 927 = 1168 Saka current 
These two records dated in current Valabhi years are 
most important and interesting as they amply refute the 
erroneous theory of Dr. Fleet that the running diftereuce bet- 
ween current Gupta- Valabhl years and current Saka years 
is 242 For can we accept as correct his opinion that the 
two Vikrama years 706 and 1303 are bouthorii and the 
nominal equivalents of the current Valabhl years 330 and 


927 respectively 

For, on 

a comparison with 

following equations 

— - 


Saka 

Malava 

Gupta-Vaiabhl 

394 

« 529 

= 153 

571 

= 706 

“ 330 

1168 

= 1303 

= 927 


it is obvious that these Vikrama years aie Malava or 
CaitrSdi and the real equivalents of the two YaUbhi 
years, and do not differ from southern Vikrama years, be- 
cause they are coupled with the months of Margaaiisa 
and Philguna in these msoription.s 

On the other hand the year 386, which is the date in 
the Nepal inscription of Manadeva, is expired, because it 
can be converted into expired Saka 627 by adding 241, and 
does not correspond to current Saka 628, as maintained 
by Dr. Fleet.' 

Alberuul’s first statement that Gupta years can be 
converted into Saka years by adding 241 was perfectly 
accurate. But it was invalidated by a second statement 
which he made to the effect that the Gupta era dated from 
the extermination of the Guptas This led many scholars 
to discredit his statements entirely. 

J Gupta Inscriptiona, Intr. p. 05 ff. 
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Dj, Fleeii’s discovery of the Mandasor Inseriptioa was 
very interesting and impcrtant But his attempt to prove 
that the Malava era was the same as the Vikraraa era 
of B. C. 57 was a failure and looked like the attempt 
of a person who has, to usa Dr E. G Bhandarkar’s 
words,* “to determine the value of one unknown quantity 
by means of another unknown quantity, which cannot be 
done.” hforwasDr Eleei: more successful in interpreting 
the date of the pillar inscription of Budhagupta when he 
said that the Gupta year 165 was s current year and that® 

‘ in following Alberuni’s statement and adding two hun- 
dred and forty-one what is really accompiished is the 
conversion of a given current Gupta-Valabhl year into an 
expired Saka year, by -which we obtain precisely the basis 
that is wanted foi woiking out results by Hindu Tables, viz. 
the last Saka year expired before the commencement of 
the current Saka year corresponding to a given current 
Gupta-Valabhl year ; and that the running difference be- 
tween current Gupta-Valabhl and current Saka years is 
two hundred and forty-two.” That this view is erroneous 
will be obvious from a careful consideration of the follow- 
ing two equations which have been explained above 

Expired Gupta year («) 165 = 406 expired Saka year 

Current Gupta year (c) 166 = (d) 407 current Saka year 
Dr Fleet has mistaken the expired Gupta year (a) 165 

for a current year and made it correspond to the current 

Saka year (d) 407 and drawn the wrong inference that the 

difference between current Gupta years and current Saka 

years is 343 instead of 341. His final conclusion, which is 
also due to the above mistake, that® “ in the absence of 
any distinct specification to the contrary , vre mast inter- 
pret the years in Gupta-Valabhl dates as current years 

1 Jour Eoib. Br E A. S.. Tol. XVII, part II, p. SS. So. MMer's 
opinion, Ind Ant, XV, p. 339, aud Cunningham s letter. Ibid p. 347, 

3 Q-npia inscriptions, Jntrod- p, 84, 

3 Idem, j?. 1?9 f, 
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is equally erroneous. Dr. Fleet attacks’ Dr H. G. 
Bhandarkar’s view that “ the addition of 241 would turn a 
past Gupta year into a past Saka yeav, and the addition 
of 242, a past Gupta year into a current Saka year ” But 
this view, which is found to be in accordance with the 
Btatements of the Jama authorities and the Sarnath m- 
soription of Budhagupta, must now be accepted as final 
and decisiffe on the point at issue 

Let us turn to the date of the Morvi copper plate grant, ^ 
which is thus expressed— 

cRTt^riW i 

iri^ I! 

This means that the king made the grant, when 585 
years of the Guptas had expired, on the occurrence of a 
solar eclipse The eclipse, therefore, occurred in the 
current Gupta year 586. Our equation is — 

Expired Gupta 157 = 398 expired Saka. 

Now the expired Gupta 585 is 428 years later than the 
expired Gupta 157 By the addition of 428 to both sides 
we get the new equation— 

Expired Gupta 585 = 826 expired Saka 
The equivalent Saka year 826 can also be obtained by add- 
ing 241 to 585 Therefore — ■ 

Current Gupta 586 = 827 current Saka 

The solar eclipse alluded to in the grant is therefore 
the ope that occurred on the new moon of Marga^irsa, Saka 

827 current, corresponding to the 10th November A I). 904. 
There was a solar eclipse also in the following Saka year 

828 current, on Jyestha Bahula Amavasya, corresponding 
to the 7th May, A D 905 Dr. Fleet’s view that this second 
eclipse is the one alluded to m the grant is untenable as the 
Saka year 828 is obtainable by adding 242 to the current 
Gupta year 586 ; and this is. as we have seen, against the 
statements of our J aina authorities and the two Siimath 
inscriptions. Nor can we accept his reading Qopte and his 

3 Gupta luao-r. Intr. p. 97 


1 Idem p. 84. m 1. 
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explanation of it as ttie name of a village; for on the 
analogy of the expression 5HRf ^5!^ found in the two 
Sarnath inscriptions of Kumaragnpta II and Biidhagupta 
we must expect the reading in the Morvi grant 

If the reading he it should be corrected into ^iT%. It is 
thus clear that Dr Fleet’s reading and interpretation of 
the date in the Morvi copper plate grant are positively 
wrong On the other hand the decision of Dr. R G Bhan- 
darkar on this interesting point is upheld by our Jaina 
authorities and the Sarnath inscriptions of Kumara- 
gupta II and Budhagupta. 

The connection of Kumaragupta II and Budhagupta 
with the main line of the Imperial Guptas may be exhibited 
in the following genealogical tree — 

Kumaragupta I 

I 


Skaadagupta Puragupta 

I I 

KumSragupta II Harasiiihagupta 

I I 

Budhagupta II KumSragupta III 

The rule that Gupta years can be converted into Saka 
years by adding 341, may be illustrated thus : Skandagupta 
ascended the throne in Gupta saihvat 136. In the very 
first year of his reign, the Gupta empire was invaded by 
the Hunas, KSlidasa assures us that the Hunas, who en- 
joyed the reputation of being the most invincible warriors 
of their age, were still on the Vahksu(Vaksu)tira or 
Oxus banks, when he wrote his well-known verses, The 
Huna empire in the Oxu,s Basin was founded about A a 
450 The date of the invasion of the Gupta empire by the 
Hunas and their defeat by Skandagupta, namely the Gupta 
year 136, must therefiore be subsequent to about A. D 450 
by a very few years. By calculating 34 years backwards 
from Saka year 394, corresponding to the Gupta year 153, 
we arrive at Saka 370 (-“A, D. 448) corresponding to the 
Gupta samvat 139, How the Gupta year 139 (a. b. 448) is 
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the 36tli regnal year of Kumaragupta I, In A D, 448, in lha 
reign of Kumaragupta I, the establishment of the Huna 
empire in the Oxus Basin may be placed That the year 
A D 448 is the exactly correct date of this event, while the 
year A D- 430 is only approximate will be shown here- 
after The Gupta year 136 (A, D 455) is thus only 7 years 
subsequent to A. D. 448 Kalidasa's reference to the Hunas 
being the most invincible conquerors of their age, and as 
being still in the Oxus Basin, must have been made be- 
tween A. D 448 and A D, 455 Kalidasa and Skandagupta 
were thus contemporaries This argument needs no elabo- 
ration here, as it has been discussed at length in the intro- 
duction to my second edition of the Meghaduta, (pp x, xi, 
xii) where it is shown that the fall of the Gupta empire 
took place towards the close of the fifth century Jinasena 
who writes a little leas than three centuries later, has pre- 
served to the world the oldest, and therefore the most 
reliable, text of the Meghaduta as yet discovered, while 
his pupil Gunabhadra says that the Kumarasambhava was 
widely read in his time and was the delight of every class 
of people, young as well as old,’ 

From a comparison of the Eran pillar Inscription of 
Budhagupta and the Bran Boar inscription ol Toramana 
it can be conclusively proved, as has been shown by Dr. 
Fleet, that Toramana came after Budhagupta, The latest 
date for Buddhagupta is Gupta samvat 180 corresponding 
to Saka 431 or A. p 499 Toramana was the father of 
Mihirakula , Mihiraula was defeated by YaSodharman 
who was reigning* in Malava or Vikrama year 589 corres- 
ponding to Saka 454 { A. D. 532 ). The first regnal year of 
Toramana is mentioned in the Eran Boar inscription, while 

1 Compare, for instance, grrsnur. Chap. 59, stanza 36— 

with fumm 31 . 55— 

2 Ind, Ant. vol Xvni, p, 227, 

3 Gupta inscriptions, pp, iSo' X58, 162, 
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the 15th regnal year of his* son Mihirakula is given in his 
G-wahor inscription. These two regnal years must tall 
between Gupta samvat 180 and Malava year 589, corres- 
bponding to Saka 421 (A D. 499 ) and Sake 454 ( A. D. 532) 
lespectively, according to our Jama authorities It is 
worth noting that the inscription which records the defeat 
of Mihirakula by Yasodharman is not dated But from 
another inscription of Yasodharman dated in Malava or 
Vikrama year 589, the approximate date of Mihirakula is 
ascertained This Mihirakula is believed by Dr Fleet and 
other scholars to be identical with the famous tyrant Mihi- 
rakula, whose caieei has been described in such vivid 
colours by the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang and by 
Kaihana m the Bajatarangini On tbe other hand oui Jama 
authorities tell us that the Early Gupta kings were imme- 
diately succeeded by the great tyrant Catarmukha-Kalkin, 
Kalklii or Kalkiraja He was a paramount soveTeign{ Tiff 
He was foremost among wicked men 
a perpetrator of sinful deeds {cspfiTfSBTftJT). He oppressed the 
world ( }. He asked his ministers whether there 
were any people on earth who did not owe allegiance to 
him ; 'the reply was, none but the Mrgranthas He there- 
upon issued an edict that the first lump of food offered to 
the Jama community of Nirgranthas at noon every day by 
pious people should be levied as a tax The Jaina Nirgran- 
thas are allowed by the rules of their religion to take their 
meal at noon once a day If any SRRPsr or difficulty occurs 
at that hour, they must wait for their meal till noon on 
the following day. The result of the tyrant Kaikira]a’a 
edict was that the Nirgranthas were exposed to utter star- 
vation. Unable to bear this spectacle, a demon appeared 
and killed the tyrant with his thunderbolt Kalkiraja 
then went into the hell called Ratnaprabha, there to live 
countless ages and to endure misery for a long time ^ "We 
may compare this account with the statement' of Hiuen 
Tsiang as regards Mihirakula — the holy saints said, in 

1 See the passage given at the end. 

g V, Snntli's Early History oi India, 3rd. Ed. p 319, 
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pity, for having killed countless victims and overshrowa 
the law of Buddha, he has now fallen into the lowest hell, 
where he shall pass endless ages of revolution ” 

We have seen that the tyrant Kalkiraja was a paia- 
mount sovereign The Mihirakula of the inscriptions also 
was a paramount sovereign, because he bowed down before 
none save the god Siva The real meaning of the verse, in 
which this fact is stated, and which was misunderstood by 
the translators of the Gupta inscriptions, has been pointed’ 
out by the piesent witter and by Dr Kieihorii. Like the 
Mihirakula of the Inscriptions the tyrant Kalkiraja came 
immediately after the Early Guptas , that is to say, he over- 
threw the Early Gupta sovereignty The Mihirakula of 
the inscriptions was therefore a tyrant and must be identi- 
cal with the tyrant Mihirakula of Hiuen Tsiang and o± the 
BajataranginJ Then again, like the tyrant Mikirakuia 
the tyrant Kalkir«]a ( A D. 472-542 Y was reigning m A v, 
520 when the Chinese piignm Song Yun visited this 
oountrWi and was still on the throne when the Greek monk 
Cosmas came to India about A B 530 There is no deny- 
ing the cogency of these aigunieiits, which lead to the in- 
evitable conclusion that KaikirSja was only another “name 
of the famous tyrant Mihirakula It is to this great Huna 
conqueror that the Jama authoi Soinadeva, contemporary 
with the ESstrakuta king Krsnaraja III, alludes when he 
says’ — 

The Jama version of the story of Mihirakula has this 
advantage over the Buddhist and Brahmanical versions 
that, while the two latter afford no clue to the I’eal date of 
the tyrant, the former gives the exact dates of his birth 
and death Not only is the approximate date of the tyrant 


1 See my paper entitled “Ifppatiinga and the authorslnp oi the 

3 See below, p. 217. 

9 Bombay ed jt. 7^. 
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deduced from inscriptions and coins amply corroborated 
by the Jaina authors, but they supplement, in a material 
degree, the information which we owe to those two in- 
dependent sources 

The famous tyrant Mihirakula, accounts of whose 
cruel deeds have been preserved to us in Buddhist, Taina 
and Brahmanical literatures, was then born on the 1st of 
the bright half of the month Karttika in Safca 394 expired, 
the cyclic year being a Magha-samvatsara, corresponding 
to A. D. 47%. And he died at the age of 70 in Saka 
464 or A D 542. Jinasena assigns to him a reign of 42 
years, while, according to Gunabhadra and JTemicandra, 
he reigned 40 years Deducting 42 or 40 from A D 542 we 
get A. D. 500 or A B 502 We shall accept A D 502 for 
the initial year of Mihirakuia’s reign His fifteenth regnal 
year must be A. D 517. His father Toramana’s first year 
may be safely taken to be A B 500, coming after Gupta 
samvat 180 or A D 499, the latest date for BudhagUpta. 
And the figure 52 found on Toramana’s silver coins corres- 
ponds to A D. 500, the initial year of his reign. If cal- 
culated backwards, the figure 52 brings us to A D 448,' 
which is thus the exact date of the foundation of the 
Huna empire in the Oxus Basim 

The tyrant Mihirakula died in A B- 542, 3 ust a century 
before Hiuen Tsiang was on his travels, and exactly 241 
years before Jinasena wrote his passage relating to the 
Guptas. Jinasena says that he owes his information to 
chroniclers who preceded him These 

chroniclers must be as near -in time to the period of the 
Huna sovereignty as Hiuen Tsiang himself In the light 
of these facts we feel that we are in a position to 
discard as hapless the opinion of the Chinese pilgrim 
that Mihirakula lived ‘some centuries previously,’ as it 
comes into conflict vrith the statements of the Jaina 
#xiters, which have been shown to rest upon contemporary 
Gupta inscriptions. On the same ground we should reject 
as valueless the view of Alberuni, admittedly a later 

1 V. Smith's Early HrSlory of ladia, 3rd Ed. p. 31&, note 3. 

23 [Bhandarkar Com, Ycl.J 
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wnter than our Jama authorities that the Gupta era dated 
from the extermination of nhe Guptas This erroneous 
opinion of Albirutil, coupled with Ms conflicting state- 
ments as to the difference between Saka and Gupta, years 
being 341, 342 or 343,' led to a fierce controversy over the 
epoch of the Gupta era, which has raged now for more 
than 78 years since 1838, when Mr James Prinaep discussed 
the date of the Kahaum pillar inscription of Skandagupta 
A great step in advance was made when Dr Fleet dis- 
covered his Mandasor inscriptions But his method of 
proving that the Malava era was the same as Lhe Vikrama 
era of B. C, 57 left a great deal to be desired Now that we 
have placed his hypothfeais on a footing of certainty, 
unstinted praise should be given to Dr Fleet lor his 
interesting discovery But that he claimed more for his 
discovery than was its due has been already shown. FToi 
should we refuse to pay a well-merited tribute to Mr D K. 
Bhandarkar for his discovery of an earliei date in the 
Vikrania era, namely 461, referable to the reign of Gan- 
dragupta IL Mention should be made here of the syn- 
chronism between Samudragupta and the king Meghavarna 
of Ceylon discovered by M Sylvain L6vi to whom our 
thanks are due. But this synchronism, valuable as it is, 
should be utilized not in proving the epoch of the Gupta 
era, as was suggested by some scholars, but in rectifying 
Ceylonese chronology, which is full of uncertainty, as 
various dates are proposed for king Meghavarna. For 
should we omit to express our gratitude to Mi* Hargreaves 
who has lately discovered the two Gupta inscriptions, one 
of Kumaragupta II dated Gupta samvat 154, and the other 
of Budhagupta dated Gupta samvat 157, which have en- 
abled us, with the help of our Jaina authorities, to prove 
that the Gupta years between 153 and 157 are expired and 
not current years. 

Thus the controversy, which has raged over the epoch 
of the Gupta era for more than 78 years, is finally set 
at rest. 


1 aupta inaoriptions, Introd. p. 2S , Ind Ant, Vol. KV, p, 189. 
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1 The name of tba first hell 

2 ^!TiTfrwe=3T?r#Jr’ TattvSrtharajavSrtika III. 38j S (Benare 
II, P, 149). 

3 Also called "^srsTT 

4 No distinction is made bet-ween gr and eqg^ in these passages 

5 This means 394 aciKirdmg to the principle wfr >n% 

note 9. cf (=3800) ” Gunabhadrs, Uf 

purana, Chap-61. 

6 This IS a mistake. See my paper on the date of MahSwa 
Ant. Vol xii, 33. 
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FISCAL ADMINISTEAXIION UNDEE EARLY COLAS 

By H- KRISHNA SHASTRl 

S OME of the stiiking features in the study of Cola 
msoTiptiona, which at first arrest the attention of the 
student are the elaborate detail and care shown in the 
wording ot the documents, their revenue technicalities, 
the corporate nature of their transactions and the inci- 
dental light which these necessarily throw on the public 
and private life of the Tamil people in general The key- 
note of the Dravidian genius as distinguished from that of 
the Aryan, has evidently to he sought for in one or more 
of these factors of national development I confine myself 
at present to putting togethei such information as may be 
available from a study of inscriptions bearing oji the second 
of the items noted above I'is the revenue administration 
and technicalities of the Cola period prior to the tune of 
R^iaraja I — ^not omitting ot oonrse, to make some observa- 
tions where necessary on the other points as well. 

Early Tamil literature does not materially add to our 
knowledge of this important question All that could be 
said has been ably summed up by Mr V Kanaka Sabhai 
Rillai in chapter lx of his ‘Tamils 1800 years ago,’ where 
he describes the social life of the Tamil people at that 
remote period Some of the salient points noted are , “ The 
principal thoroughfares in the interior of the country were 
guarded by the king’s soldiers and tolls were levied on 
these highways. The system of Govexnmsnt, ivhich was 
far from despotic, also conduced to the public welfare The 
head of the government was a hereditary monarch His 
power was restricted by five councils which were known as 
the ‘Five great assemblies.’' The ministers attended to 
the collection and expenditure of revenue and the admini- 
stration of justice Customs, tolls and land-tax formed 
the chief sources of revenue. Customs were levied at all 

1 Apparently the assemblies here referred to are the pancamarj^a^ 
Its Ceorrespoadius te the modem panckSyaisj mentioned in the Gnpta 
iascriptioiis, 
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the BGBrportB ToUe were collected on the truni: roads 
used hy caravans and at the frontier of each hm^dom 
The land-tax was paid in money or in kind at the option 
of the farmer. One-sixth of the produce on land was the 
legitimate share of the king . and for water supplied by the 
State, a water-cess was levied from the farmers.” All 
these statements drawn mainly from Tamil literature, re- 
ceive full support, as will be shown subsequently, from the 
numerous inscriptions with which the Tamil country is 
studded One noteworthy point, however, is that while no 
definite statement has been found in literature about the 
oiganisation of village assemblies which, as stated above, 
forms the most important feature of Dravidian civilization, 
the inscriptions never fail to insist upon theii existence 

There is no doubt that the Tamils, who at a distant 
past are supposed to have migrated to the South of India 
from the North-east comer of the Peninsula through the 
Magadha territory, must have naturally imbibed much of 
the Magadha culture which at that period was a model for 
nations to imitate The excellent work, Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastra, recently brought to light by the unswerving labors 
of Pandit R Shania Shaatri of Mysore, has in it chapters 
fully devoted to administration, revenue collection, taxes, 
etc There were no doubt co-operative undertakings, 
councils of ministers, guilds of merchants and consultative 
bodies of village eldeis But the essentially democratic 
spirit of village administration in matters revenue and 
judicial, social and religious, as appears to have distinctly 
existed throughout the Dravidian kingdoms, is not to be 
found in the Arthasastra of Kautilya. That corporate life 
and the democratic will of the people received due consi- 
deration from the Aryan law-makers cannot altogether be 
denied. Epigraphical evidence too is not wanting do sup- 
port this supposition. The Malavas, for instance, as early 
as the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian era, had 
a national assembly the organisation of which was the 
occasion for starting a new era called the Erta. So was 
it with the Lioohavis. 

The earliest glimpses of Tamil civilisation available 
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from historical data, present a state of perfection and or- 
ganisation that suouldmakens pause and think of the long 
ages that must have elapsed before the Tamils as a race 
could have attained that stage of development. In the 
dawn of the sixth or rather of the 7th century A D.,to 
which some at least of the Tamil works extant have been 
assigned, lived the great Cola king Kankala who carried 
out a grand scheme of agricultural improvement by con- 
structing flood-banks oil either side of the river Cauveiy 
with the assistance of “all his subordinate kings such as 
Trilocaua-Paliava and others whose eyes were directed 
towards his lotus-like feet.” It is evidently this great 
project, no way inferior in its conception and magnitude 
to Similar administrative measures adopted by the highly 
famous statesmen of the piesent day, that still contributes 
in a great measure to “the rich fertile flats of paddy fields, 
groves of areca and cocoanut palms and forests of plantain 
trees” of the Cola country In fact it must have been 
mainly due to Karikala’s improvement that the river 
Cauvery which flows through the heart of the Cola country, 
came to be described in literature as the golden river 
whose garland consisted of gardens and which was the 
prosperity of the Colas Other Cola kings that came 
after Karikala were equally great; but their contribution 
to the happiness of the people by way of sound admxni» 
strative measures, as in the case of Kankala, does not 
appear to have been much In their time there was an 
upheaval of leligious enthusiasm; Buddhism and Jainism 
which were the strong opponents of the Saivite and Vais- 
navite forms of Hinduism were practically driven out of 
the land. The kings also took an active part in this pio- 
poganda and some of them, it may he noted, came to be 
considered as saints. 

With Vijayalaya began a new line of Cola kings 
whose revenue administration is the subject of this con- 
tribution Vij'ayalaya is assigned to the latter part of the 
9th century A. D., a period about which the Pallavas of 
KancI, who had till then been wielding suzerain power, 
were slowly declining and the powerful Pandyas of the 

W [ Bbsndarkar Com. VobJ 
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farthest South were also growjng weak Vi]ayfi.Iaya was 
entitled a Parakebamarman the lion to enemy kings 
and after him the successors to the Cola throne regularly 
called themselves Bajakesarivarman ‘lion among kings’ 
and Parakesarivarman alternately. The famous Rajaraja I 
came very nearly a century later Between him and 
Vijayi.laya there were many ruling sovereigns; but the 
most prominent of these were 5.ditya I, ParSntaka I, 
G-andarSditya, Sundara-cola, Parantaka II and Madhu- 
rantaka Uttama-cola- Hundreds of their records are found 
throughout Southern Jndia. A perusal of their con- 
tents sufficiently indicates, in unequivocal terms, the exis- 
tence of peaceful rule and an organisation of government 
which, as far as could be gathered, compares not unfavor- 
ably, with the conditions obtaining at present, after a 
distance of more than a thousand years, under the benign 
British rule 

Professor Krishnasvami Aiyangar {Ancimt India pp. 
163 ff.) has dealt fully with the question of Cola admini- 
stration in the light of published records ranging in date 
roughly from A. D 800 to A. D 1200. What he has herein 
stated practically covers the whole field The village 
assemblies, as stated already, formed a distinct feature of 
Cola administration Full details about the organisation 
of these assemblies, their elective basis, qualifications for 
membership, disquaUfications, executive committees etc 
have been supplied by two very interesting inscriptions 
which belong to the time of Parantaka I (A D 907 to 
about 953) It must, however, be noted that it was not 
for the first time in the reign of Parantaka I that these 
assemblies were organised and brought into existence. 
The system was in vogue m much earlier times. Three 
classes of assemblies appear to have existed; those of 
Brahmans which were called aaMSs; those of the general 
body of residents In a village which were called urar and 
those of the merchants (and professionals ?) called naga~ 
rattar. The district assembly, nWLtar was also a body which 
met when, perhaps, subjects touching the interests of the 
whole district were discussed, or when there wore no 
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mhh^s to repyesent the villages within the district. Each 
holder of a share in a Brahman village (called agraharct) 
had the right to a seat in the village aadha; but he was 
required to be welhversed in one at least of the Dharma- 
i§astras or Codes of law. The question of a share-holder 
possessing his share by purchase, present or as stndhana, 
seems to have arisen. It was decided that even such 
might be represented on the village council provided that 
they held a full share and not a fraction of it, and had 
studied a whole Veda with its The co-operative 

and constructive principles on which an assembly had to 
conduct its deliberations were evidently fully recognised 
and no member was allowed to persistently oppose, on 
penalty of a fine, the proceedings of the assembly by say- 
ing ‘nay, nay’ to every proposal that was brought up 
Eefraotoriness on the part of members, as distinguished 
from an honest difference of opinion, was much dis- 
couraged. hTo rules regulating the management of the 
other classes of assemblies, viz ar7ir,mgamdar and naitSr 
have come to light. Evidently all general qualifications 
for efficient membership such as those obtained in the 
Brahmanical sabfms must have also been in force, except 
perhaps the knowledge of the Veda and the Mantra-Brih- 
mana- 

The thus constituted assembly of a village was known 
by various names such as perutnakkal ‘ the big children 
psTunguTi-p^TuyitQ-kfccil the big children of the big assem- 
bly,' mahascibhu, parudat (parisat), mula-pixru4<^i, piva- 
TuadeyaJikilavar ' ^he old men of the Brahmadeya, pa?io- 
ppemrnakMl, ‘the big children of the gana’ and alnm^ 
ganattar ‘the gana members ruling (the village.)’^ The 
assemblies generally met in temples where often special 

1 Tbe word gana as applied to a tribal congregation ia still prs- 
valmt among many Kon-Brabroanlcal classes of Southern India who 
have their own caste assemblies anipanehayat^ where several questions 
concerning the particular society and individual members are discussed 
and aniieahly settled. The word yagavian among the trade-guilde and 
gav>&c^rya among others prove the existence of such corporate Ufo. 
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halls were constructed for that purpose ’ Sometimes they 
are said to haye assembled in theatrical halls of a temple 
such as those that existed in. the great temples at Tau]ore 
and Tiruvidamarudur, It was not unusual also for the 
Tillage assembly to sit in council under a tamarind tree, 
a pepui-margossa tree or an olive tree of the village. Trees 
with platforms round them are a common sight in Indian 
villages. The regular and constitutional meetings of the 
village assemblies must have been partly at least les- 
ponsible for the existence of these platforms. The installa- 
tion also of Naga-stones on such platforms — specially 
undex the shade of the pepui-margossa tree-may have 
been found necessary in view of the belief that the Hagas 
always sit in Judgment over a just decision or a charitable 
deed The constituents of the sabhas were the big men of 
the village, i e the aged elders, the bhatias, ‘the learned 
people,’ the vih^>tas ‘the very highly pious and upright 
men’ and temple priests. Sometimes children are also 
mentioned as members of a sabha — evidently it might be 
for the purpose'of picking up pot-tickets mentioned in the 
Uttaiamallur inscriptions. Often the merchants (naga- 
rattar), residents and professionals (urar), and distiict re- 
presentatives (natta) also took their seat on the Brahman 
assemblies — the sabhas — though in most cases these had 
their own independent meetings. It must be noted that 
the representative of the king, the local officer, and the 
agents of the parties interested in the business of the day, 
were also present at the meetings of the assembly. The 
tendency towards corporate life did not stop with their 
village councils mentioned above. It extended even to the 
internal management of a temple. The padipadamulattar 
‘ those that attend on the sacred feet of God, ’ the tiru- 
viiniplUgai-udaiijar or sabhaiyat ‘ those in charge of (the 
management of) the sacred inside (of a temple),’ danma- 
kattalmydr ‘those (in charge) of organised charities,’ tiruk- 

1 Have we to understand that the sabha-mandapas in almost every 
Hindu temple of Southern India, now supposed to be the place for Nata- 
laja and the divine congregation, were primarily intended for the meet- 
ings of Tillage assemblies ? 
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hotpiudaiyav , those (in charge) of the sacred (preeinets 
of the) temple,’ ‘temple servants,’ upasakas^ 

mdhesvm'as, srl-vaisnavas, devar-maihradignl or devar^idaic-' 
"anar^ ‘the shepherds (of the temple),’ etc. are freq^uently 
mentioned In addition to these were professional guilds 
who settled among themselves the business that ooncerned 
their particular community 

The general assembly of the village was both a deli- 
beiative and an executive body It met together under 
beat of tomtom and transacted every kind of business that 
concerned the local temple and the village They sold or 
purchased lands on behalf of the temple and in the latter 
case they made the lands invariably tax-free by receiving 
in advance a lump amount called irai-kaval, the interest 
on which would cover the annual rent due on the land. 
Sometimes when the temple as purchaser was unable to 
pay the ztcti-kaml, they distributed the same by common 
consent on the whole village They received deposits of 
money made on behalf of the temple or from the temple 
itself, or again on account of other charities, and earned 
out the trust from the interest accruing regularly year 
after year. The investments were evidently utilised for 
original works and improvements. They formed them- 
selves into various committees to watch the interest of the 
gardens, wet and dry fields, tanks and irrigation, tolls and 
shop-rents, waste-lands and their reclamation, the regular 
management of temple services and chanties etc Once 
a tank having given way, the village was threatened 
to be flooded away. A donation was made to the tank- 
committee to repair the breach, and it was sripu- 
lated that the interest on that amount may be regularly 
handed over to the local temple. The committee was thus 
both a banker and a trustee. In another similar case 
of a breach in an irrigation canal, the banks were strength- 
ened and perhaps also broadened by acquiring portions of 
lands from the adjacent landholders,— this acquisition by 
purchase being entrusted to the garden-supervision com- 
mittee. If a canal irrigating the fields of one village had 
to pass through the lands of another village, the assembly 
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of the latter interfered stipulated the course for the capal 
and charged a fee of one-in-five for the privilege, A com- 
mittee was once appointed by the assembly of Uttara- 
mattur to enquire into the purity of gold that found ex- 
change in that village. They appointed four residents 
from the street called Madavidhl, two from the army and 
three from the Brahman quarter {iafikarappadi), — all by 
election. It was stipulated that the persons selected must 
be neither young nor old and should have the necessary 
experience in testing gold This committee examined the 
gold for all people and ware instructed not to rub the gold 
on the touchstone (too much) The wax on which iha 
rubbed gold-dust was collected, was to be handed over to 
the tank-supervision committee without any reservation. 
For arrears of land-tax, the assembly was empowered even 
to confiscate the lands and sell them by public auction. 
They made no exception even if these lands happened to 
belong to the temple. But as Hindus interested in the 
temple, they provided for the various services connected 
with the temple by communal contributions. Before public 
auction, the procedure adopted was to ask, i, e to advertise 
onoe, twice and thrice, to know if there was any to pur- 
chase the land in question Such sales were known as 
‘ the king's big sales ’ — a phrase evidently used to denote 
the public nature of the transaction. One record states 
that the sale was proclaimed twice and (the bid) called 
out thrice ' Such sales were generally adopted when the 
original holders of lands had given them up or had ab- 
sconded owing to their inability to pay the taxes, In the 
latter case the assembly sold the lands by auction to re- 
cover the arrears of rent, whereas in the former, the 
owners themselves disposed of the lands. A wet land 
having become mounded up with sand owing to floods in the 
Cauvery, the owners neglected cultivating it for six or seven 
years and evidently the rent having accumulated, they 
asked ‘ are there none to purchase this land?’ A person 

1 For a different explanation ot the phrase irukaLlavada mukkala- 
mdu, which generally ocQura in sales of land, see S. I. I Vol. JII. p. 
pote. 
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camo forward purchased it and presented the same k) the 
temple 

The taxes on landed property consisted of collections 
in kind and in coin, and the king was by a right vested 
in him, entitled to enjoy a very large number of them 
‘Whichever the king may lay his hands upon and en;!oy’ 
IS the phrase that occurs in copper-plate grants and stone 
inscriptions in giving away to a donee the full possession 
of a property with all its rights and enjoyments They 
consisted of a good number of items of service called. 
kudimai (tenancy obligations) which appeal to have been 
as strictly demanded as land-revenue ( kudamui ) itself In 
making grants of villages to Gods and Brahmans the ori' 
ginal holders (kudis) were first divested of their rights ot 
tenancy, evidently it must be by compensation. In some 
cases tbe kuclis were retained. From this it may be in- 
ferred that the tenants (ryots) had an a priori right over 
the lands they cultivated, being subject only to kadamai 
and ku<J.imai or as defined in other inscriptions to lu^imai 
‘which was tenable at the door of tbe tenant’ and to ‘ the 
income by taxes { mnppadu ) which the village paid ’ 
When a land was granted, sold or exchanged iparioartanai), 
its boundaries were clearly defined, stones and milk bush 
were planted for demarcation purposes and the connected 
documents produced. If the donation was made for the 
first time by the king or under his orders, tbe irimukha 
(Tamil: tirumugam) ‘royal order’ intimating the donation 
was received by the assembly, was honoured by ‘being 
placed on the head,’ opened and read (in the presence of 
ail)J The ajnapti or Stiaffi who was to execute the order 
of the king affixed his signature and thus made the royal 
order take effect Most of the land transactions referred 
to in inscriptions are free donations to temples, Brahmans 
and charitable institutions. Sometimes the property which 
was thus donated was purchased with all its rights and 
enjoyments ‘ in accordance to old custom ’ with all land 
(high and low), ‘where the iguana runs and the tortoise 

1 The small fee that was ooIleiCtad ia order to cglehrate thus the 
receipt of the royal order (ttrumusam.) was called twumwffafikay,am, 
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crawls ; with (slight) excess or deficiency (i£ any, in mea- 
surements), with specified exemptions (parikdra) and de- 
clarations, and after paying the ‘full amount (agreed 
upon) and receiving all the land defined ’ The sale-amount 
was always calculated in gold-bullion of standard weight 
and fineness, or occasionally m coin. In the former case, 
the gold intended for currency- is defined as ‘marked gold,’ 
‘red gold brilliant as fire,’ ‘gold passed by the king (such 
as Parakesai't,, Videlvidugu, elc.) and weighed by the stand- 
ard stone of the village or of the treasury/ ‘gold 9^ caiats 
fine which is burnt, cut, heated to the brilliancy of fire, 
fetamped and found not to be deficient on the touchstone 
or the balance ’ The sale deed thus effected was drawn 
up first on the palm-leaf (olai) and then engraved on stone 
and copper When this was done it was declared to be 
final and no further document for the transfer or receipt 
of pioperty was necessary to produce nor would any such, 
if produced, be considered valid. 

Irrigation received the special attention of Cola ad- 
ministrators. Karikala’s embankments on either side of 
the Cauvery have been already referred to No natural source 
of water seems to have been allowed to waste Irrigation 
tanks and wells were scrupulously kept in proper repair, 
Anicnts were thrown across the rivers A special com- 
mittee on each village assembly was entrusted with tank- 
supervision and perhaps generally with irrigation Nu- 
merous references are found in inscriptions to channels, 
sluices, embankments, canals and so forth Every grant of 
land, where it happened to be under an irrigation tank or 
canal, was especially provided with the conditions and 
methods of irrigation The distribution of water was very 
carefully and systematically organised. Wet lands were 
divided for this purpose into flats severally called kctndTTu, 
sadiram, siragu, sadukkam and padagam^ and the main and 
sub-channels that irrigated them received names of kings, 
princes, chiefs or other distinguished personages Even 
the foot-paths and demarcation ridges between field and 
field were named and recognised, so that the revenue 
officers from a mere description of the boundaries, and of 
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tte irrigation channel {vaykkal naraya or -nnTaia n) under 
which a particular land was situated, and the name of the 
ownei or owners, were able to spot out a held in question 
by reference to books which must have been maintained 
for that purpose One general rule observed in the supply 
of water was that the fields, whatever their situation may 
be with reference to the main channel, were to take the 
water ‘in the manner that it flowed,’ i. e, in its natural 
course — ^without causing any special obstructions or creat- 
ing contrivances for preferential supply Such obstructions, 
if any, were punished with a fine by the king or the courts 
of justice. 

Whether sold, leased out, exchanged or presented, the 
land transactions in general are so clearly worded that 
they might be pronounced to be free from technical flaw. 
The vendor’s undisputed right to the property is made out 
and expressed by such phrases as ‘ my tax-free land,’ ‘ in 
my own enjoyment,’ ‘ I give away in the manner that I 
have been enjoying it’ When the land is acquired by 
public auction, by purchase, donation, strldhana or ex- 
change, the fact IS recorded in the document together with 
details connected with all such previous transactions The 
terms of a sale deed are thus described : ‘ the sale money 
agreed upon between us (parties) being received completely 
I sell this and declare twice and thrice that this docu- 
ment (by itself) shall be both the deed and the money- 
receipt, and that no other documents besides this, need be 
produced (to establish the vendor’s claim) ’ All land with- 
in the four boundaries, including wet land, dry land, wells, 
ant-hills (^), mounds, fruit-trees such as the cocoanut, 
jack, mango, seedlings {?), waste land, low-grounds and 
hollows, was given away. The writer affixed his signature 
to the document. Other signatures followed In a certain 
case where the signatory was not able to use his hand 
(being perhaps ignorant of writing), another wrote for him 
and also bore Witness * The signatories were generally the 

1 It migtit be noted that women also independeiitly sold, purchased 
or presented land, but usually with a man selected as their attorney 
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chief c t zons arbitratore (madhya'^has) and the partiea 
concerned The boundaries were marked by stones and 
niilk-bush in the case of villages ; and in the case of helds 
they were defined by loads,, foot-paths, ridges, highways, 
irrigation canals and water-courses. 

Accounts of land-tiansfers and revenue-receipts were 
most carefully kept The Department of Ti^mLknlam 
seems to have been exclusively meant for this business 
TtnaidJuinakkan was an accountant of the office of Rents, 
Rates and Taxes. Charitable grants which, were exempt 
from taxes were maintained in the register called the 
lanppottaqam A chief having presented a land to a 
temple with right to collect pansm-irai, ecchoni, vetif, etc , 
corresponding entries and deductions were made in the 
books concerning that land. Money-accounts had their 
own register called the ‘treasury-book’ {banddra-ppottagam). 
Auditing of accounts by the king’s officers was quite a 
common thing. Sometimes special audit under imperial 
writ was oiganised when the periodical audit was found 
to be defective In the 25th year of king Paiantaka I 
(A D 932) such a writ was issued to re-check the accounts 
of the temple of TirnneyttSnam in the Tanjoie District 
and the accountants (vardrittar) responsible for omissions 
or commissions, were punished in presence of the trades’ 
committee (nagarn-odrujakkutiani) of that village Ac- 
countants, before submitting their accounts for audit, were 
oftentimes required to undergo the ordeal of holding a red- 
hot iron (main) and to prove their honesty by coming un- 
scathed out of it They were even rewarded if they were 
found to be so, by a bonus. 

The internal management of village administration 
being thus legulated, any deviations from, or opposition to 
these rules were punished by the king, the magistrate of 
the village, the meinbeis of the charity-committees or 
other seats of justice, at the option of the guilty person. 
Once being fined, the guilt was condoned, but the obliga- 
tion to submit to the law of the land continued. hTo man 
who committed a crime by transgressing the law was per- 
mitted to produce u^digai and pattigai in order to escape 
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puntshraont Tlie exact aeuee of these terms 1 a^i not been 
made ont 

The king was appaienlty the highest appellate autho- 
rity in his country He had numerous oiEcials under him 
to organise and manage the various depaitments of ad- 
ministration Later Cola inscriptions mention very 
nearly twenty such departments, besides the militaiw. 
Thus the Dravidians developed, fiom the very beginning of 
their dominancy in the South, a system of government 
which was a monarchy regulated and controlled by a 
democratic organisation, in which the will of the people 
was fully and freely represented History repeats itself, 
and in the fulness of time the Dravidian genius must in- 
fluence to a very laige extent the pieseht government of 
the land. 
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By lewis EICE 

A MOUG the Jaina States which nourished in Southern 
India in early times, and held their own more or less 
throughout the first millennium of the Christian eras 
Gangavadi was one of the most interesting, and played a 
prominent part. It derived its name from the dynasty of 
the Ganga kings whose dominion it formed, and occapied 
the greater portion of the esisting Mysore country. Its 
subjects are to this day represented by the Gangadikaras, 
the largest section still of the agricultural population, their 
name being a contraction of Gangav^dikara, 

But, long before this part was called Gangavadi, it had 
been the scene of important events in history. For it was 
the region through which, early in the 3rd century B. C , 
BhadrabShu the ^rutakevali led the J aina migration from 
the north of India, in order to escape a predicted famine 
of twelve years. Feeling his end approaching, he sent on 
the body of pilgrims to Punnata, a State in the south-west 
of Mysore, and remained at Sravana Belgola, where he 
died Hither also the celebrated Maurya emperor Candra- 
gupta is said to have accompanied him, having abdicated 
for that purpose. Ministering to him in his last moments 
as his sole attendant, Candra-gupta, a few years later, 
ended his own life at the same place. It was apparently in 
connexion with these movements that the separation arose 
of the Jainas into Digambaras and Svetanibaras, Evidence 
is not wanting in support of these statements, First-hand 
information as to the statecraft of the period is now avail- 
able in the Aithasastm of Canakya, the minister of 
Candra-gupta, of which an only copy has lately been 
discovered by Shama Shastri and published in Mysore. Sub- 
sequently, not only was there a seat of the Haurya govern- 
ment in the north of this country in the time of Candra- 
gupta’g grandson A^ofca, but missionaries were then sent 
fo the southern part, under the name of |d[ahisa-mandalaf 
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afl well as to YansTasa or Banavssi on the north weat, In 
efforfe to spread the religion of the Buddha. 

The rise of Gahgavadi may be traced to the 2nd cen- 
tury D r and was about coincident with the fall of the 
^udhras or Satavahanas, whose name suryives in the form 
of Salivahana, which in later times came to designate the 
prevailing Saha era, dating from A D. 78. At quite a modern 
period Mysore is described as the SSlivahana country, but 
the nature of the connexion is not clear. Still, one recoid 
of the 16th century dates itself by the Satayahana-saka 
instead of the Salivshana-saka. 

Testimony to the rule of the Satavahanas in ancient 
Mysore is confined to the north-west, where they were 
immediately followed by the Eadambas of Banavasi. But 
the remainder of this country mostly came under the 
Gangas, and was hence known as Gahgavadi, which takes 
the forms Gahgapadi and Gangapati in Sanskrit and Tamil, 
After the Andhras, the dominant overlords of theDekkhan 
were the Pallavas, who also gained the maritime countries 
lying along the east coast. They claim to have set up the 
Kadamhas of Banav§.si, in the 3rd century, and assumed 
the rSle of patrons at the coronation of certain of the early 
Gahgas. 

Gahgavadi was a Ninety-six Thousand country, the 
remaining portions of Mysore being occupied by the 
Nonambavadi or NoiaiubavSdi Thirty-two Thousand, in the 
north-east, and the Banavasi Twelve Thousand, in the 
north-west. But the former of these was much later in 
formation than the latter, — ^about the 8th century. In the 
Bouth-west was Punnata, mentioned by Ptolemy in the 2nd 
century, and later known as the Punnad Six Thousand. 
The numerical descriptions attached to the names, which 
are sometimes used alone, are believed to indicate the 
revenue value of the countries, reckoned in ntskas, an 
obsolete currency of more than one rate, but popularly 
supposed to be equivalent to varahas or pagodas. Or else 
they may refer to subdivisions, or nads, which were called 
Thousands. That they represent the number of Tilla|:es, 
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it is quite plain, is physically impossible, even supposing 
the whole aieas were occupied by villages and nothing 
else. 

The original boundaries of Gangavsdi are given as — 
north, Marandale; east, Tonda-nad. west, the ocean to- 
wards Cera ; south, Eongu There is no difficulty in 
identifying these, except the one on the north This I have 
so far been unable to trace or find. But it is of importance 
that it should be discovered It appears again at the rime 
when the Ganga king Sivamara-Saigoxta, who had been 
deposed and kept in confinement by the Rastrakutas, was 
released by them and reinstated. For the record says that 
he was again ruling the Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand 
up to Marandale as his boundary, as if to show that the 
whole of his kingdom even to the original limits bad been. 
restoied to him. The place was probably somewhere be- 
tween the Tungabhadra and the Krsna, rivers, as one 
record of the time of Sripurusa indicates that his boundary 
then extended to the north-east of the Bellary District Of 
the remaining boundaries, Tonda-nad is the Madias country 
to the east of Mysore, variously called Tonda-niandalam 
and Tundaka-visaya. It was a Borty-eight Thousand 
country. Cera, mentioned in connexion with the west, is 
Cochin and Travancore. It is doubtful, however, whether 
Gangavadi really touched the ocean, though it was no 
doubt very near at certain points. Kongu, on the south, is 
Coimbatore and Salem. 

The first capital of Gangavadi was KuvalSla, a name 
modified later to Kovalala, and then to Kolala, This is the 
present Kolar, in the eastern part of Mysore, and situated 
to the west of the PalSr river. It has passed through so 
many vicissitudes, and been the area of so much fighting 
in modern times, that few remains of antiquity are now to 
be found there, municipal improvements, it is feared, hav- 
ing swept away whatever relics there may have been In 
the 3rd century the capital was removed to Talefcad ( Tala- 
vanapura in Sanskrit), a place in the south-east of Mysore, 
jn a bend of the river Kaveri, which encircles it on three 
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sides Here the capital permanently remaineii, rmtil its 
capture sn J.004 hron^ht the sovereignty to an end 

It is now nearly buried under sand dunes, which continue 
to encroach upon it Though this was the recognized capi- 
tal, the royal residence was removed in the time of Si-i- 
puniaa, in the 8th century, to a more central position at 
Manne or Manyapura, some 30 miles north-west of Banga- 
lore, on the plain lying to the east of the Devarayadurga 
chain of mountains, and facing Nandidroog. Such was 
the prosperity of the State at this period that it came to 
be styled the Sri-ra]ya, or Fortunate kingdom. 

The main river of Gangavadi is the Kaverl (Anglicised 
as Cauvery’), the Xabceros of the Greek geographer Pliny, 
and designated by Hindus the Daksina Ganga, or Ganges 
of the south Its name is said to be derived from the mimt, 
Eavera, whose daughter Kayeri was fabled to be. But the 
Puianas assign to her a divine origin According to one 
account, she was a daughter of Brahma, born as a mortal 
in the person of the virgin Visnumaya. or LopamudrS, 
whom Brahma allowed to be regarded as the child of 
Kavera-muni. In order to obtain beatitude for her adoptive 
father, she resolved to become a river whose waters should 
purify from all sin. And once a year the Ganges itself is 
supposed to flow underground into the Kaverl at its source, 
so as to cleanse the stream from the pollution of the sins 
of the multitudes who bathe in it. The period of this 
mystic confluence, in Tula-masa, needless to say, is sig- 
nalized by a great religious festival. On the first occasion 
when the floods came down, as promised them by Parvatl, 
and the Coorgs plunged in to bathe, so violent was the 
rush of the water that it twisted the knots of the women’s 
cloths round to the back; and in this fashion, opposed to 
the general custom in India, the Coorg women still wear 
them, in commemoration (says the Purana) of the event 

The river has its source in the Western Ghats in 
Coorg, and flows in a generally south-east direction through 

1 But the proper pronuncidtion is that of the words car (with i Sitent) 
and vary. 
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the Mysore to the eland of Sivaeamudram where it dee 
c^nds from the tableland to the lower level of the Madias 
country. Here it separates Coimbatore from Salem, and 
continuing through Trichinopoly, where is the island of 
Srirangam, reaches the sea in the delta of Tanjore JTear 
where it enters Mysore from Coorg is a narrow gorge, 
below which the stream descends some 60 to 80 feet in a 
succession of rapids At Ramanathpur is an old ford, by 
which the epic hero Rama is said to have crossed the river 
on his expedition to Lanka or Ceylon Farther down, an 
extensive system of irrigation is carried on on both banks 
by means of miles of canals or channels, led off from dams 
across the river This fertile region, under the name of the 
Astagrama, was conferred on the Vaisnava reformer 
Ramanuja in the 11th century In about the middle of its 
course through this part is the island of Sri-Ranga, con- 
taining the historical fortress of Seringapatam. Passing 
on, round the site of the ancient capital city Talebad or 
Talakad, the river arrives at the island of Sivasamudrara, 
where it ends its career in Mysore Here are the celebrated 
Fails of the Kaverl, in which the stream hurls itself down 
some 320 feet fn two distinct falls, one on each side of the 
island. The one on the west is called the Gagana Chukki 
(sky spray), and the one on the east the Bhar Chukki 
(heavy spray). The former tumbles with deafening roar 
over vast boulders in a cloud of foam, the whole place 
quivering with the impact. The column of vapour rising 
from it may often be seen for miles. It is at this fall that 
the Kaveri has been harnessed for electric power. The 
installation was completed in 1902, the first in India, and 
at that time the longest line of transmission in the world. 
For it conveyed the power 92 miles to the Kolar gold mines, 
which have profited greatly by its use, and have been pro- 
vided repeatedly with additional supplies. From the same 
source the cities of Bangalore and Mysore obtain electric 
lighting, and mills are operated there. The other fall la 
quieter, and when in flood pours over in a continuous sheet 
a quarter of a mile wide. It has been compared to the 
Horse-shoe Fall at Niagara. Beyond the Falls the reunited 
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etream rushes on through wild gorges so narrow ae at onO 
point to bs called the Meke-datu or (3-oat’s Leap Farther 
on IS the Smoking Rock, which from the middle of the 
stream throws up a column of perpetual spray, though 
the water around is free from any sign of agitation. 

Among the natural features of Cangavadi are many 
notable mountains. They rise up in all parts in more or 
less isolated peaks, known as droogs ( Sanskrit darga) 
Possessing springs of water at the summit, they have in 
many cases been fortified and made almost impregnable, 
especially before the invention of artillery The one chiefly 
connected with the Gangas was Nandagiri, from which 
they had one of their titles as hTandagiri-natha This is 
the well-known Nundydroog { Nandidurga ), rising to about 
5000 feet, standing at the end of the mountain range in the 
west of Kolar. At the beginning of the 9th century a Sana 
queen had erected the temple of, Bhoga-Randtdvara at the 
village of Nandi, on the northern foot, and the Kalamukha 
seotof Yoginshad a matha at the temple of Yoga-Nandisvara 
at the summit. The fortifications of the Mahrattas on the 
hill were greatly extended and strengthened by Tipu 
Sultan, fiom whom the place was captured by the British 
in 1791. In the lOth century it became a sanatorium and 
hill station. 

The establishment of the Gangavadi kingdom is at- 
tributed to the agency of a Jaina priest named Simhanandi, 
known in literature His action was induced by the arrival 
of two brothers, the Jaina princes Dadiga and Madhava, 
who had been sent away by their father Padmanabha from 
the north to save them from a threatened invasion of his 
territory With their sister Alabbe and attendant 
Brahmans ( presumably Jaina Brahmans ) they encamped 
on their way at Perur, the one in Kadapa District, still 
distinguished as Ganga-Perur, nearSiddhavattam ( Sidhout 
of the maps ) Here they met with Simhanandi, who being 
interested in their story, took them by the hand, and gave 
them instruction and training. In due time he procured 
for them a kingdom as a boon from the goddess Padnaavatl, 
^ho confirmed it with the gift of a sword, Madhava^ who 
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fras but a boy at the time Beiaed the aword aud wielded it 
With guch vigour that a atone pillar he struck split in two. 
This was recognized as a favourable omen, and Madhava 
became the first king of the Ganga line. But the suc- 
cession was continued in the descendants of Dadiga, and 
they were not long in establishing their power over th© 
Mysore country, which was apparently without a ruler 
then. They mostly had the second distinctive name of 
Kongunivarmma, 

The new rulers soon came into conflict with the Maha- 
bail or Bana kings, who had probably preceded the Pallava 
on the east and been driven towards Gangavadi, Their 
territory is described as lying to the west of the Andhra or 
Telugu country, and seems to have been known as the 
Vadugavali Twelve Thousand. Brihad Bana was compelled 
to pay tribute by the founder of the Kadamba kingdom 
and the Banas continued in contact with Gangavadi for 
some centuries on the north-east, where the Nolamhas were 
opposed to them as rival. 

The Gangas appear to have been a hardy and manly 
race. Of the fourth king, his mental energy is said to have 
been unimpaired to the end of life, implying that he lived 
to a great age. Of the nest king it is said that his arms 
were grown stout and hard with athletic exercises. The fifth 
and sixth were interesting characters. They were named 
Avinita or Firvvinlta and Durwinita, The former was the 
son of a Eadamba princess, and crowned while an infant on 
his mother’s lap. He was a ruler of great activity, and on 
one occasion, to the consternation of his attendants, plunged 
into the river Kaveri and crossed it when in full flood, be- 
ing known in consequence as Curcuvayda Ganga He 
married a Punnad princess, by whom he had the son 
Durwinita whom, on the advice of his guru, he attempted 
to set aside from the succession in. favour of another son, 
probably by a different mother. In this he was aided by 
the Pallava and Rastrakuta kings, who crowned the 
latter, thus striving to perpetuate their patronage of the 
line. But Durwinita was able to vindicate his rights and 
defeat this conspiracy. There is reason to believe tha^ he 
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ftlUed himBalf with, the Ca utyaa who were then appear 
Ing in the south, by giving his daughter m mamaga to the 
prince of that family. If so, the issue of this union was a 
son named Jayasimha-Vallabha, whom, after capturing the 
Pallava king on the field of battle, Durvvinita seated on the 
Pallava throne He was engaged too in many sanguinary 
wars to the east. 

But he was also distinguished as a scholar. For he is 
said to have written a commentary on the 15th Sarga of the 
Kiratarjirntya, the Sanskrit poem by Bharavi. This Sarga 
is remarkable for being entirely composed in verbal puaales 
and riddles One stanza contains no consonant but a, with 
a single t at the end ; in another, each half line read back- 
wards is similar to the other half. He is also said to have 
been hiiaself the author of a Sabdavatam, the name of a 
work always attributed to the Jaina grammarian Pniyapada, 
being a nyasa on Panim. Possibly Pujyapada was his 
preceptor He is besides said to have made a Sanskrit 
version of the Vaddakatha, that Is, the Brilmtkatlia, which 
is written in the Paisaci dialect. There is a great pro- 
bability that this Durvvinita is the one named in Frpa- 
tunga’s Kavirajamargga among the distinguished early 
Kannada authors 

In the 7th and 8th centuries the Pallavas suffered heavy 
defeats from the Gangas and the Calukyas, and lost their 
power. The Ganga king Siipurusa took away from them 
the title of Permmanadi, which implied supremacy, and 
adopted it himself, handing it down to his successors. His 
long reign of over 50 years was the period when the 
Gangavadi kingdom reached the highest point of prosperity, 
and was known as the Srl-ra 3 ya or Fortunate kingdom. 
His dates are absolutely fixed by the Javali plates, which 
give Saka 672 oi A. D. 750 (verified by Drs. Kielhom and 
Fleet ) as the 25th year of his reign, corroborated by the 
Devarhalli plates of Saka 698 or A. D 776, his 50th year.' 
He removed the royal residence to Manne ox Manyapura, 
as before slated. 

1 The Pennukonda plates, newly diecovered and admitted to be 
genuine, dispose of objeotions to tt? early chronology. 
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The Greet of the Gangas was an elephant, and was 
given to them by Indra. Both Sripurusa and his snccessor 
Sivamara were greatly interested in this animal, of which 
Gangavadi or Mysore is a home, in the southern forests. 
The elephant kheddahs are a peculiarly special entertain- 
ment on the occasion of royal or viceregal visits to the 
State. Both the Ganga kings mentioned above wrote 
works on the management of elephants. That by Sripu- 
rusa was called Gajaiastra But Sivamara seems to have 
gone far beyond. He made a deep study of the Palalupyam, 
a Sanskrit work by Palakapya or Karenubhu, and having 
obtained an insight into the subject as taught by this yaU 
born from the mouth of a female elephant, embodied his 
own system in a poem of a high order, called Oajdstakam, 
so unique in rhythm and expression that if recited before a 
dumb man it would enable him to recover his speech. At 
a later period the Yuvaraja Butugeudra is said to have 
been like the son of Karenu in his knowledge of elephants, 
and five times overcame in battle the Kohgas ( the Tamil 
people of Eongu or Coimbatore), who resisted his tying up 
elephants, and according to ancient custom he captured 
herds difficult to catch. 

But to return to the history The reign of Sivamara- 
Saigotta, the grandson and successor of Sripurusa, was 
disastrous. The Rastrakutas, who had been invading 
Gangavadi, succeeded in overcoming the G'angas, never be- 
fore conquered, and took the king prisoner. He was led 
away into captivity and the conquerors appointed their 
own viceroys to rule the territory. The first of these was 
the king Hhruva Hirupama or Dharavarsa’s son Kam- 
bharasa, having the title Ranavaloka. But in the next 
reign, or about 814. the Rastrakutas reinstated Sivamara 
on his throne, the king Govinda Prabhutavarsa and the 
Pallava king Nandivarmma officiating at his coronation. 
Although at first the succeeding king Nrpatunga Amogha* 
varsa sought again to subdue the Ganges, the policy 
towards them changed, and matrimonial alliances brought 
the two families into intimate friendship. The people and 
their language greatly interested bitqj he compiled the 
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Grarrunar called Kavirtij imargga with the aid perhaps of 
Srlvijaya, the oldest manuscript yet found in Kannada 
The recovery of independence for Gangavadi is attri- 
buted to Bajamalla or Racamalla Satyava.kya> who Game 
to the throne in 817, and these names were borne as titles 
by many of the succeeding kings Others took the title of 
his son Nltimargga. A new era of prosperity had thus set 
m for the State, But contests arose on the north-east 
against the Banas and the Nolambas. The latter, also called 
Nonambas, were a branch of the Pallavas, who, on the 
overthrow of the main line established themselves, under 
the protection of the Gangas, in the north of the country. 
Their subjects are still represented by the ISTonabas. Inter- 
marriages alternated with hostilities. Ultlm a rgg a captured 
Banarasa’s Maharajara-nad, also called the Marajavadi 
Seven Thousand, with its capital at Vallur, probably in 
Kadapa District. About the same time ISTolambadhiraja 
was, under him, ruling the Ganga Six Thousand, which 
was in Kolar District, the king’s younger sister having 
been given to him in marriage. But the Nolamba king 
Mahendra declared his independence in about 878, and 
proclaimed himself MahSbaii-kula-vidhvamsana, des- 
troyer of the Mahabali (or Bana) family He, however, 
in his turn was slain by the Ganga king Ereyappa, who 
took the title of Mahendrantaka In the end the Ganga 
king Marasimha (961-974) overcame the Kolambas and 
received the title of Nolambafculantaka, But neither of 
the lines was totally destroyed, 

Butuga II ( 938-953 ), the younger son of Ereyappa, 
had gained the throne by slaying his elder brother. He 
was a close friend of the Eastrakuta king Baddega or 
Amoghavarsa 11, who gave him his daughter to wife, with 
a dowry of four provinces in the south Bombay country. 
On the death of Baddega, Butuga assisted his son Krsna 
or Kannara III in securing the throne from an usurper 
named Lalliya. And when Kannara was at war with the 
Cola king Rajaditya, Butuga rendered him a farther great 
service by slaying that king at Takfcolam in 949, having 
attacked him in single combat on his elephant. For this 
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tie was rewarded with the BanavSsi Twelve Thoneand 
and he may have been, assisted by Kaaiiara; in 
gaining his own throne by getting nd of his elder brother. 
His daughter was married to the son of Krsna III, and 
became the mother of Indra Raja, the last of the Rastra- 
kutas, who ended his life in despair at Sravana Belgola 
in 982. 

Butuga was suooeeded by his son Marasirhha, who 
continued in close alliance with the Eistrakutas, and 
while Kannara or Akaiavarsa III had engaged in exten- 
sive conquests in the south, as far as Tanjore, fought for 
him northwards against Gurjjara or Gujarat, and against 
the Western Calukya prince Rajaditya. He also put down 
the hTolambas. He retired in 973, and died in Bankapura 
in 974. The Ganga dominions now embraced the whole 
of the Mysore country and beyond, up to the Krsna river. 
In the reign of his son Racamalla Satyavakya IV, who 
succeeded him, was erected by his minister and general 
Camunda Raya, in about 983, on the highest hill at SrS- 
vana Belgola, that remarkable Jaina monument and object 
of worship, the colossal monolith statue of Gomata or 
Gomma’^eSvara, which in daring conception and gigantic 
dimensions is without a rival in India It was no doubt 
intended to symbolize the triumph and stability of Jainism, 
but in reality was fated to be more like the memorial of an 
expiring faith. 

For the Ragtrakutas had gone, and the Gangas were 
soon to follow. Fortune deserted the two principal Jain 
states of the south. The Colas, who had overwhelmed all 
the countries on the east up to Orissa, including the Eastern 
Oalukyas, and were engaged in deadly struggles with the 
Western Oalukyas, closed m upon Gangavadi The Cola 
king Rajaraja had established himself in theKoIar country 
by 997 His son Rajendra Cola, in command of his 
father’s forces, advanced against Talefcad, the Ganga 
capital, and this ancient city fell in 1004, and with it the 
Ganga line same to an end as a sovereign power. The 
event was marked by Rajendra Cola assuming the title of 
Gangaikonda Cola, * the Cola who took Gangai,* 
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So far as can be determtncd the mvas on approached 
by way of the valley of the Shimsha river, and a province 
named Cifcka Gangavadi was formed in what is now the 
Oannapatna country, with its capital at Bongantr or 
Honganun The name Gangavadi continued in use for a 
considerable time afterwards, but gradually dropped out in 
favour of the Hoysala-rajya, when the latter ousted the 
Colas in 1116, But the annals of the Gangavadi domi- 
nion, which had endured for well nigh eight hundred years, 
were not inglorious, as we have seen, and it deserves to be 
held in remembrance by the flourishing State which now 
fills its place. 
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jsuBajjAi iK 'iMJs jhijiVjcKAti UKNiUtti: 

BY HARAPRASAD 8HASTRI 

fTHERB is a manuscript in the Durbar Library, Kepal, 
written in bold and beautiful old Nevari characters of 
the twelfth century of a Tantnk work entitled the 
Pakarnava, The manuscript is on thick Daphni paper 
called in Nepal Vamsapatra paper. The manuscript has 
travelled in many countries, specially Tibet, as it bears 
marginal notes in Tibetan smaller hand throughout. The 
subject matter treated of in this work is incbajala or 
sorcery and Tantrik worship of many spirits The spirits 
worshipped are V ajravarahi, DakinI, Lama, Khandaroha, 
Rapini, Kakasya, Ulukasya, Svanasya, Sukarasya, Tama- 
dadi, YamadutI, Yamadarhstrl, Yamamathani and others. 
It treats of Mantroddhara, Kavaca, Raksavidhi, Pujavidhi, 
Mudra and so on. The language is Sanskrit of a sort, like 
the pigeon English of the Chinese. The authors of these 
Tantrik Buddhist works hated the Brahmans for their 
fondness of correct Sanskrit — susabdavadtta They wrote 
simply for, the sense — arfkasaranatam dsritya. And so their 
language has now become as much mystic as their subject. 

The fifth chapter of this book treats of the worship of 
Khandaroha ; but what is most interesting is her mandala or 
mystic circle This consist of five concentric circles, the 
whole forming an expanded lotus, with compartments mark- 
ed out for petals ^ Each petal has a letter in it. The letter 
is the initial letter of the name of one of the companion de- 
tities (avarana-devata) of Kandaroha whose Mulamantra is 
at the pericarp or karnika. The eight petals just round the 
pericarp form the heart of the Mantra, those following the 
heart form the neck Those round the neck form the 
naval and those round the naval the head. The number 
of petals in concentric circles are altogether 8 + 16+64 + 
32 = 120. So Khandaroha is accompanied by 120 deities. 
Of these 60 belong to the outer world and 60 to the inner 

J See the annexed diagram of the lotus, 
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world the Maorocoaom and the Microcosoin The sixty 
spirits representing the outer world are deities presiding 
over different countries, districts and cities of India and 
the surrounding countries, not in any definite order, as will 
appear from the accompanying extracts containing these 
names. There is an exaot agreement between these names 
and their initial letters in the petals 

The interest of this mandala lies in the fact that the 
52iid name is Mumbam and the 52nd initial letter is Mu in 
the naval, showing that there was a shrine to Devi Mnm- 
bani in the island of Bombay This shrine can be no 
other than the present shrine of Muinba-devi on the Mala- 
bar Hills, So Dakarnava in its fifth chapter speaks of 
the island city of Bombay and its eponymous shrine and 
deity. 

The manuscript of Dakarnava, as above mentioned, be- 
longs to the 12th century after Christ, The Tengur collec- 
tion of the Tibetans contains a translation of this work, 
and as the collection was made in the 13th century the 
translation may be referred to a centuiy earlier and the 
composition of the Sanskrit original to a century earlier 
still, i e to the eleventh century. It may go earlier of 
course But the most cautions calculation cannot place 
it later than the eleventh century. So here we have the 
earliest mention yet known of Bombay the Gate of India 
and the second city of the Indian Empire It was then a 
small place claiming notoriety as the seat of a goddess. 
In Hindu India temples and shrines used to attract popu- 
lation as commerce and courts do now. 

Salsette and Karle in the immediate vicinity of Bom- 
bay contain cave temples which are at least as old as the 
5th and 6th century of the Christian era. Those who ex- 
cavated these caves must have known Bombay which 
is so near them and so beautifully situated and hence it 
is probable that they erected a temple in this island too. 
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Viii^uPAKSA n or VUAYANAOAS 

By s keishnaswami aiyaj^gar 

T he period intervening between the death of Devaraya 11 
m A D 1449 and the accession of the first Saluvaj Nara- 
einga or Narasimha, was one of darkness and there pre- 
vailed some confusion as to the succession of rulers fol- 
lowing DevarSya, That MallikEriuna, Immadi Prauda 
Hevaraya, son of Devaraya II by PonnaladevI, succeeded 
his father upon the throne is now placed beyond doubt by 
the Qangadasapratapavilasam and the copper plate in 
possession of Bamacandrapura Matha (ifagar 65).’ The 
problem that is proposed to be taken up here is, who suc- 
ceeded Mallikarjuna aud what was the actual character 
of the succession’ The further consideration of this ques- 
tion is rendered necessary by the discovery® of a copper 
plate grant® issued by Virupaksa on the day of his corona- 
tion in the year Saka, Vasu-as,ta-guna-bhu (1388), the year 
PSrthiva, karttika, krsna-pancaml (fifth of the dark 
half), about Noveraber-December of the year A D. 1466. 

The passages pertinent to this question in the book 
above referred to are these: — Virupaksa should have 
succeeded to the throne in Saka 1387, according to Mr 
Krishna Shastri, who seems inclined to regard him as the 
son -of Mallikarjuna. Virupaksa’s dates range between 
A D 1466 and 1485 What is more, Mr Shastri rejects 
Professor Kielhorn’s acceptance of Virupaksa as the son 
of Devaraya II by SimhaladevI, and would regard him 
rather as the son of Devaraya II’s brother, Pratapadeva, 
‘who acquired the kingdom from his elder brother ’ The 
other passage is Ferishta’s description of the position 
of Narasinga and the mention in the Burhan-i-Maasir 

1 Bpigraphia CarnStaka, Tol vm, it, pp. 283-4. For a discussion 
of this point and for the "wiiol© period reference may be made to my 
"A littlo-kao'wn chapter of Vijayanagar History,” Madras 1916. 

3 By Mr. A. Eangaswami Sarasvati, B. A., the Hniveisity Eesearob 
student, working with me. 

3 Printed in full at the end of this paper, 
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which Kaficl was attacked; and the utter absence of any 
reference to the ruling power in all these transactions in- 
dicates a want of understanding between Narasihga and 
Virhpaksa which would warrant the inference that Virh- 
paksa perhaps came to the throne by means which 
did not commend themselves to the powerful viceroy. 

The position then is this Mallikarjuna died in 
A D. 1465-6 or thereabouts, and his half brother succeeded, 
setting aside his two nephews, Raja^ekhara and Viriipaksa, 
These naturally created a powerful party against him and 
he was not peihaps quite worthy of the exalted position 
The points actually demanding reconsideration are ; 
(1) whethei Vmipaksa the successor of Mallikarjuna was 
the son of Devaraya II or of his brother Pratapadeva; 
and (3) whethei he actually usurped the throne setting 
aside the sons of Mallikarjuna, namely, Ra, 3 a^ekhara 
and Virnpaksa 

The Satyamangalam plates^ of Devaraya II refer to 
a brother (anujanma) of Devaraya by name Pratapa Deva, 
He was successively governor, under his elder brother, of 
Terukanambi in Mysore, Mulbagalrajya, and later still of 
Maratakanagara pranta, the district round Vrncipuram 
(Maratakanagara) This prince pre-deceased his brother, 
having died in A D. 1446 ^ He does not appear to have been 
associated with Ghana drira 3 y am (Penukonda Government) 
particularly. With these facts let us proceed to examine 
the Srisailam plates with us at present. The passage per- 
tinent to the question runs thus — 

Tasya® Harayanidevyam utpannah subhalaksanah 1 
Prataparaya ityakhyam agamat parthivottamah It 
Guuairanekairavanitalesmin 
virajamanah sukrtaptaklitih I 
NijagmjM prapta-(7 hanadnmj yah 
sadhikrtarthi janaparijatah It 

1 Epigrapkia Indxca III. p. 37 S 
3 Eioe, SrSv. Bel. Inscrip. p. 135, 

3 I. e. Tijayaaya. 
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Tasja Siddlialadeviti biiarya iaksanasamyuta i 
Laksmil ITaiayanasyeva lata trijagadanibika !? 
Tasyam SivaK pradurabhud guaadhyo 
namDa Virupaksa iti prasiddhak i 
Bajadliirajali ksixipalamaulir 
vadanyamurtik karunaikasmdhuh. f| 
Kijapratapadadhigatya ra]yam 
samastabhagyaii. parisevyamanak 1 
Khadgagraiah sai-varipup yijitya 
sanimodate viravilasabbumih ll 
There are two other xnpcriptions bearing upon the 
point Malavalii 131 published in the Epigiaphia Carna- 
taka in IS the first; the second is the one relied upon by 
Eai Sahib Krishna Shastii. who in his leport for the 
year 1914 states, — “The father of Virupaksa was Pratapa 
or Praudha-PratSpa I have suggested (Arch Sur Rep for 
1907-8, p 253. note 5) that this cannot be identical with 
Devaraya II as Piof. Kielhorn apparently thought (Epi- 
graphia Indioa V, Appendix II, 18 tat) but must be his 
younger brother Pratapa Devaraya who is mentioned in 
the Satyamangalam plates of Devaraya II as having held 
a high office under his royal brother. (Epig Ind. III. p, 36) 
This is supported by what is stated in the present insciip- 
tion, viz , that the former ‘acquired the rule of the kingdom 
of Ghanadri (i, e. Penugonda) from his eider brother 
Again, the wife of this Pratapa and the mothei of Viru- 
paksa was Siddhaladevi as given in our record. Mr. Rice, 
however, gives the name as Simhaladevl in Ep, Car Yol 
III. Malavalli 121 It is possible that Simhaladevl is a 
mistake for Siddhaladevi Virupaksa is stated in our re- 
cord to have secured his succession to the Vijayanagar 
throne by his own prowess {nija~pratapat) Evidently there 
was some trouble in the succession subsequent to the death 
of Mallikarjuna Immadi-Prauda Devaiaya IL” This grant 
is dated almost exactly a year after that of the Srisailam 
plates. In respect of details these two agree: while m 
material particulars these two together differ from the 
MalavaUi plates (of date A. P 1474^ six years later -than the 
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SriAailAm platea) wliloU have in place of the first four 
llueB 

Tasya Hitpayanldevyam prMurasit yaiodhanuh i 
FraudhapratdpavAhamh Fratdpakhyo maMpaUh II 
GmiairanekairaTamtaiesmiu 
virajamanaii sukrtaptafcirtjfi I 
Nijagraj^praptam anadirajyam 
sadhikrtarth! waja-pari^atai II 

All tke plates apparently make the same statement in 
the first two lin^, namely, to Vijaya by Harayanldevi was 
born a king called Pratapa, because of ‘ the possession of 
mature valour.’ The words Mahlpati and Parthi'sottamal} 
seem unmistakably to indicate that he had been actually 
king Besides the term Praudha before Ptatapa has been 
associated with the king Devaraya almost invariably to 
form a part of his name, while it is nothing like so closely 
associated! with the name of his brother The terms anci' 
duSjifam (immemorial kingdom) and in-ajapdrijatah (the 
most excellent among the ‘Yadus’) would seem to have 
the same tendency The substitution of Ghunadti for the 
word modi does make a change in significance, while that 
nf vraja for jana or vice versa does not really matter. 
There really is nothing so far to corapell the conclusion 
that the person referred to is not Devaraya IL The ex- 
pression nijagrajdt prdptam, with the variant nijagrajU for 
the first part, does make a material alteration which seems 
to have led to the Government Epigraphist taking it as 
referrii^ to Devaraya II’s brother Pratapadeva Assuming 
the reading nijagrajat to be the coriect reading, he takes it 
that this part refers to Pratapadeva son of Vijaya, 
who probably was the governor of Gbanadnrajyam 
under his brother. If, on the other hand, it is taken 
as referring to Devaraya II, we have no knowledge 
of an elder brother of his, nor of his having been governor 
of Ghanadri. If again it is possible to take Ghanadri with 
nijagraja instead of nijagrajat, the meaning would ba 
that Devaraya II got the Peuukonda vioeroyalty from his 
elder sistetj possibly Harimi referred to ip. a Ghitaldroog 
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record ’ the wife of S^luva Tippa who was viceroy of 
>lulbagal-inaha.rS 3 ya ( major provinoe ). 

While, therefore, it is just possible that the reading 
may actually be the one or the other, the actual ex- 
pressions used seem to refer to a monarch that ruled and 
not to a younger brother who did not occupy the throne at 
all The decision must then rest upon the Eanci in- 
scriptionfe^ on which the late Prof Eielhorn based his con- 
clusions The expressions actually used are Srl-Firapra- 
tapa Debaraymnaharaijar kumarar Mallikirjunadeva Maha- 
rayar (Mallikarjuna, Saka 1387, the son of the glorious 
Virapratapa Deva MahSraya) in respect of Mallikarjuna; 
and Srx JDemraya Makarayar kumarar ^rl Virupaksadeva 
Maharayar (the glorious Virupaksadeva MahSriya, Saka 
139^, the son of the glorious Devaraya Mahiraya). 

The dropping of the term Virapratapa in the second 
of these records cannot be held to state that Virupaksa 
was the son of Pratapa Devaraya, as we have no warrant 
for assuming that this prince was ever known by the 
designation Devaraya, though this forms part of the name 
Pratapa Deva who is also often known as PrataparSya The 
doubts and the difficulties raised by the three copper plates 
of Virupaksa notwithstanding, it would be difficult to 
resist the conclusion that Malhkarjiina and Vli-up^ksa 
were sons of Devaraya II by different wives 

In regard to the second part of our thesis, namely, 
whether Virupaksa usurped the throne, we are at one with 
Rai Sahib Erishna Shastri in suspecting that there was 
some trouble in the succession of Virupaksa to the throne, 
whether It be after the death of Mallikarjuna or before 
The expression 'mjapratdpad adhigatya rayyaw justifies 
the suspicion, as also the attitude of the viceroys and the 
ascent of the Saluvas to supreme power On this point 
we get unexpected light from the Vaisnava work Pxapan- 
namrtam compiled in the reign of Venkatapatiraya, who 

1 Srlman Sste prasasto Tijayaarpasuto D&varayaksitlndrah t 
TasySlgfajSyS HarirtianganByBh prSne^varah SSiuva Tippai^iah I 

(Cbiialdrwg, Ep, Car, XI). 
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jodin the year A. V 1614 by a d ec pic of the grands 
f Kutnara TataeSrya the contemporary of Kamara 
/ho fell at Talikota in A D. 1565 In writing tho atory 
’’etuT SingarScarya, the founder of the Yctur section 
hese Tataoaiyas he hsis the following — 

Yrsimharyo mahatejah sarvasastra'visaradah 1 
Eturunama nagaram sa prapa sumah:tya!e§]i U 


Tasminn Eturunagare kaficit kalam samaisthitah l 
Tasmia kale mahate}a Virupakso rnahjbahii 1! 
SasSsa ra]vam dharmena vijaye nagare nripah I 
Dristvasahisnavas sarve Virupaksasya vaibhavam 
Jnatayo himfcitum yalnafi cakinc baladarpitah 1 
Virupakso viditvatha lesam tat karma krt&nasah ll 
Disantarain avasthaya nvrgatya nagaiad bahih l 
GMho rahasz kasminscit kaSeft kaldm ninaya&ah 
Tatah sampadya mahatiin senam eh catuiangiiam 
Kenapyajnatavrttanto msithe sa ball niahUn tl 
Vhayara nagaram prSpya Yiiupakso nrpottamaii I 
Ni^seaam sarva aatrunam vadhamcakre mahabalaJ 
VijaySkhye tatas fasimn nagare pfu'vavat tada t 
Rsjyam prasSsayahs tasthauaarvalokaruahTpatjhll 
NiSlthe bandhavas sarve tena ye nihata nrpah i 
PisacabhutXs te sarve putrapantradika janah li 
Tam nrpani pidayamasur Virupaksam divanisam 1 
Yisrjya rajabhavanain Viiupakso mahamatiill 
Punar anyad vidhayaaa ra^avesma mahabalai l 
Pajy&m prasasayans tasthau tatia sarvajanais sahs 
Pratiratram pisacanam tegara kolahalo ravah i 
Pratapas ca mahans ratia sruyate rajavesmant 11 
Paisscyamocanarthaya teaam rajamahatmana i 
Kanyagobhumidanani grhadananyanefcagah ii 
Punyavratlnyanekani fcrtany aiiyani yanf ca 1 
Sa tair na mocita danair ghorapaisScyaTedana I! 

Without actually translating the passage, the su) 
tanoe of it may be given as follows; Nrsiihharaya (w/g 
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^ ngarscarya) wa& in res dentn at \ ctur for soiuo t u e 
having come there froiH Kanol -^ ) V impaksa was then 
the ruling sovereign in Vijayanagai' His cousins and 
others getting jealous of his gieat prosperity made his 
position very uneonifoi table Virupaksa wens into exile 
and had to bide his time Sometime after, having collected 
together a large army, he attacked Ins enemies and des- 
troyed all his relatives that caused him so much tiouble 
He then ascended the throne but the royal palace at Vija- 
yanagar had become unfit for residence because his vic- 
tims, having become iSiSt/errs, haunted the whole city and 
made life impossible Then the story goes on to say that 
Singaracarya by leading the Ramayana in the ghost- 
haunted part of the city, released the ghosts from the 
po/ suer; life, and thus i id Virupaksa of this pest Viru- 
paksa's grant to this Acarya was in gratitude for this 
gieat peace that the Acarya gave him 

The two expressions that occur in his inscriptions. 
mjupratapad adhigatya mjyom “having taken possession 
of the kingdom by his own valour,’ and hhadgagratas sar~ 
varipUn vijitija ‘having overcome ail his enemies at the 
point of the swotd,’ seem but the voice from the grave of 
what is described in comparatively clear, though some- 
what coloured, language by the hagiologist. That this 
expression is sanymmatah “in battle,’ would alter the pur- 
port but little, though it would give the deed peihaps a 
dignity that it did not possess. Even in this slight change 
there might have been more than meets the eye Raisaca 
life is the fate of those that die ‘bad deaths’ {dm mm ana) 
and death in war entitles one to svan/a (Indra’s heaven). 
There is one other minor change also noticeable The 
coronation grant (the Snsailam plates) has pitryafn siniha-^ 
sanam, the throne of his father, at the worst the throne of 
his ancestois This gets altered in the Maiavalh grant 
into divyrnn simhUsanam (the divine thione) Whether the 
alteration Was made by accident or design is more than 
can be decided at present The Srisaiiani plates belong to 
Saka 1388, the Bellary plates to the next year, and the 
Malayalii ISl, to A. D. 1396. 
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These three grants studied comparatively in the light 
of the passage from the Prapannamriam leave hardly any 
doubt that Virupafcsa waded through slaughter to the 
throne ; incident perhaps finds a distant hut in- 

acciiiate echo in the story that Nuniz has to lelate of the 
events following the death of Devaraya II If this con- 
clusion should turn out to be correct in the light of further 
research, h would remove another dark spot In Viiaya- 
nagar hisl-ory and make the position of the Saiuvas cleaiei. 
exhibiting the Saluva usurpation in the true light of a 
patriotic and wise act of far-seeing statesmanship. 

Transcript of the 
Snsailam Plates of Virupaksa 
[• j g]aififain%riT^ i 

i stssit- 
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■jLiLE jAjj.. -AjEAUil ^ OF AEBAfi 

By VINCENT A- SMITH 

T he concluding section of Ain 30 of Book II of the 
J-ln-i-Akhari is entitled ‘The Learned Men of the 
Time,’ who are enumerated as being 140 m number* di- 
vided into five classes The first class, ‘such as under- 
stand the mysteries of both worlds,’ headed by the name 
of Abu-1 Fazl’s father. Shaikh Mubarak, ends with No 21, 
Adit (Aditya), probably a Brahmanical Hindu The first 
twelve names are Muslim. Nos 13-Sl are all Hindu in 
form Blochmann evidently knew nothing about the pei- 
sons indicated by those nine names, as he gives no note 
on any one of them No 16, Hari]i Sur, was, as will be 
explained, an eminent Jain ^ 

We need not trouble ourselves now with Abu-1 Fazl’s 
second, third and fourth classes His fifth class, ‘such as 
understand sciences resting on testimony {nakl)' com- 
piises Nos 100-140, all of whom, except the last two, are 
Musalmans The names of those two, Nos 139 and 140, 
are given respectively as Bijai Sen Sur and Bhau Chand, 
again without comment by Blochmann They also were 
distinguished Jains 

The impoitant fact that Akbar welcomed Jain teachers 
and listened to their instruction for at least twenty years 
has been ignored in the extremely unsatisfactory account 
of his life and actions given in modern history books. 
Indeed, this fact has been made known only by an anonym- 
ous article in an obscure publication in 1910, which will 
be described presently 

The erroneous notion that Buddhists took part in the 
debates on religion, held first in the ’Ibadat-khana or House 
of Worship,' and subsequently in the private apartments 

1 The spelling ‘ Jain not Jamd. ' is used mtentionally People da 
not ordmanlj" sjpeak Sanskrit. 

2 So niuch erroneous nonsense haa been written about the IbSdat- 
khana that it is well to state briefly in this place the facts, which will be 
ejsyldined more fully m an essay to appear m an early number of th^ 

34 [ Bhandarkar Com. vol.] 
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of tlie palace at Fa bpur Slkrl rests on the mistranslation 
of a passage in the Alhanmma committed by Chalmers in 
h's manuscript version and copied first by Elliot and 
Dowson and then by von hroer 

Abu-1 Faal relates that at the end of September, oi early 
in October, 1578, the discussions in the Ibadaf-khUnn vf'ere 
cairied on by the representatives of many creeds ‘Sufi, 
philosopher, orator, jurist, Sunni, Shia, Brahman, Jati, 
Siura, Charbak, hfazarene, Jew, Satr (Satfan), Zoroastrian, 
and otheis enjoyed exquisite pleasure* (A^ol nr, Oliap. xlv, 
p 365 of Beveridge’s version) The words -Jati and Stura, 
which of couise refer to Svetambara Jams, were mis', 
translated by Chaimeis, as ''Jams, Buddhlfet^ ’ That erioi, 
having been adopted by Elliot and Dowson ( Vol Vl, p 59 ), 
misled von Foei, who diew the erroneous inference that 
‘ it may be concluded with not too slight probability that 
thoiG were Buddhists atPathpur’ (traii&i. Beveridge, L 327, 

.Touiij.,iI of tb .0 Roya.1 Asiatn. Sooietjf. Tho IbTidat-hhTina, or Ifoiwe ot 
Woisiiip, -was built by order ol Akhir eaily m 1S75 ds , debiting hall tor 
the (looommoddticn oi the doctor? oi nvai schooL? ol Mashin theology 
only For about three years the discushinns were confuied to the lel imi- 
tic domain In 1578 Akbar ceased loguLii attendance at the muNiiue, and 
during that vear adnutred Jams and repretjentatives ui siiiuhy other sects 
and religions to the disputatious in the ’Jbadat-khana In Sept 1579 he 
compelled the ‘ulnma to ifa.su9 the ‘Infallibility Bei'ree' which made him 
supreme aibitei in alt disputed questions relating tu Islam Discussion on 
the subject m the Debating Hal! thus became superfluous, In 1580, 1581, 
and 1583. the deLates m which the Jesuits joined seem aUvajs to have 
been helu in the piisato .upartments ot th* palace 

The House of Worship was a lai^e, cummo(liou&, handsomely da- 
Curated building, piobably capablo ut iccommodiitiiig several bandied 
people, erected in the gardens ot the palace not lar from the dwelling ot 
Sha lull SaiTm Chi bhti. Hu trace oi it has been found, and ita exact site 
IS totally forgotten The reason fur yuch oblivion probably is that in 
1579, or soon alter, the hall was dernolnshed as being useless Akl).ir had 
ceased to be <i Musalman from about 1580; and troin the begiiinmg ol 
1583, ?\hen he promulgated the Din Itaki-, his opoatasy was open and 
ayowed He n-evgr resumed his old faitln and died aa ho had lived lor 
twenty-three years, a believer in One God. represented oit earth by His 
Imperidl Majesty All the statements in this note oan be fully proved, 
and will be dealt with in my work an Akbar, which will be published as 
soon as war conditions at the Clarondon Press poniiit, 
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note Tn real ty there not a part cle of ev deuce that 
any Buddhist ever attended the deoafces, or that Akbar 
acquired even -the fellghtest knowledge of Buddhism Abu-1 
T?azl himself knew little about the subieot, because he 
could not find anybody m India competent to teach Inm 
He says expressly — '* For a long time pa^-t soaroely any 
trace of them [Buddhist monks] has existed in Hindustan, 
but they are found in Pegu, Tersasseriin, and Tibet The 
third time that the writer accompanied His Majesty to 
the delightful valley of Kashmir [sm/, A. P. 1597], he met 
with a few old men of this persuasion, but saw none 
among the learned ’ ’ It thus appears that Akbar never 
had an opportunity of meeting any learned Buddhists, and 
that no Buddhists took part or could have taken part in 
the discussions at Fatbpni'-Slkrl 

But the Jain holy men undoubtedly gave Akbar pro- 
longed instruction for years, which largelv influenced his 
actions; and they secured his assent to their doctrines so 
far that he was leputed to have been concerted to Jainism. 

The correct name of the Jain who ‘undeistood the 
mysteries of both worlds’ was Hiravijaya Suri, and the 
names of the two teachers mentioned by Abn-1 Pazl as 
‘ understanding sciences resting on testimony (naM),’ such 
as religious law, traditions, and history, were Vijayasen 
Sun, and Blianucandra Upadhyaya 

We will now briefly discuss the relations of these three 
teachers with Akbar, 


M imvijaya 

Hiravijaya, the most distinguished of Akbai’s Jain 
instructors, who was credited with the conversion of the 
emperor, was born in Samvat 1583 =A D. 1526-7, at Palan- 
pur (Piahladan Patanl, an ancient town in Gujaiat At 
the age of 13 {A D 1539), he took up the religious life under 
the guidance of Vijaya Dana Suri, who sent him to the 
Deccan to study logic, in which he became proficient In 
A ID. 1557 he was given the title of Vacaka at Nadulai 

f lu, rol III, tr. Jari-ett, p 213 
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or Karadpur, and tw'o years later was made a Snri at 
Sirohi in sontli-westem Rajputana. He tlnis became the 
leader of the Tapagana or Tapagaccha, section of dain 

ascetics. ^ , i.- .• v 

In the Pattamli of the Tapagaccha his biography is 

entered in the following terras.— 

‘58 Hiravijaya, who converted the emperor Akbar 
(c/ Kharatara-Pattavali, S 2 i 6 61), born Sam. 1583 Marga” 
sudi 9, at Prahladanapura ; dlJcsha, 1596, Kartika vadi 2, 
at Patana ; vachaknpada, 1608, Magha sndi 5, at Raradapun j 
sanpada, 1610, at Sirohl; died 1652, Bhacira“ sudi 11 [ A. D 
1595] at Uinnanagara.’ ^ 

The raferenoe to Ho. 61 of the Kharatara-gacoha 
(ibid p 250) is of interest because it credits the saint 
Jinacandra of the Kharatara section with having “ con- 
verted the Emperor Akbar to the Jain religion’ His name 
is not entered in any of Abu-1 Faal’s lists, and I have not 
found any other mention of his presence at Afcbar’s court 
The fame of Hlravijaya having reached Akbar’s ears, 
the emperor sent swift messengers to summon him to 
court Shihab Khan ( Shihabu-d-din Ahmad Khan), the 
Governor of Gujarat, on receiving the imperial commands, 
arranged for the departure of the Suri, who made over the 
charge of his community to Vijayasena The Suri, m 
strict compliance with the rules of his order, declined all 
the gifts and conveyances offered by the governor. He 
walked the whole way, much to the amazement of the 
emperor, who provided for his reception with great pomp. 
Akbar, being busy at the time, made his guest over to 
AbU'I FazI, who entered on the discussion of religious sub- 
jects with him When Akbar was at leisure, he received 
instimction concerning Dharma from the Suri, who ex- 
plained the nature of the five vows observed by Jam 
ascetics— namely, non-killing, truthfulness, refusal to 
accept anything not freely offered, celibacy, and abstinence 
from possession of wealth in the form of money, etc. The 
emperor pressed certain books on his guest, who accepted 

J Flatt, Ind, Ant^ vol, XI (1883), p, 2S6. 
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them reluctantly and then gave them to the _A^ra library, 
meaning presumably that of the Jain community at that 
place 

The Suri retired to Agra for the rainy season of 1582, 
returning to Fathpur-Sihri at the beginning of the cold 
season. He persuaded the emperor to issue various com- 
mands in accordance with Jain doctrine, and to extend 
them in the following year, 1583, Fishing in the great 
lake called Dabar, evidently that at Fathpur-Sikri, was 
prohibited The title of Jagadgurn or World Teacher, was 
conferred on the Suri, who quitted the capital in 1584, 
leaving Santicandra Upadhyaya behind him at couit. 
Hiravijaya spent the rainy season of 1585 at Allahabad, 
designated as Abhiramabad,' and that of 1586 at Agra. 
During the rams of 1587 he was the guest of ‘Sultan 
Deorah or Deodah,' ® the chief or zemindar of Sirohi, who 
was much attracted by the doctrine of the Suri who had 
attained his rank as such at Sirohi in A. D, 1553 (Sam, 1610) 
Later in the year 1587, Hiravijaya returned to Patan 
(Pattan) in G-ujarat. He starved himself to death in the 
approved Jain fashion in A.D, 1595 at the age of sixty-nine 
A stupa was erected to commemorate him. 

The basis of this paper is the essay by ‘ C ’ entitled 
‘ Hiravijaya Sun or the Jainas at the court of Akbar,’ 
published in a number of the Jaina-^sana, a little known 
periodical printed at the Angrezi Kothi, Benares Oity, m 
Vira Sam, 2437= A. D. 1910, pp. 113-128. The author of that 
essay was the first to make public the identification of the 
three Jain names in Abu-1 Fazl’s lists. He makes exten- 
sive quotations from several metrical Sanskrit works, of 

1 This name lor Allahabad is quoted by ‘ 0 Irom one or other of 
the Jam Sanskrit poems It means ‘abode ot delight’, and probably 
never was current I have not met it elsey here 

a ‘Sultan Deorah ’ 13 a corruption of the name Surthan, a Deora 
KajpUt. who was the RSo of Sirohi m the reigns of Akbar and JahSngir, 
^nd refused to lecognize the imperial supremacy. The Deoras are a 
branch of the Chaubans Akbai had auffioient control over Smohi to 
be able to pass the town when he wished to do go, a§ he did m 1573. ee 
Imperial 0azettoor (1908} ** r. Siroht. 
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Vb ch two are not ment oned by Gu^nnot n his Fs^^a dc 
JBibbograpJue Jaina,Lemux,'Pa,vh,l%S-, or in the supple- 
ment to that work, entitled ‘Notes de BMiograpJne Jama ’ 
printed in the Joiunal Asicitifiue^ Juillet — Aotit, 1909, pp 

47-148. 

The poems cited by ‘ C ’ are 
(1) Jagadgm u-kaiyam , 

(3) Nil a-saubhagyom ; by Devavimala Gani, ed 
by K. P, Parab (Kavyamala, JSTo. 67), Bombay 
1900, with the author’s oommentry ; ' 

(3) KrpnrasaJcosa . a ^panegyric on Akbar, com- 
posed by SantI(Santi)candra, 

Further information about them would be welcome, 

Klatt noted the following particulars concerning works 
connected with Hiravijaya Siiri — 

‘ 4 Fottavali of the Tapa-gachchha. 

The Qurmi'all of Dharmasagara-gani (Samvat 1639) is 
printed in Weber, Verz II, pp 997-1015 This is the 
original edition, of Dh, All the Poona M&s contain the 
revised edition, made Samvat 1648 [=A D 1591] by the 
order of Hiravijaya-Suri Later works aie — the 

FattUmll contained in Sarga IV of Devavimala’s Hua- 
vijaya-cantra, see Journ Germ Or. Soc , vol 47, p 315 ’ 
(Klatt and Leuraann, Ind J.nf , vol. XXIII (1894), p, 179) 

Vijayasena SHn ajid Bhanucandra JJpudhyaya 

We have mentioned that Hiravijaya, when starting on 
hiS long journey to court, put Vijayasena in charge of his 
sect ox congregation, and that when Hiravi]aya quitted 
PathpuT-Sikri in 1584, Santi(Santi)candra remained at 
court He composed an eulogy of the emperoi, entitled 
Krpaj asa-kosa, ‘Treasury of the Quality of Mercy’ de- 
scribing and praising all Akbar’s merciful acts This 
elaborate piece of flattery used to be read to Akbar, who 
was pleased with it. Late in 1587 when Santieandra 
desired io return to Gujarat, the emperor gave him farmuns 
abolishing the tax on non- Muslims, and prohibiting 

1 Guermot, N&. 433, p, 207. 
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slaughter of an mah; to a large extent The forbidden days 
wore extended ■lo as to co npr se half the year 

Bhanucaiidra continued to reside at court His pupil 
Maharnahopadhyaya Siddlncandra composed a commen- 
tary on the latter half of the Kadumban of Bana. He had 
the reputation of being able to do 108 things at a time, and 
so secured from Akbar the formal title of K-hush-iahayii, or 
'Intelligent’ From the colophon to the commentary on 
the Kadambaii by Siddhicandra we learn thiough C's 
quotations, that his teacher, Lhaniicandra, a Mahopa- 
dhyaya, had taught Akbai 1000 names ot the San. and had 
obtained from the cmperoi m 1593 muits abolishing the 
tax on pilgrims to the holy lull of Satruhjaya at Palitana, 
and directing that all the sacred places thonld be made 
over to Hiiaviiaya Suri 

Vijayasena Sun was then invited to the court, which 
continued to reside ordinarily at Lahore until 1598 He 
vanquished 363 learned Brahmans in formal debates to 
Akbar’s satisfaction and so earned the title of Sawai He 
made Bhanucandra an Upadhyaya oi instructor, the 
expenses of the ceremony, amounting to 600 rupees, being 
defrayed by Abu-1 Fazl.^ 

Piobably Bhanucandra continued to reside at the 
couit until the end of the reign in 1605 However that 
may be, the details given above piove conclusively that 
Akbar’s close intei course with Jain teachers lasted for 
at least twenty years, from 1578 to 1597 inclusive 

A person called Shah Sauvarnika Teiapaia induced 
Hiravijaya in 1590 to consecrate the temple of Adl^vara 
or Adinatha on the Satruajaya hill, the ‘ Shatrunja ’ of 
the Imperial Gazetteer, adjoining the town of Palitana in 
Kathiawar In the porch of the eastern or front entrance 

1 The ordinary ascetic is called a Sadhu. ‘ The nest step to which 
he can me is that of UpSdhyaya or instructor -A.ii exceptionally clever 
monk may be chosen frgra amongst the others as teacher, when he ig 
expected to study the scriptures and teach them to his fellow monks 
Amongst the TapSgacoha no monk can be chosen as an UpadhySya till 
he has been an ascetic for at least a year’ (Stevenson, The Heart of 
p. 239) See Mn, vol. Ill, p 306 
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of that temple there is an eiceptionally long Sanekrit 
inscription> comprising 87 -verses in various metres, the 
composition of Hemavijaya, and dated 1650 = A D 1593 ' 

The long record has high historical value as a trust- 
worthy contemporaiy account of Akbar’s dealings with 
his Jam teachers It will be well first to quote Buhlei’s 
summary of the contents He notes that the inscription 
enumerates sundry Jam leaders, of whom the third is 
Hiravi]aya, and proceeds — 

‘ (3) HiRAViJAYA (Klatt Ho. 58), verses 14-24, who 
was called by Sahi Akabbara [Shah AkbarJ to Mevata, and 
persuaded the emperor in Samvat 1639 [ = A. D 1583 ] to 
issue an edict forbidding the slaughter of animals for sis 
months, to abolish the confiscation of the property of 
deceased persons, the Sujijia tax, and a §ulka/ to set free 
many captives, snared birds and animals; to present 
Satiunjaya to the Jainas; to establish a Jama library 
{Paustakam bhandagaram), and to become a saint like king 
Srenika;® who converted the head of the Lumpakas, Me- 
ghajl;* made many people adherents of the Tapagaohohha; 

1 References are —(1) short notice m Kielhorn’a ‘List of the In- 
scriptions of Iforthern India,’ appendix to Epujraphiu Indica, voL V, 
No 308, (3) Buhler, abstract of contents oi Inscr No. XII of ‘Jama 
Inscriptions from SatruSiaya' m Ep leid, II, p 38, and transcript of 
text, ihid„ pp. 50-59; (3) parts of text and transl in ‘C’s’ essay abo^e 
cited The translation is quoted as from ‘ J". £ B S, August, 184i,’ but 
really from the Journal of ihc Bombay Branch of the E. Xs. 8oo , lor 1841. 
pp. 59-63. 


‘ Possibly a tax on Jama pilgnma visiting their holy places nny 
be meant— see also Elphmstone’s Hutary of India, p 339 (6th edition. 
The Siijtjia tax is, oi course, the Jizya or capitation tax on infidels) 
[G B] 

3 Or BimbisSra, the fifth s'aifonaga king of Magadha, who is be- 
jieved by the Jams to have been a zealous adherent of their religion, as 
^ell as his son Ajatasatru (See S' El, 3rd Kd., p 35 k , and 8 V Ven- 
katesvara Aiyar m Jnd Ant, 1916, p, 12). 

4 ‘Regarding the Lump5ka« see Bbandarksr, Report on Sanskrit 
Ifs-s.’ lorl8S3-4,p 153’ [G. B.]. -C’(p. 114) states that Meghay Esi, 
being convinced of his errors, became a pupil ot HIravijaya Ouennot, 
abstracting Weber, writes-* 7 Sects Pa4im3ri CLumpSka) Fondde par 
Lumpgfca m Saiftvat 1508. [=.a D 14S1J. Elle apourcaraoterefonda- 
memal d Strs opposee au cnite des images ’ (Bj 6L /oma, No 336, p 176) 
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cautied many temples to be bu It uj Gujaist and other 
CQuntnes, and made many natives of that country, of 
Malava, and so forth, undertake pilgrimages to Satruhjaya 
No CXVIII commemorates one of these pilgrimages, which 
was undertaken by Vimalaharsha and 300 others. The 
same inscription states that Hlravijaya belonged to the 
Sapha race. He died, according to xni by starvation, at 
TJnnatadurga, in Samvat 1653, Bhadrapada Sukla 10, and 
his pSdukas were erected in the same year, on Maiga vadi 
9, Monday, by Udayakarna of Stambhatirtlia (Cambay)’ 
and consecrated by Vi]ayasena (4) Vijayasena (Klatt 
No 59), (verses 25-34), who was called by Akabbara 
[Akbar] to Labhapura (Labor), received from him great 
honours, and a phuramana {farman]^ forbidding the 
slaughter of cows, bulls, and buffalo-cows, to confiscate 
the property of deceased persons and to make captives in 
war ; who^ honoured by the king, the son of Choli-begam® 
(Choll Vegama), adorned Gu 3 arat. Latest date Samvat 
1650,’ 

The nature of the orders issued by Akbar m conformity 
with the advice of his Jain monitors is sufficiently indi- 
cated by Buhler’s summary of tlie great inscription as 
quoted above. The testimony of that record is fully con- 
firmed by BadaonT, who adds that infiingements of the 
rules concerning the killing of animals were treated as 
capital offences. Akbar, in adopting such rigorous mea- 
sures, followed precedents set by Harsa and various other 
ancient Indian kings, who preferred the life of a beast to 
that of a man ^ 

1 Stambhatlrtliii, a Sanskritized form of ElambEyal; or Ehainbat 

2 CboH or ChUlI Begam was an epithet applied to Akbar' s mother, 
'Bamida Bano Begare, on account of her painful wandermgs tn the desert 
(oASl). prior to her sons birth. Hum5yBn conferied the title ChUti on 
the attendants who followed him through the deserts (Akbarnama), tr 
{Beveridge, vol. I, p. 412), 

3 The interpretation 'capital punishment' is that of Bloohmann, 
Vol I, p. 200) Lowe renders simply ‘punishment,’ adding that 

many a family wasiruined, and his property eonhscated ’ (page 331 and 
Errata) Bloohmann seems to have been right. For the praetiee of 
Hindu kings, see JSarly Htat of India, 3rd ed , pp ISl, 344 

35 [ Ehandarfcar Com. Vol | 
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ordsf Torbidd,!!!^ tills coniiscstioii of tills propsirly 
of deceased persons is expressed in the text of the inscrip- 
tion (v, 33) by the words — ‘ the whole 
estate of the dead was to be released ’ The command pro- 
fessed to repeal the rule of practice under which the Mogul 
emperors were accustomed to seize the property of any 
deceased subject who left an estate worth confiscating 
The order of repeal, like many other benevolent enactments 
issued from time to time by Akbar and his successors, was 
not acted on. When Akbar’s mother died in 1604, leaving 
a will directing her estate to he shared among her male 
descendants, the emperor disregarded her injunctions and 
seized the whole for himself, as Du Jarric relates.^ 

According to Badaoni (Lowe, p 404), the legislation of 
A H. 1002 (~A D 1593-4) provided that — 

■ An inspector and registrar of the effects of those who 
died or disappeared was to be appointed So that if any 
one who died had an heir (P 391), after it had been proved 
that he did not owe anything to the imperial exchequer, 
was not a karorl (tax-gatherer), or a banker receiving 
deposits, the heir might take possession of it; otherwise it 
passed into the imperial treasury; and until they got a 
receipt from the treasurer, they were not to bury the 
deceased.’ 

Those rules, it should be observed, were issued long 
after the decree obtained by the Jains which professedly 
abolished the confiscation of the estates of deceased persons 
in general terms The modified rule of 1593 was not ob- 
served, and the protection given to the subject was illusory. 
There is abundant evidence that Akbar and his successors 
ordinarily seized all estates worth taking. There was 
much ‘ make see, ’ to use the Chinese phrase, about the 
orders repeatedly issued to abolish burdensome imposts 
and practices 

The jizya was supposed to have been abolished uni- 
versally in the ninth year of the reign (1564); and when 
Gujarat was annexed in 1573, the abolition should have 


I The&aurm, III, 116. ’ 
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taken effect in that province But the inscription shows 
that it did not, and that a fresh, order of abolition was re- 
quired in 1593. Probably the local governor disregarded 
the concession made to the Jains at that date, just as he 
had disregarded the general orders of 1564. The Viceroys, 
as a matter of fact, could ordinarily do what they pleased 
in all questions of administration, and in many cases were 
personages far too powerful to be seriously checked by 
imperial authority, even in the days of Akbar, who was 
stronger than any of his successors. Unfortunately, we 
know little about the actual administration of Akbar’s 
empire, but enough is on record to permit of no doubt that 
the noble sentiments and benevolent enactments which 
figure so largely in the panegyrical books ware translated 
into practice in a manner extremely imperfect. 

To sum up Akbar never came under Buddhist in- 
fluence in any degree whatsoever. No Buddhists took pair 
in the debates on religion held at Fathpur-Sikri, and 
Ahu-1 Fazl never met any learned Buddhist Consequently 
his knowledge of Buddhism was extremely slight Certain 
persons who took part in the debates and have been sup- 
posed erroneously to have been. Buddhists were really 
Jains from Gujarat Many Jains visited the imperial court 
or resided there at various times during at least twenty 
years, from 1578 to 1597, and enjoyed ample facilities for 
access to the emperor The most eminent Jam teacher 
who gave instruction to Akbar was Hiravijaya Suri The 
two other most important instructors were Vijayasena 
Suri and Bhanucandra Upadhyaya The doings of those 
three persons are recorded in Sanskrit poems entitled 
(1) Jagadgurv-Muynm , (2) Hira-saubhagyam , (3) Krpd- 
rasa-kosa ; and (4) Hiraoijayacarttra ; as well as in the 
Pattdvcdl of the Tapa-gaccha section of the Jain com- 
munity, and in the inscriptions at Satrunjaya, especially 
the long record No SIl comprising 87 verses, composed by 
Hemavijaya and set up in A. P 1593 at the Adinath temple 
The documents prove that Akbar's partial acceptance of 
the doctrine of ah%ihsd, or abstention from killing, and 
sundry edicts intended to give effect to that doctrine, 
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resulted directly froTu the efforts of Hlrayija-ya and his 
colleagues. 

The two creeds which had the most influence upon 
Akbar's mind from 1578 to his death in 1605 were Jainism 
and Zoroastrianism 

The emperor granted various favours to the Jain com- 
munity Ahu-1 Fazl made use of his opportunities to 
compile an excellent and generally accurate account of 
the Svetambara sect, derived from peisonai communication 
with learned men of that community, especially Hira- 
vi]aya Sun He failed to meet any learned member of the 
Digambara sect, and consequently observes that his ac- 
count of the Digambara peculiarities ‘has been written as 
it were in the dark.’* 

1 J'ln, tr Tarrett, vol III, p 310 Mrs Stevenson’s book entitled 
‘ TheHeajf of Oxiord University Press, 1915, and Outhmsof 

Jatntsm by JagmanderUl .Tami, M a , Cambridge University Press, 1916 
may be recommended to students of the subject Abn-1 Fazl does not 
acknowledge the extent of the Jam influence on Akbar's ■views and 
piactice He confines himself to a compliment on his master's toleration, 
■whioh embraced all sects, even the Jain, which the Brahmans abhorred 
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Bt H. G. TIAWLIHSOW 

The first actual attempt; to establish communication 
between England and the Moghal court was made by 
the two great pioneers of British enterprise in the East, 
Sir William Osborne, Lord Mayor of London, and Richard 
Staper, who is described on his monument at St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, as “The greatest merchant of his time and 
the chiefest actor in the discovery of the trades of Turhey 
and the East Indies ” They organized a party of four 
Englishmen under one John Newbury, an experienced 
traveller who had been to the Levant and knew Arabic. 
Armed with a letter from Elizabeth to the Emperor Akbar, 
in which they were represented as being induced to under- 
take the journey “by the singular leport of Your Imperial 
Majesty’s humanity in these uttermost parts of the world,”‘ 
they sailed, on Shrove Tuesday 1583, on the Tiger, bound 
for Aleppo. This event evidently became, as it deserved 
to be, historic, for nearly twenty years after, Shakespeare 
could still make the First Witch in Mad/eth say — 

Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ the Tiger, 
and we must suppose that the remark would not have been 
made unless it was likely to be appreciated by the 
audience Of the party which set out thus bravely, only 
one, Ralph Fitch, returned He reached England on April 
29th, 1591, From Aleppo they had travelled to Bagdad, 
Basra and Ormuz, where they were arrested by the Portu- 
guese and sent off to Goa. At Goa one of their party 
settled down ; the rest broke their parole, and after many 

1 It IS mterestitig to know that reports o-f Akbar’s tolerance and cul- 
ture had reached England, (doubtless through the Portuguese, though the 
actual source cannot be traced) at so early a date So Mildenhall (for 
whom vide infra) writes of Aibar’s “renowned kindness to Obristians 
as 'so much blaaed throughout the world that it had come into the utter- 
jnost parts of the ocean.” Purohas, Ed Maclehose, Yol.Il. p, 
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almost incredible adventures, arnived at the court of Akbar 
at Agra, Here another of the band was tempted to enter 
Akbar’s service and deserted them Newbury then arranged 
that he should return overlaird, while Pitch, the remaining 
member of the company, should travel to Bengal and await 
him there Newbury apparently intended to fit out a ship 
to return and fetch Fitch, but he perished, “ unknown how 
or where,” says Purohas, some time after leaving Lahore. 
After Newbury’s departure, Pitch set out to fulfil his part 
of the contract Prom Agra he struck eastward, travelled 
down the Ganges to its mouth, took boat to Burma, (which 
he explored pretty thoroughly), and visited Java and the 
Malaccas He returned home by the route by which be 
had come, touching at Ceylon on his way. His report on 
his travels forms a most valuable document, and is the 
first detailed account of the East from an English pen.' 

In 1599, encouraged by reports of Linschoten,® Pitch 
and others, the London merchants determined to form a 
Company for trading with India by sea The defeat of the 
Spanish Armada had seriously damaged the prestige of 
the Catholic powers, and the attempts to reach India by 
the North-west and North-east passages had proved fruit- 
less Hence it was resolved to try the Cape route, in de- 
fiance of the Portuguese, Papal Bulls notwithstanding^ 
At; first the Merchant Adventurers were chiefly attracted 
by the spice trade of the Malaccas, which offered an easy 
way of making large profits, but in 1599 Staper renewed 
his attempt to establish a treaty with the Mughal Empire 

1 The long, dangeroua and memorable voyage of Mr Balph Fitch, 
merchant,of JjOndcn, by the way of Tripohs in Syria to Ornius, to Goa m 
Fast India, to Oambaia, to the river of Ganges, to Bengala, to Bacota, 
to Chonden, to Pegu, to Siam, etc, begun in the year 1683 and ended m 
the year 1691 Apud Hakluyt, V 465 

2 Tins famous Dutchman went to Goa in the suite of the Archbishop 
in 1589 and befriended Pitch there His Itmeratio (1596) became the lead- 
ing work on India. It was translated mto English m 1598, and has been 
republished by the Hakluyt Society. 

3 The Bull of Alexander VI, 1494, had given to Portugal the exclusive 
right to all discoveries East and South of the Azores, and to Spam ail dis- 
coveries West and South of the same point. See Purchas, 11, 32 ff. 
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John Mildenhall who was chosen for this errand travelled 
to India by the overland route through northern Persia 
He took his own time over the journey, and did not reach 
Lahore until 1603. On reaching Agra, he was kindly re- 
ceived at first by Afcbar, until the Jesuit mission, per- 
ceiving the dangers of Protestant rivalry to the ascendancy 
which they had gained over the Emperor, commenced the 
bitter opposition to an English alliance which they main- 
tained so unswervingly throughout the next reign On 
being asked by Akbar what they knew about the English, 
“ they flatly answered,” says Mildenhall, “ that our Nation 
were all thieves, and that I was a spy sent thither for no 
other purpose to have friendship with His Majesty, but 
that afterwards our men might come thither and get soma 
of his ports, and so put His Majesty to much trouble 
They further hindered negotiations by bribing his inter- 
preter to abscond , but Mildenhall learnt Persian, and ac- 
cording to his own story, scored a brilliant diplomatic 
victory, “ to my own great contentment, and as I hope, to 
the profit of my nation ” Accordingly, Akbai ordered that 
“ whatever privileges or commandments he would have, 
should be presently written, sealed and given, without any 
more delay or question.” Unfortunately, the farman was 
not forthcoming, and it is difScult to avoid the conclusion 
that Mildenhall was a rascal who did not scruple to invent 
whatever he thought might please his employers Staper 
apparently thought the same, for a note in the Company’s 
minutes for 1609 states that his application for further 
employment was rejected as he was “ not thought fit to be 
engaged.” He came to a bad end, for we learn from the 
diary of one Nicholas Withington, preserved by Purchas* 
that he ‘‘had been employed with three English young 
men, which he poisoned in Persia to make himself master 
of their goods, but he was likewise poisoned, yet by pre- 
servations lived for many months after, but swelled ex- 
ceedingly, and so came to Agra with the value of 30,000 

1 See tis letter to Staper “from Casbin la Persia, Oct, 3, 1€06 ” m 
II. 399, 
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doUare ^ Here he died early in 1614 hating at, the 
Jesuits told Withington. “given all his goods to a French 
Protestant to marry his bastard daughter in Persia and 
bring up another.” The Company employed Withington, 
Steele and others to recover property belonging to them, 
with partial success. 

The Bast India Company did not, however, abandon 
the project. The first two “voyages” had, as we have seen 
gone to the Spice Islands When the third fleet made ready 
to sail, it was determined that one vessel should be sent to 
Surat, to establish a factory there by treaty with the 
Mughal Court, buy calicoes, and rejoin the rest at Bantam , 
by which means, writes Captain Keeling, the “G-eneral” 
of the expedition, they “would lay the best foundation foi 
gain against another year that ever I heard of.’” Surat 
was chosen for many reasons As the great entrepot of the 
Mughal Empire on the Western coast of India, it was, in 
the words of a contemporary traveller “a city of very 
great trade in all classes of merchandize, a very important 
sea-port, yielding a large revenue to the king and fre- 
quented by many ships fioiu Malabar and all parts ” The 
Portuguese had recognized this, and in 1530-1, Antonio de 
Silveira burnt the ships in the harbour and razed the town 
to the giound, killing all living things within reach. Since 
its conquest by Akbai in 1573, however, they had left it 
alone,® and hence it did not come under the Company’s 
agreement not to trade with any place “ in lawful and 
actual possession of any Christian prince at amity with 
England, who would not accept of such trade.” 

The ambassador selected for this mission was William 
Hawkins, a nephew of the great Sir John, the terror of the 
panish Main. He was one of eleven children, two of 


1 Purohas, IV, I 73 , 
Tenth Voyage. 

3 Piirohas, VI. 59. 
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oversight, the Portuguese established no factories at 

A or Surat. aU places of the utmost 

strategic and oommereial importanee. 
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whom, "befcades himself, were connected wUh the East India 
Company,’ He had seen fighting' under Fenton off Brazil 
and had been m the Levant, where he ieavnt Tuiki&h ^ 
Ha'wkins sailed as master of the Hedcr fiom Erith on 
March 8th 1607 Captain Keeling, on the Dragon, acconi" 
panied him as “ General.” A third ship, the Conssnt, Cap- 
tain, David Middleton, sailed independently,’’ and it was 
well for them that they did, for they reached the Cape on 
July the 27th, whereas Keeling did not make it 11X1111 De- 
cember 17thJ He had been blown right out of his course 
to the Brazil coast, and owing to scurvy and lack of water, 
was forced to put into Sierra Leone to refit Here an m- 
teresting event is recorded by Keeling On Sept 5th, the 
crew of the Jleclo? acted the tragedy of Handei On tbe 
30th Captain Keeling asked Hawkins to dinner, “wheie 
my companions acted King Michaid II" , and cm the fol- 
lowing day, he again ‘ envifed Captain Hawkins to a 
ttishe dmnei, and had Handel acted aboid me, wch I ii’mitt 
to keeps my people from idleness and unlawful games, oi 
sleeps,"'’ The voyage was altogethei very long and tedious 
bocoiia was only reached in March 1608 Here, acting on 
the advice of some fiiendly Gujarati sailoit, they awaited 
the bursting of the S W. Monsoon On June 34th they 
parted, Keeling for Bantam and Hawkins for Surat, armed 
with a duplicate of the Commission undei the Great Seal 
He arrived on August 4th and came ashore on the 28th. 


1 Giles Hawkins was d. factor at Bantam, Charles 'was a iiartiier in 
the Sixth Voyage, Markham, The Hawkins Voyages, xlii notefHaklujt 
Society s Publications), 

i Ibid, xhv, 

3 She left Tilbury on March 13th, Purchas III oJ , cf his marginal 
note, II. 503 

4 Keeling's Diary in Purchas, II 508. 

0 So RuadaJJ, in Harrattves of Voyages to the North-West, (Hakluyt 
Society) p 031. This was published in 1849. Since then someone has 
stolen the page from Keehng's Ms diaiy. Por play» on board ship, o/. 
The Lancaster Voyages, p 147, ■where Sir Henry Middleton at CapeVerdr 
"had a great feast and a play played," on the Trade's Ltarcase, June 18th 

1610 , 

36 ^Bhandariar Cora. VoI.| 
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The following interesting descr ption of Surat as they 
found f from tho pen of Will am Finch ope of the 
company, is preserved by Purchas . ' 

“The ciry is of good quantity, with many fair Mer- 
chants’ houses therein, standing twenty miles within the 
land upon a fair river Seme three miles from the south of 
the river, (where on the south side heth a small low island 
overflowed in time of rain ), is the bar, where ships trade 
and unlade, whereon at springtide is three fathom watei. 
Over this the channel is fair to the city side, able to bear 
vessels of hfty tons laden. The river runs to Brampoxt 
Burhanpur), others say to Musselpatan. As you coma 
up to the river, on the right hand stands the Castle, well 
walled and ditched, reasonable great and fair, with a number 
of fair pieces, some of them of exceeding greatness It hath 
one gate to the Green-ward, with a drawbridge and a small 
port on the river-side. The captain hath in command two 
bundled horse Before this lieth the Medon {Mauifni), 
which is a pleasant green, in the midst whereof is a May 
pole to hang lights on and for other pastimes on groat 
Festivals ® 

On this side the city heth open to the Green, but on 
all other parts is ditched and fenced with thick hedges, 
having three gates, of which one leadeth to Variaw,'* a 
small village where is the foid to pass ovei to Carnbaya 
way Uear this village on the left hand heth a small 
Aldea ( village ) on the civer-bank, very pleasant, where 
stands a great Pagoda, much resorted to by the Indians 
Another grate leadeth to Bramport, a third to Nonsaiy 
( Navsaii ) a town ten cose ( kob, two miles ) oft, where is 
made a great store of calico, having a fair river"* coming 
to it. Some ten cose fuither heth Gondoree* and a little 
further, Belsaca®, the fiontier town upon Daman. 

1 IV 27 ff 

3 Probably a ^pmal or lampstand 

3 A hamlet on the north side of the tot™. 

4 The Furna River. 

5 Probably Gandevi, 

6 BalsKr. 
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Hard ^^attiont Ifonaar? gat« a a fair tank ‘?iito0Ti 
s^narSj enclosed on all sides witli stone tiirse'Ctnar" 

ters of an English mile in compass, with a small house in 
the middest On. the further side are diverse fair tombs 
with a goodly paved court, pleasant to behold; behind 
which groweth a small grove of mango-trees, whither the 
citizens go forth to banquet Some half cose behind this 
place is a great tree much worshipped by the Banians, 
where they affirm a Dew { Deva, god) to keep, and that it 
hath often times been out down and stocked up at the 
Moores’" command and yet hath sprung up again Meat 
to the Castle is the Alphandica ( aipkandpga, customs 
house ), where is a pair of stairs for lading and unlading of 
goods: within are rooms for keeping goods till they are 
cleared, the custom being two and half for goods, three for 
victuals, and two for money. Without the gate is a great 
Gondoree or Bazaar Right before this gate stands a tree 
within an arbour, whereon the Eokeers (faJezr/t), which are 
Indian holy men, sit in state. Betwixt this and the Castle, 
on the entrance of the Green, is the market for horse and 
cattle. A little lower, on the right over the river, is a 
little pleasant town, Ranele,* inhabited by a people called 
Kaites,® speaking another language, and for the most part 
seamen . the houses are fair therein, with fair steps to 
each man’s door, the streets narrow. They are very 
fiiendly to the English. Here are many pleasant Gardens, 
which attract many to pass there their time ; and on the 
trees are an infinite number of great Bats which we saw 
at Saint Augustine’s, hanging by the claws on the boughs, 
making a shrill noise This fowl, the people say, engen- 
dereth in the ear; on each wing it hath an hook, and 
giveth the young suck ” 

Hawkins landed and was politely received by the local 
authorities, who, however, referred his ease to “ Moereb 

1 The Gopi Talao. 

3 Bander, ( called Ranel by Barbosa ) 

3 Naijata, Arab raerohanta and sail-ors who settled there in 12^5, 
Of. Stanley's Barbosa^ 67. 
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chan or Mukarrab Khan the /iceroy of Cambay and 
Surat, afterwards known to the English as their most 
relentless opponent The messenger to Cambay was 
delayed by the violence of the monsoon ; meanwhile, in 
spite of some opposition, Hawkins started to trade in such 
ai tides as might be piofitably sold at Bantam ; for it was 
decided to send the Hector to join Keeling as agreed on, 
while Hawkins himself went to Agra to present his petition. 
The Hector was soon loaded up Master Marlow was put in 
command and farewells were said and Hawkins returned 
to his work at Surat, when “ the next da/,’ going about my 
affairs to the great man’s brother, I met with some ten or 
twelve of our men, of the better sort of them, very much 
frighted, telling me the heaviest news, as I thought, that 
ever came unto me, of the taking of the barks by a Poitu- 
gal frigate® or two, and all goods and men taken, only 
they escaped.” Finch” gives further details. “These 
frigates were Portugals, which desired one come to talk with 
them, and Master Buoke rashly doing it, they detained 
him, and after (I and Nicholas XJfflet being ashore) Master 
Marlowe and the rest began to flee; the cockswain would 
have fought, which he would not permit, -but running 
aground through ignorance of the channel, they were 
taken going on the sandy island by Portugal treachery, 
and the fault of some of themselves,* nineteen with Master 
Bucks ; but the Gmne put off the Pinnace, and notwith- 
standing the Portugal bullets, rowed her to Surat Four 

1 October Snd The passage is from Hawkins’ diary, apu4 
Purcbas, III 4 

2 A light galley, used for river work. 

3 Finch, apiid Purchas, FV" £0 

4 So Hawkins— Bui the Company thought otherwise, ' We are in- 
formed by Bucke and Marlowe," they write, " that they were destitute 
of powder and other means to defend themselves, which was a great 
ifiglect in your part to be so secure as not to arm and animate your men 
thoroughly ” First Letter Book, 316. These men were taken from Goa 
to the Trunk at Lisbon where they remained till 1610, in great want 
Ibid 306 Their crime was "trading in the East without the king 
jf Spain’s liceiio@, 
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escaped by awi mmin p: and got that night to Sniat besideo 
JTicholas Ufflet and myself, near twenty miles from the 
place ” It subsequently transpired, that the Hector herself 
had got away, only the longboat and ier crew being 
captured , but Hawkins found himself in an awkward 
plight He was surrounded by enemies Mukarrab Khan, 
instigated by the Portuguese, tried to kidnap him and steal 
his goods He decided that his best course was to lay his 
case before the Emperor at Agra; and on February 1st, 
1609, he set out for the capital, leaving Finch, who was 
down with dysentery, to look after his goods at Surat. 

After sundry attempts had been made to murdei him 
en t'oute, Hawkins presented himself to Jahangir on April 
16th at Agra The king was pleased to see him, and 
Hawkins found that he could make himself understood in 
Turkish, which is not far removed from Titrki, the ances- 
tral tongue of the descendants of Babur. Jahangir liked 
new acquaintances, especially good fellows who could 
hold theii liquor, and Hawkins entertained him vastly 
with stories of his travels Ho wonder the “Portugalls,” 
who since the time of Akbar had held a distinguished 
position at the court, became like “madde dogges," Hawkins, 
Nicholas Ufflet, and the ‘boy,’ Stephen Gravener, became 
mysteriously ill, and the latter died. Thereupon Jahangir 
gave his friend a wife out of the Royal Harem to cook his 
food, and so avoid untoward accidents in the future This 
lady was a daughter of Mubarik Shah, an Armenian 
Christian who had risen to distinction in Akbar’s service 
The marriage service was read by Ufflet, until such 
time as a more formal ceremony could be performed by a 
regular Chaplain. The king now seemed quite won over. 
He gave Hawkins his commission, written under his 
Golden Seal, to be sent to Surat, together with a stinging 
reproof to Mukarrab Khan for his bad behaviour to the 
English, Hawkins was now in high glee ; he was with the 
king day and night (usually until the World Grasper was 
removed, the worse for drink, to the Harem); at the 
audience, he stood within the coveted Red Rails; and 
Jahangir, jjj an outburst of friendship, went so far as to 
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offer him, if he would stay at the court, a pension of 
f 3,300 a year, a troop of horse, and any concessions for 
tho Factory that he liked to ask' Finding, like Philip If 
of Spain, that “ Achins ” was a difficult name to pronounce, 
Jahangir gave him the title of “Inglis KhSn,” ( in Persia, 
it itj the title for a Duke, Hawkins parenthetically explains) 
To all of which, our envoy, seeing that “it would feather 
my nest and do Your Worships a service,” as he writes to 
his masters, cheerfully acquiesced 

His triumph, however, was destined to be short-lived 
The nobles and the “Portugalls” were consumed with 
jealousy. The Viceroy of Goa sent a letter (accompanied 
by a handsome present) warning Jahangir that if the 
English got a footing in the country, he would eventually 
lose his harbours and his trade altogether. This, according 
to Hawkins, was the cause of his downfall “The king 
went from his word, esteeming a few toys which the 
Fathers had promised him more than his honour ” “It is 
true,” His Majesty cynically remarked, “that the com- 
mandment for the Factory was sealed and ready to be 
delivered , but upon letters received from Mociebcan, and 
better consideration had on the affairs of his ports m 
Guzerat, he thought it fitting not to let him have it ” Un- 
fortunately for Hawkins there was another Englishman 
at Agra who kept a journal, and he supplements the story 
in a very different fashion, though, as there was no love 
lost between the two, we must, perhaps, allow something 
for the writer’s malice. This was John Jourdain’ of the 
Ascension, which, with the Union, ^ had set out in 1608 on 
the Company s Fourth Voyage, and had been wrecked or 
the shoals in the Gulf of Cambay. The survivons had found 
their way to Surat, where, owing to the lack of control 
exercised by the Master, Captain Sharpeigh, they had been 

1 Por details, see his Jovrudl, edited by Poster for the Hakluyt So* 
ciety. Series II, Vol, xvi 

2 Thg Zfnton went on to Achiu, After a disastrous voyage she went 
on th? rooks off AndieruB in, Hnttany on her return joumey. 
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involved m various broilE and had finally act out for 
Agra. Jourdaiii that Hawkins had at first acq,uired 
popularity at Court by winning the favour of Asaf Khan, 
a powerful nobleman, whose sister was the famous Nur 
Jahan, afterwards Jahangir’s wife, and whose daughter 
manied Jahangir’s favourite son Prince Khnrram Alter 
a while, however, by trying to diive a hard bargain in 
trade, Hawkins offended the Queen Mother and Khwaja 
Abul Hassan, the Chief Secretary Abhl Hassan took his 
revenge in an amusing fashion The king was a great 
dimker, but was ashamed of his vice, and cruelly punished 
those who talked of his orgies or of the part they took In 
them “The king,” says Jourdam, “was informed that some 
of his gieat men were bibbers of wine and that before they 
came to the Court daily, they filled their heads with strong 
drink, and commanded that upon pain of his displeasure 
none of his nobles that came to his court should drink any 
strong drink before their coming. How Abdelhasan. know- 
ing that Hawkins was a great drinker, feed the porter (as 
is supposed) to smell if he had drunk any strong dunk, 
which is easily discerned by one that is fasting So the 
chief porter finding that Hawkins had drank, he presently 
carried him before the king in presence of the whole Court, 
where, by the mouth of Abdelhasan, being Secretary, it 
was told the king he had drunk strong drink. Whereat 
the king paused a little space, and considering that he was 
a stranger, he bid him go to his house, and when he came 
next he should not drink So being disgraced m public, he 
could not be suffered to come into his aecuatomed place 
near the king, which was the cause why he went not so 
often to Court.”^ 

1 One Tom Tucker had got drunk and killed a calf. Tina enraged ihd 
“Banyans,” who pafd a handsome sum to the authorities every year to 
stop ooW'fctlliitg. Captain Downton foimd- it impossihle to open a beef 
market far tins sanre reason (Powaton in. PurolidS IV 320) 

3 Jourdain’s Journal, p 104 ff. Hawkms w as lucky, Some unfortunate 
nobles, after a banquet to welcome the Persian ambassadors, boasted of 
the “ merry night past,” yor thin Jahangir had them flogged almost to 
dcatii. o/ fftr ITAor, jSds, £ld Foster, pp* JO J-4. 
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Whether thja was true or not Hawtine was now out 
of favour fetay I would not, among these worthless in 
lidels,” he writes, but unfortunately Mrs. Hawkins’ re- 
latives objected to her leaving India. At fiist he thought 
of asking the Jesuits (who were ready to do anything to 
get rid of him) to give him a passport to settle m Goa, 
With full liberty of conscience, and eventually returning 
to England when opportunity offered Jourdain, however, 
pointed out the dangeis of this. News had come of the 
appearance of a fresh English fleet off the coast of Cambay 
and Jourdain proposed to go and join it '‘I told him,” he 
writes, ‘‘if he went to Goa his life would not be long, be- 
cause he had much disputed against the Pope and their 
religion, and was apt to do the like again there, if he weie 
urged thereunto, which would cost him his life, and the 
sooner because of his goods. But he answered that the 
Fathers had promised to get him a pass from the Viceroy, 
and also from the Bishop and piiests, that he might use 
his own conscience. I told him the same cause would be 
his destruction, if he went So he was persuaded to go 
that way and I was persuaded to go the other way, al- 
though he uiged me very far, promising great wages; but 
his promises were of little force, for he was very flokle in 
his resolution, as also in his religion, for in his house he 
used altogether the custom of the Moors or Mahometans 
and seemed to be discontent if all men did not the like.”* 
With this malicious hit, Jourdain parted from Hawkins 
on July 28th, 1611, and reached Surat in October. Heie he 
found Sir Henry Middleton with the Sixth Voyage, his 
flagship being the magnificent Trades Increase, a great 
vessel of 1,100 tons, the pride of the Mercantile Navy.® The 
coast was closely blockaded by the Portuguese admiral. 
Bon Fransisco de Soto, who refused to allow any trade 
With the shore, and Jourdain had some difficulty in getting 
on board. Hawkins followed in November, having ap- 

1 Jourdain, op, cit, p, 16L 

2 The other vessels were the £‘eppercorn (Captcun, Nicholas Downton), 
the Darling and the BamueU 
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parently taken Jourda n s advice But he outwitted his 
wife s relatives^ =n an amubing way He persuaded the 
Jesuits to make him out duplicate passpoits, one an open 
one licencing him to settle down as a tiador in Goa, the 
other a secret permit to leturn to England “and what 
agreements I made with them to be void and of none effect, 
but I should stay and go when I pleased ” What marginal 
notes on “ Jesuiticall Sanctitie” would a similar procedure 
on the part of his opponents have evoked from the worthy 
Purchas! 

Hawkins, his wife and the other Englishman were 
taken on board under an armed escort, Mukarrab Khan, 
overawed by the Portuguese fleet, peremptorily refusing to 
allow a factory to be opened or any English traders to be 
left behind at Suiat Before staiting Middleton made a 
most valuable discovery, acting on information supplied 
by Jourdam from native sources' This was the location 
of the famous Swally Hole, a fine roadstead seven miles 
long and a mile broad, protected from the sea by a long 
sandbar. Here a fleet could ride at anchor much more 
safely than among the shifting shoals of the Tapti Swally 
became the port of Surat and acquired great fame " Other- 
wise Middleton had accomplished nothing during a stay 
of one hundred and thirty-eight days. On his way out he 
had been robbed and imprisoned by the Arabs at Mocha, 
and he was burning for revenge Accordingly his fleet 
weighed anchor and sailed along the coast to Dabul, des- 
troying Portuguese shipping, and then crossed over to Aden 
and blockaded the mouth of the Red Sea Many Mahom- 
medan ships were held up for ransom, including the huge 
Bahlmi, a pilgrim ship belonging to the Queen Mother, 
which paid 15,000 leals of eight The blockade was spoilt 
by the arrival of Captain John Sans with the Eighth 

1 Hawkms refusing to give ins enemy any credit, says that Middleton 
discovered Swally miraculously.” “and never known to any of the 

country” ,, 

% “The Road of Swally and the Port of Surat are fittest fur you m ail 

the Moghnl’a country The Road of Swally is as safe as a pond 

Roe, apud Foster II. 345. 


37 [ Bhandarkar Com. Vol ] 
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Voy'a^s* S-S usuftl, ttiB rival coiiini3iidi?rs oonld not 
and unfortunate squabbles about piecedence rendered co- 
operation between the two fleets impossible On October 
19tb, 1612, they set sail for Tiku in Sumatra, where, in the 
following January, Hawkins and his wife took a passage 
on the Thomas homeward bound. They reached Saldania 
Road on April 2nd, and here Hawkins’ diary ends He 
“dyed on the Irish shore,”’ no doubt, like so many of the 
adventurers of his time, of disease contracted in the Bast 

Hawkins’ mission was, directly, a failure. He had 
failed to obtain from Jahangir even the worthless fannans 
he bestowed upon other English ambassadors Jahangir, 
convinced by the Jesuit Fathers that the English were a 
paltry and distant race who wanted to rob him of his 
trade, took no notice of him when he had exhausted 
his stock of novelties and good stories. The English are not 
even mentioned in that monarch’s voluminous memoirs. 
Noi was any change likely to come about while the Poi- 
tuguese fleet could blockade the coast at will A decisive 
viotoiy at sea was supremely necessaiy for English pres- 
tige But indirectly the rosulls weie veiy important 
Hawkins had thoroughly explored the lesources of the 
Moghal Empire (of which he wrote a very able account) 
and had investigated the possibilities of Suiat as the site 
for a factory Hawfiins may not unfairly claim to be 
ranked among the founders of the Indian Empiie. 

A few words on the adventures of the rest of the 
company may not be out of place Finch died at Bagdad m 
trying to reach home by the overland route.^ The ill-luck 
which pursued Sir Henry Middleton throughout his “ tired, 
crost, and decayed” voyage, clung to him to the end. 
The “ princely Trarfe,” “ for beauty, burthen and strength 

1 Purcha^, Pilgrimage (1G26) j). 521 The mortality was verv high, 
Downton, Middleton, Aldworth, and a host of othei s never saw homo 
again. The life of a jnan was “two monsoons,” ‘says Ovingtoii ot Bombay, 
and this was tuie of the East m general. 

2 Ho liad been voiy badly trpated by Hawkins, if we can behev 
Jourdain, op. cit. 157, 
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surpasHlng all merohants si ps whatwoovcr ran on a 
coral reef, and bad to be careened at Bantam. Here the 
was set on Are by the Javanese. The terrible climate 
killed most of the craw. Sir Henry being the first to go— 
“ most of heartsore,” say the old records, Jourdaln found 
that one hundred and forty had perished, and the rest were 
‘ like ghosts or men frighted ’’ and “ scarce able to go on 
their legs " Quee rcgin in ferns no^tn non plena labor 
is a quotation which Purohas not inaptly applies to onr 
struggles for a footing in these Eastern seas. 

Mrs. Hawkins had no difficulty in consoling herself. 
She had brought from Agra diamonds worth £ 6,000, no 
doubt procured by her step-father, Abraham, ds Duyts, 
Prince Khurram’s court-jeweller, and the Company gave 
her 200 Jacobuses as “ a token of their love ” She married 
Captain Gabriel Towersonof the Hectoi, her first husband's 
old ship, and in 1617 returned to India with Mrs Hudson 
and her maid, Francis Webb Richard Steele and Mis, 
Golding the Chaplain were her fellow passengers, Sii' 
Thomas Roe being then at Agia as English Amba.ssadox 

The party arrived at Agra on November 2nd, Steele 
having married Francis at the Cape Mr Golding, Who 
was very fond of the ladies, followed them to Agra dis- 
guised as a native, for which unclerical conduct Sir 
Thomas Roe had him arrested. Sir Thomas disliked them 
all, and writes pf them as follows — “ I found him (Steele) 
high in his conceits, having somewhat forgotten me, Master 
Kerridge and him at wars, which I endeavoured to temper 
on all parts , but for his wife I dealt with him cleaily, she 
could not stay with our safety nor his masters’ content ; 
that he had ruined his fortunes if by amends he repaiied 
it not ; that she should not travel nor live on the Com- 
pany’s purse; I know the charge of women, that if he 
weie content to live hmiselflike a merchant, as others did, 
frugally, and to be oidered for the Company’s .service and 
to send home his wife, he was welcome ; otherwise I must 
take a course with both, against my nature. Having to 
this persuadedhrm,! likewise practised the discouragement 
of Captain Towerson about hts wife ( you know not the 
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danger the trouble tho mconven encc of grant ng tbe'ie 
hberties ); to effect thiS, I persviaded Abraham, h=h Father 
ill-law heie, to hold fast ; I wrote to them the gripinga of 
this Court, the small hope of relief from his alliance, who 
expected great matters from him ” ' Accoidingly, Gabriel 
Towerson let his wite return to her own people,^ while he 
went to the Far East to take charge of the English Factory 
at Amboyria Here he and the other factors weie barbar- 
ously murdered, after nameless tortures, by the Dutch in 
1623. A similar fate had already befallen John Jourdam 
seven years previously; the Dutch admiral tieacherou&ly 
shot him on his own quartei-deck, after he had suriendered 
to supeiior forces, off the town of Patani on the coast of 
the Malav Peninsula. 

1 Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, Ed. Foster II. 478. 

2 This was in 1618 In 1619 she and her mnthor were ‘ railins’ ’ at 
Towerson for his doserOon of her, a.nd trying to boirow Rs 220 fiom 
Zerridge, Chief of the Surat factory She was still worrying m 1627 
Snghsh Factories, Ed. Foster, I, 169, 327, etc 


NOTE ON AUTHORITIES 

These may be divided into (1) Miscellaneous Records and Corres- 
pondence of the East India Company; (2) Journals kept by the Voyageia 
themselves: (.3) Selections from these Journals, with other misoellaneouB 
matter, edited by Hakluyt and Pnrehas. 

The Correspondence, Factory Records, Court Minutes and Letter 
Books of the Company are now partly available to tho student, thanks 
to the labours of Foster, Birdwood, Danvers, Sainsbury, Forrest, and 
other workers in this field 

The original iournals of tho Voyagers have survived in a very im- 
perfect condition, piobably being neglected because Purohas and 
Hakluyt had published the most interesting portions of them. These 
precious fragments have been edited from time to time by the mera- 

beis of the Hakluyt Society For our purpose the most important ale 
the three imperfect abstracts ot Reeling's voyage in Miirkham's Voyage 
of Lancaster, pp. 108-120. and the journals of John Jourdam 

and Sir Thomas Roe, edited by Mr. W Foster 

Purohas, after the death of Hakluyt, was entrusted by Sir Thomas 
Smyth, the first Governor of the Company, with all its logs and jour- 
ii^s How ho used them may be gathered from his marginal note. 

This journal of Captain Keeling's and that of Captain Hawkins, written 
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Qt BDa Ic sure, very vpltunmono n a Lnadred shcH>ts of paper I haw 
been bold eo to short -n cw to xprem ot\ y he rnoid s piufu y cibsc ou 
ftons for sfifi and land a^aire. For tji,s has beep somewhat severli 
taken to task But the nsatter was very unwieldy (in Maelehose's 
reprint it covers as it is twenty volumes of nearly six hundred pages 
each), and the standard of historical accuracy was not always what it 
is to-day In the preface to Churchills Collection of Toyages, John 
Locke wishes that “ the author (Hakluyt) had been less voluminous, 
delivering what was really authentic and useful, and not stufBng his 
work with . so many warlike exploits not at all pertinent to his 

undertaking, and such a multitude of articles, charters, privileges 
letters, relations, and other things little to the purpose ot travels 
and discoveries ” 
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FKOia Ijajc LITE OF SHIVAjl 

( 166S 1666 ) 

By JADUNATH BAEKAR 

A little after 9 o’clock in the morning of 11th June, 
1665, while Mirza Rajah Jai Sinha wars holding 
court in his tent at the foot of Purandar fort, Eaghunath 
Pandit, the envoy of Shivaji, came in and reported to him 
that the Maratha chief had aiiived to offer his submission. 
High officers of the Mirza Rajah were sent to welcome him 
on the way and usher him. On entering the tent he was 
cordially received by Jai Sinha, while armed Rajputs stood 
around to guard against any treacherous movement on the 
part of Shivaji ! 

Meanwhile, the siege of Purandar was pressed on, the 
lower part (named Vajia-garh or Rudra-mala) having been 
captured before Some more defensive works {KJiand 
‘? = demi-iunes or horn works) were assaulted and 
carried by the Mughals immediately after Shiva’s arrival, 
and the fighting could be distinctly seen from the interior 
of the Rajah’s tent Shiva then offered to surrender the 
tort and prevent useless bloodshed. Jai Sinha, therefore, 
ordered the fighting to cease, and sent some of his own 
officers with an agent of Shiva to take possession of the 
fort in the name of the Emperor and let the garrison de- 
part unmolested. This was effected on the next day. 

Shiva had travelled without any baggage or retinue, 
and therefore Jai Sinha lodged him in his office tent as his 
guest. Up to mid-night the two sides higgled for the terms 
of a permanent place. But Jai Sinha knew the strength, 
of his position. As he wrote in his despatches to the 
Emperor, “I declined to abate a single fort Gradually, after 
much discussion, we came to this agreement — {u) That 
33 of his forts, the lands of which yielded 4 lakhs of hun 
as annual revenue, should be annexed to the Empire; and 
(£)) that 13 of his forts, including Rajgarh, with an annual 
revenue of 1 lakh of hun, should be left to Shiva, on, 
condition of service and loyalty to the imperial throne,” 
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Sh-iva^i, however, begged to be ©icused from attend- 
ing the Emperor’s court like other nobles and Rajahs, and 
proposed to send his son, as his repiesentative, with a con- 
tingent of 5,000 horse, (to he paid by means of a jagir), for 
regular attendance and service under the Emperor or the 
Mughal governor of the Deccan. This was exactly the fa- 
voiii shown to the Maharana of Udaipur. As he pleaded 
with Jai Sinha, “By reason of my late unwise and disloyal 
acts, I have not the face to wait on the Emperoi. I shall 
depute my son to be His Maiesty’s servant and slave, and 
he will be created a Commander of Five Thousand with a 

suitable jagir As for me sinner, exempt me from 

holding any ninnbab or serving in the Mughal army But 
whenever in your wars in the Deccan, I am given any 
military duty, I shall promptly perform it.” 

In addition to the above terms, Shivaji made another 
and a conditional engagement with the Mughals : “If 
lands yielding 4 lakhs of hun a year m the lowlands of 
Eonkan (Tal-Konkan) and 5 lakhs of hun a year in the up- 
lands (Balaghat Bijapuri), are granted to me by the Em- 
peror and I am assured by an imperial farman that the 
possession of these lands will be confirmed in me after the 
expected Mughal conquest of Bijapur, then I agree to pay 
to the Emperor 40 lakhs of hun in 13 yearly instalments ” 
He was expected to wrest these lands from the Bijapuri 
officers by means of his own troops. 

Here we detect the shrewdness of Jai Sinha’s policy 
in throwing a bone of perpetual contention between Shi- 
vaji and the Sultan of Bijapur, As he wrote to the Em- 
peror, “This policy will result in a three-fold gain ■ 

We get 40 lakhs of hun or 2 krores of Rupees ; secondly, 
Shivaji will be alienated from Bijapur ; thirdly, the impe- 
rial army will be relieved from the arduous task of cam- 
paigning in these two broken and jungly regions, as Shiva 
will himself undertake the task of expelling the Bijapuii 
garrisons from them ” In return for it, Shiva also agreed 
to assist the Mughals in the invasion of Bijapur with 2,000 
cavalry of his son Shambhuji’s mansab and 7,000 expert 
infantry under his own command, 
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These terms were reported to the Emperor for rat 
hcatioii, tog^ether W:Lth a letter of siihniission asid prayer 
for pardon from Shi’va (but really drafted by Jai Sinlia’s 
secretary Udai Eaj) and a despatch from Jai S inha re- 
commending the acceptance of the terms and the granting 
of a robe of honour to Shiva. They reached Aurangzib 
at Delhi on 23rd June and he was pleased to accede to 
them all. 

The treaty of Purandar being thus happily concluded, 
Jai Sinha on 14th June dismissed Shiva]! with his son 
Eumai Kirat Sinha, for the transfer of his forts to Mughal 
hands. They reached Eondana at noon of the same day 
It was evacuated by the Marathas and Kirat Sinha was 
left there in occupation, while Shiva moved on to Ea]- 
garh (where he arrived on the 15th and baited for a day) 
On the 17tb Shiva sent Sliambhu]i with Jai Sinha’s officer 
Ugrasen Kachhwah fiom Eajgaih, and they reached Jai 
Sinha’s camp the next day, when news arrived of the sur- 
render of Eajgarh and foiii other forts 

Jai Sinha then began to make preparations for the in- 
vasion of Bi]apur. in order to prevent his large army eating 
its bread in idleness after its reeent victorious campaign 
against Shivaji. In September he received the Emperor’s 
despatch accepting all his recommendations about Shiva 
together with a gracious farman stamped with the impres- 
sion of his palm) and a robe of honour for the latter. Jai 
Sinha invited Shiva to come and receive these marks of 
imperial favour with befitting solemnity “'Shivaji, then 
in Adil Shahi Tal-Konkan, immediately on hearing of it, 
travelled quickly and reached my camp on 27th September, 
1665. On the 30th, I sent him, with my son Kirat Sinha 
and my Pay-master Jam Khan, to advance and welcome 
the imperial letter on the way ” 

A little mummery was acted on the occasion, to 
satisfy the etiquette of the Mughal court : “As Shiva had 
worn no weapon on his person from the day when he had 
come like a penitent offender to wait on the Ea]ah to this 
date, Jai Sinha now gave him a jewelled sword and dagger 
and pressed him to put them on” {Alamf)ir-nama.h, 907) 
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The cerem,ony completed his restoration to tho good grace 
of the Emperor 

Jai Sinha then, dismissed Shivaji to enable him to 
gathei Ins contingent of 9,000 men and make the necessaiy 
preparations for the coming campaign, promising him two 
lakhs of Rupees fiom the impeilsl treasury for the pur- 
pose Shiva promised to join Jai Sinha the day before he 
staited. 

At last, on 20th November, 1665, Jai Smha set out on 
the invasion of Bi]apur, from the foit of Purandar The 
Maratha contingent, 9,000 strong, under Shiva and his 
kinsman [khwe&f) Netuji Palkar, — “whom the Deccanis 
regard as a second Shiva^i,” — formed the Left Centre of 
the Mughal army 

During the first month of the campaign, Jai Sinha's 
march was an uninterrupted triumph Prom Purandar to 
Mangalbirah (Mangalvedhe), a fort 32 miles north of Bi]a- 
pur, the invaders advanced without meeting with any oppo- 
sition ; the Bijapuri forts on the way were either evacuted 
in terror or surrendered at call to Shiva’s troops who had 
been, sent ahead by Jai Sinha to capture them Phaltan, 
about forty miles south-east of Purandar was entered on 
7th December; Thathora, 14 miles north of Phaltan, on the 
8th; KhSwan about a week later, and Mangalbira itself 
on the ISth 

The invaders marched on, and then, on 24tli December, 
they came into touch with the enemy for the fiist time 
Next day a Mughal detachment under Dilir Khan and 
Shlvaji marched 10 miles from their camp and fought a 
Bijapuri army of 12,000 under the famous geneials Shaiza 
Khan and Khawas Khan and their Maratha auxiliaries 
under Jadu Rao { Ghorpu re *'*] of Kalian and Venkoji, the 
half-brother of Shivaji. The Deccanis evaded the chaige 
of the cavaliers of Delhi, but harassed them by tliesr “cos- 
sack tactics,” dividing themselves into four bodies and 
fighting loosely with the Mughal divisions opposite. After 
a long contest, Dilir Khan’s tireless energy and courage 
broke the enemy s force by repeated charges, and they re- 
tired in the afternoon, leaving one general (Yaqut the 
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Abysa n an) and 15 capta ns lead on tl e fiel 1 and ma y 
flags, horjies and weapons .n tjie Mughal hands But as 
soon as the victors began their return march to camp, the 
elusive enemy reappeared and galled them severely with 
rockets from the two wings and rear, The Maratha rear- 
guard under Netuji bore the brunt of the attack but stood 
its ground well When the Deccanis hemmed Netu round 
and pressed him hard, he called for reinforcements from 
Kirat Sinha and Fath Jang Khan and with their aid 
repulsed the enemy. Jadu Kao of Kalian received a musket 
shot, of which he died m five oi six days Shivaji and his 
brother Yenkoji fought on opposite sides 1 

After a two days’ halt, Jai Sinha resumed his march 
on the 27th The next day, after reaching the camping 
ground in the evening, he detached a force to attack and 
expel the Bi 3 apuTi army fiom the neighbourhood The 
fight soon became geneial, and Jai Sinha himself had to 
charge the enemy’s largest division Shivaji and Kumar 
Kirat Sinha, seated on the same elephant, led his Van and 
dashed into the Deccani ranks, After a haid fight, the 
enemy were put to flight, leaving more than a hundred 
dead and many more wounded. 

On 29th December, 1665, Jai Sinha arrived at Makhna- 
pur,^ ten miles north of Bijapur fort Here his advanc 
was stopped, and after waiting for a week, he was foiced to 
begin his retreat on 5th January ,l666,as he found his fondly 
hoped-for chance of taking Bijapur by a roup de mam 
gone He was notpiepaied for a regular siege, because, in 
his eagerness “to grasp the golden opportunity” of attack- 
ing Bijapur while undefended and torn by domestic fac- 
tions, he had not brought any big artillery and siege mate- 
rials with himself. On the other hand, Adil Shah had put 
the fort of Bi]apur in a strong posture of defence ; its walls 
had -been repaired, large quantities of provisions and mate- 
rial laid in, its regular garrison augmented by 30,000 Kaina- 
tic infantry, and the country round for a radius of seven 

1 In the Persian Ms the name may he read either aa Maihanuh or 
fis N'agthana, The latter is a village 8 iniles N, IT. E. of Bijapur, 
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m les laid 'waato dra ned nf tn water a pply and denuded 
of tta At the aame troie he had “sent a picked force 

under Shavza Khan and Siddi Masaud to invade the Mu- 
ghal dominions and make a diversion in Jai Sinha’s rear. 

On 27th January, the retreating Mughal army leached 
a place 16 miles from Parenda, and there halted for 24 days 
Here we shall leave it, as the historian ot Shivaji is not 
concerned with its operations any further 

On receiving the unexpected check before Bijapni, Jai 
Sinha looked round, to create a diversion A s he writes in 
a despatch to the Court, “At my lequest the Emperor had 
sent a robe of honour and ]ewelled dagger for Shiva, who 
was ready to co-operate at the siege of Bitapur, but .. .1 

did not deem it expedient Shiva said to me, — ‘If you 
detach me, I can go and capture for the Emperor Panhala, 
of which I know all the exits and entrances, while the 
garrison are off their guard I shall raise so much distui- 
bance in that district that the enemy will he compelled to 
divert a large force from their auny to oppose me’ Ashts 
words bore promise of action. I sent him away on his 
promised errand “ 

This was about 11th Januaiy Elve days later Shiva 
reached the environs of Panhala, and delivered an assault 
on it three hours before sunrise. But the garrison were on the 
alert and offered a stubborn defence A thousand of Shiva’s 
followers fell down, killed and wounded When the rising 
sun lit up the scene, Shiva at last recognised that it was 
madness to continue the struggle, and drew back sullenly 
to his own fort of Khelna [Visalgarh], about 20 miles west- 
wards. But his troops continued to ravage that quarter 
and succeeded in drawing and detaining there a force of 
6,000 Bijapuris under Siddr Masaud and Ramlaula Khan. 

The news of Shivaji’s failure at Panhala reached Jai 
Sinha on 20th January, The evil was aggravated by the 
desertion of Netuji. Taking offence with Shiva for some 
reason or othei, —probably because he deemed his valuable 
seivices and gallant feats of arin.s inadequately rewarded,— 
Jletu accepted the Bijapun bait of 4 lakhs ofhun and, dq- 
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Bert ng to Ad 1 Shah raided the M ighal tcrr tory w tl 
great v.gour and effect. Jai Sinha conld not afford to lose 
such a man ; and so he lured Netuji back (20th March) 
with many persuasive letters and the granting of all his 
high demands, viz. the mansub of a Commandei of Five 
Thousand m the Mughal peerage, a Jagir in the settled and 
lucrative old teiritory of the empire (as distinct from the 
ill-conquered, unsettled, ever-ravaged recent annexations 
in the Deccan), and R.s 38,000 in cash ' 

Netu]i’s defection at the end of January, 1666, greatly 
alarmed Jai Sinha. If Shiva were to do the same, the entire 
Maratha army would swell the enemy’s ranks and the Mu- 
ghal invaders would be crushed between them As he wrote 
to the Emperor, “Now that Adil Shah and Qutb Shah have 
united in mischief, it is necessary to win Shiva’s heart by 
all means and to send him to Northern India to have audi- 
ence of Your Majesty'” The Emperor having consented to 
this proposal, Shiva wa.5 formally permitted by Jai Sinha in 
March to set out for the imperial court 

HowShivaji journeyed to Agra, how he asserted his 
dignity against the proud governor of Aurangabad, how he 
was received in audience by Aurangzib on 12th May, 1666, 
how he was forbidden the court and then placed under 
police guard, and how finally he escaped from Agia on 19th 
August and, after many romantic adventures on the way, 
returned to Rajgarh in December 1666, I have told in de- 
tail from all the available Persian sources, in the Modem 
for August 1907, pp. 153-161. A few scraps of addi- 
tional information about Shiva’s doings at Agra which I 
subsequently gleaned from the news-letters of Aurangzib’s 
court, have been printed by Mr G S Sardesai in his Mara- 
thi Riijasat, new edition, i. 325. It is now necessary to turn 
to the affairs of the Deccan, especially Jai Sinha’s anxieties, 
plans and acta, dniing Shiva’s absence from home 

1 Aurangzib 's punishment of the traitor was stern After ITetun 
had been outwardly conciliated and re-eiuployed by the Mughals, he 
■was suddenly arrested at Dharur, in October, 1G66, sent to ]>elhi in 
chains, and forced to emhrace Islam las MubainTOad Quli KhBn) as the 
pnly means of saving his life, Fehfuary 1667. 
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When atth0f7a ;'x7rofl2th May Shivaji impat ently 
complained that he had not been treated by the Emperor 
according to his expectations, Aurangzib wrote to Jai 
Smha to state clearly and fully what promises he had made 
to Shivaji on behalf of the Mughal government Jai Sinha 
replied enumeiating and explaining the clauses of the 
Treaty of Purandar which I have given above The Em- 
peror’s intentions with regaidto Shiva when at Agra aie 
thus described in a letter written by Jai Sinha’s secietary, 
repoiting the Mirza Ea^ah’s speech • “The Emperor had ex- 
cluded Shiva [from the darbar] for a few days on account of 
the Ignorance [or disregard] of the etiquette of the imperial 
court which Shiva had displayed on the dayof his audience. 

Afterwards it was his intention to send him back with 

honour and favouis ” 

But the confidential despatches of Jai Sinha to the 
Emperor and the prime minister Jafar Khan show that 
there was much political trickery below the surface of the 
affair Shiva had been sent away from the Deccan eaily 
in March, as we have seen, to guard against the possibility 
of hia adding to Jai Sinha’s troubles 

Jai Sinha’s word had been pledged for the safe return 
of Shivaji to his home He, therefore, was anxious to pi e- 
vent the murder or even long imprisonment of Shiva at 
Agra As he remarked in a letter to Bhoira] Kachhwah, 
evidently for communication to Kumar Earn Sinha (his 
representative at the imperial court), “Act in such a way 
[in the affair of Shiva] as to secure the safety of the Impe- 
rial dominions and the sanctity of my word and your 
word ” 

After that angry scene in the Public Audience Hall of 
Agra fort, Shiva had been forbidden the Presence, and his 
intermediary at Court, Kumar Earn Sinha, had been told 
by the Empeior that he would have to stand bail and secu- 
lity for the good conduct and presence of Shiva at Agia 
pending further ordeis Evidently Aurangzib changed his 
mind soon As Jai Sinha writes to his son, “As at first the 
Emperor had strongly insisted that Shivaji should be taken 
out of your bail and security, I had hoped that, after thq 
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a^T val of my former letter d Fiavowing your re'^pons b 1 ty 
for Sliiva, you would be eaerly relieved [of your refaponsib ■■ 
hty for Mm ] Now, I leainfrom the Emperor’s letters that 
he wishes you to guard Shiva Wait for a few days and 
pass the time as you have done in the past, till the decision 
ofmypiayer, — viz either I should be retained in the com- 
mand of the Deccan army with full power and adequate 
reinforcements oi recalled to Court Thereaftei make the 
necessary application about Shiva [ viz your being leliev- 
ed of the charge of him ] ” 

And again, "you have wiitten that the Emperor is 
thinking of leaving you at Agra in charge of Shiva, by 
ostensibly appointing you commandant of the fort orEauj- 
dar [of the distiictj.” This was exactly what Jai Sinha 
wanted to avoid So, he instructed Ins son to beseech the 
Empeioi to take him with him during the march, saying 
that he had never before been sepaiated from the imperial 
company. 

Aurangzih agreed to the proposal Then the question 
arose, what was to be done with Shiva ’ Was he to be made 
to accompany the Emperor [as a political suspect under 
surveillance] or was he to be left in any fortress On this 
point Jai Sinha replied, — 'Tf the Emperor resolves to set 
out on a compaign, it would be expedient to leave Shiva at 
Agra He ought to be ' conciliated and assured that he 
would be summoned to the court after it had arrived in the 
Deccan. His son should, as a matter of policy, be kept 
with the Emperor, in order that his followers may not be 
thrown into dispair, hut may loyally serve us. [iT. A 
19TaJ. 

A little earlier Jai Sinha had recommended a similar 
policy: “When I prayed that Shiva might be permitted by 
the Emperor to return home, affairs [m the Deccan] weie in 
a different condition. Now that they have changed alto* 
gether [i e adversely foi the Mughals], it is not at all politic 
to send him to this side Please detain him in such a way 
that his officers may not despair [of his life oi return home], 
go over to Adii Shah, laise disturbances and thus compel us 
to divert a force to their quarter.’' [//. H. 194«j. 
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Jai S nlia was adversely spoken of n the imper al court 
in connection with 8hiva fe conduct at Agra. Here ish s 
indignant defence of his action m relation to the Maratha 
hero — 

‘‘The Emperor himself had appointed me to the com- 
mand of the expedition against Shiva. By the grace of 
God and the good luck of the Emperor, I bi ought it to a 
successful conclusion in the shortest possible time, and 
then, by a thousand devices I succeeded in sending him 
with his son to the imperial Presence The Emperor is 
aware of it and yet the courtiers aie saying, ‘When you 
knew Shiva to he this sort of person, why did you send him 
to Court ?’ When I sent him off against Panliala, peo- 

ple here [ i e my rivals in the Mughal camp] began to say 
that I had helped him to escape fiom our hands And now 
that I have sent him to the Emperor’s Presence, they are 
saying, ‘Why did you send him here ?’ Such remarks spoil 
the success of the half-finished Bijapur business” [H A. 
1946-195u] 

Jai Sinha’a position was rendered infinitely worse by- 
Shiva’s escape from Agra on 19th August 1666 He had been 
disgraced in the eyes of the Emperor by the failure of his 
invasion of Bijapur Andnowhis sonRam Sinha was openly- 
suspected of having connived at Shiva’s flight. As he writes 
in bitterness, ‘‘All the plans and devices that I had employ- 
ed in sending Shiva to court have been spoiled, and measure- 
less distraction has fallen to my lot But there is noie- 
medy against Pate and what is written on a man's fore- 
head. I learn from the letters of some court agents that 
there is a proposal to dismiss Ram Sinha from his rank 
imamah) and jagir, because Shiva’s Brahman followers, at 
the instigation of selfish men [my enemies at Court], have 
alleged that the flight of Shiva -Was due to the advice of 
Bam Sinha, and resulted from the latter's omission to 
-watch him well. May God give death to the man who 
cherishes the very thought of such an act of faithlessness 
in his heart ' Why should Shiva’s men’s words be believed 
against mine, when I had reduced him to such an extre- 
mity [in war] ?” [K A. 3014 
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The anticipated return of Shlvaji to the Deccan great- 
ly added to Jai Sinha’s fears, As he wrote on 5th TTovem- 
ber. 1666 “ The times are bad for me My anxieties aie 

ceaseless. The lying Bijapuris are wasting time [ by delu’ 
sive negotiations ], There is no trace or news of the fugi- 
tive Shiva. My days are passing in distraction and anxiety- 
I have sent trusty spies, under various disguises, to get 
news of Shiva.” [ H A. 300u ]. 

About this time the officers left by Shiva in the Deccan 
when leaving for Agra began to display ominous activity, 
Sayyid Masaud, the Mughal qiladar of Raigarh, wrote to 
Jai Sinha’s Paymaster complaining of the lach of provi- 
sions etc. in the fort, and the collection of lead, gunpowder, 
rockets and infantry in the neighbourhood of Raigarh by 
some men who gave themselves out to be Shiva’s followers 
and pretended that they intended to invade Bijapuri teiri- 
tory, At this alarming news Jai Sinha sent orders to 
provision the fort as a precaution and to hold it strongly, 
pending the arrival of XJdai-bhan[the permanent qiladar’]. 
A reinforcement of 500 infantry under Sukh-man Chauhap 
was also ordered to be thrown into the fort if necessary, 
I H. A, 234a and 6], 

At last, in December, 1666, definite news was received 
of Shiva’s arrival at Eajgarh, As Jai Sinha’s secretary 
wrote, ‘'Trusty spies have now brought the news that Shiva 
himself has arrived but is very anxious about his son who 
has not returned with him. He professes a determination 
[ to submit 1 to the imperial government. But who knows 
what is in his heart ? For some time past Mahadji Nim- 
balkar, the son of Baja^i, the Zamindar of Phaltan and 
son-in-law of the infernal Shiva, has been causing disturb- 
ances in the region of Poona and other places My master 
[j e. Jai Sinha] has appointed the jagirdars of that tract, 
such as, Tana}i^ Bhonsle and others to Supa, Halal KhSn 
to Indapur, Ghalib Khan to Chamargunda, Hassan Khan, 
Abdur Rasul and other Deccanis also to that side, and 
Trimbakji Bhonsle and others to Raisin Before the others 
could arrive at their posts, TanSii Bhonsle went to his 
J Tke name may be also read as BabSjt or 

39 I Bbacdarkar Com. Vol.j 
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iagir and getting an opportunity attacked. Mahadji, sent 
many of his followers to hell, captured Ins flag, toi'ah,^ 
150 horses, arrows etc., and returning lived in peace of 
mind. As the Deccanis have some [unknown] need for the 
flag and torah, Mahadji trod the path of submission and 
humility ; but Tanaji declined [to restore them]. At last, 
four days afterwards, that wretch got help from the Bija- 
puris and attacked Tanaji by surprise. That loyal and 
martial officer fought valiantly on foot, till he fell in the 
Emperor’s service. And Anaji (or Dataii) Deshmukh went 
to hell in the neighbourhood of Pandharpur. It is report- 
ed that Mahadji also was wounded- . - Jai Sinha at first 
wanted to march there in person [and retrieve the disas- 
ter], but was persuaded to give up the idea, lest the Elja- 
puris should take advantage of his absence. So, he has 
decided to send Abdul Ilamid with 5,000 men to that quar- 
ter.” [F. A 2115], 

Then, in a letter to the prime minister Jafar Khan we 
have an astounding proposal from Jai Sinha to entrap 
Shiva by the false proposal of a marriage between his 
daughter and Jai Sinha’s son, and get him murdered 
during his journey to the Eajput general’s camp— 

“I have not failed, nor will I do so in future, to exert 
myself against Bijapur, Golkonda and Shiva in every 
possible way •• -lam trying to arrange matters in such 
a way that the wicked wretch Shiva will come to see me 
once, and that in the course of his 3 ourney or return [our] 
clever men may get a favourable opportunity [of disposing 
of] that luckless fellow in his unguarded moment at that 
place. This slave of the Court, for furthering the Em- 
peror s affairs, is prepared to go so far, — regardless of 
praise or blame by other people, —that if the Emperor 
sanctions it, I shall set on foot a proposal for a match 
with his family and settle the marriage of my son with 
his daughter, though the pedigree and caste of Shiva are 
notoriously low and men like me do not eat food touched 
by his hand (not to speak of entering into a matrimonial 

1 TJi^ tuT^htahh 
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connection witli him ) and in case ttus wotoh & daughter 
18 captured I shall not condescend to keep her m my har 
&ni As he is of low birth, he will very likely swallow 
this bait and be hooked. But great care should be taken 
to keep this plan secret. Send me quickly a reply to act 
accordingly.” [ H A 139a ]. 

This letter throws a lurid light on the political morals 
of the 17th century. When people argue that Afsai Khan 
could not have possibly intended to stab Shivaji during an 
interview, they should remember that the sanctimonious 
sTai Sinha was prepared to prove his loyalty by lowering 
his family honour and laying a fatal snare for Shivaji, a 
brother Hindu. 

[Authorities : — (1) H. A. or JSaft Anjaman, a collection 
of letters written by Jai Sinha’s secretary TJdai Eaj 
( described in my Htsionj of Auiangzib ii. 314-315), (2) 
Alamgtrnamah, Persian text in the Bibliotheca Indica 
Series, (3) Tarikh-i-Shiuaji., India Office Library Ms. as 
translated by me in the Modern Eevieic, 1907 (described in 
my History of Aaransih, ix. 306*307) (4) Khafikhan’s 

History in Bibi Ind Series [ibid., 303). (5) BasatiU'^i-Sala- 
tin (ibid., 308) ] 
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I N the field of the palaeography of Northern India ihs 
beginning of the hixth. ceutujy of the Christian era 
is marked by the ad^'ent ot a new epoch cf alphabet, 
which is chiefly characterised by the acute angles chat 
show themselves at the right or lower ends of letters, 
as well as by the wedges which are superimposed on 
the tops of the vertical or slanting Inies and which is, 
therefore, variously styled as the ‘ Acuie-angied ' oi ‘ Nail- 
headed’ alphabet The epigraphic documents of the period 
from the sixth to at least the beginning of the eighth 
century form an unbroken record of the use of this 
alphabet m Central and Noitheni India, This type was 
in course of time supplanted by a lival alphabet ; and 
the characters of the inscriptions of the next century 
present the incipient stages ot the Northern Nagari, Che 
fully developed forms of which may be seen in the Kauthera 
(Miraj State) coppei-piate grant* of the Ualukya kiug 
Vikramaditya V (A, D 1009). The distinguishing feature ot 
this type is the substitution of horizontal covering strokes 
in place of the wedges, and right angles in place of the 
acute angles oi the previous variety The general course of 
the evolution of Nagari out of the acute-angled alphabet is 
evident enough but the deteiniination of the actual period 
of transition is a problem which naturally presents certain 
difficulties The earliest forms of the transition alphabet 
are differentiated from those of its predecessor merely 
by the flattening of the above-mentioned wedges. These 
forms are supplied by the characters of the Multal (Central 
Provinces) plates of the Eastrakuta Nandaraja Yuddhasura 
dated in the year corresponding to A, D. 708-9, and other 
inscriptions of a later date. In other respects the characters 
of the Multai plates link on directly to the acute-angled 

1 Buliler. Xndtsske Falmogfapkie, p. 49. 

Z Jndtati Antiquary, Yol* 16 , pp. 15 ff, 

8 Bahler, oi». etf,, pp. 50 f. 
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alphabet, and BuMer wae therefore perfectly nght in 
looking upon them as the last phase of this variety The 
distinctive peculiarity of Nagarl, it must be emphasised, 
lies in the ^videning of the acute angles Into right angles 
as well a,& the addition of the flat top stroke which, so 
to say, covers the entire breadth of the letters at their 
upper end Both these charactenstios are unmistakably 
manifest in the Sanheri inscriptions of the Silahara feuda- 
tories Pulla^akti and Kapardm II Thus upto the begin- 
ning of the eighth century ( A. D. 708 . the Malta,! plates) 
the acute-angled alphabet was still current In Northern 
India; on the other hand, as we see from the Kanheri 
inscriptions ( A. D. S51 and 877 ), Nagari had come to be 
used as an epigraphio alphabet by the middle of the ninth 
century. 

We might therefore set ourselves the question, at what 
period does this change set in ? Are there any records® 
written in Nagari, of a date earlier than the above-men- 
tioned Kanheri inscriptions? Buhler was inclined to 
suppose that the northern Nigarl was in use at least since 
the beginning of the eighth century,® The inscriptions 
which appear to lend support indiiectly to this view form 
the following series:® (1) the Samangad grant® of the Rastra- 

1 Buhler, Qp. at., p. 50. 

3 Inscriptions Nob, 15 and 43, see Indian Antiquary, Vol. IS, p, 135, 

3 I wish to exclude therefrom the aigndtures or facsimilps of signa- 
tures of Gurjara princes on the copper-plates of Kaira ( of A. n 628 
and 633 ), of Babhoi ( a. 0. 643 ), of NausSri ( a. d. 705 ) and of Eavl 
( A D. 736 ) appended to tests written in a southern alphabet. From 
these royal aign-manuals it does not necessarily tollow that the alphabet 
in question was used at that period commonly for epigraphic purposes. 

4 Bahler, op. cii„ p. 51. 

5 The earheat of these is dated A. n. 754, But Buhler argued that 
as an insonption from, the Eanarese country, viz. the Fat^adkal piUaf 
inscription of Eartivarman II ( Eptgraphiu Indtca, Vol. 3, pp, 1 ff. ), 
which was caused to be incised by a Brahman from Northern India, 
shows the mixture of the ESgart and acute-angled letters, we could 
assume the use of Kagarl since the beginning of the eighth century. 
For my part, I must say, I hare not been able to trace any JSTSgarl 
letters in this inscription, 

6 Edited by Fleet, Indian Antiquary, Vol 11, p, 105. 
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kuta Dantidurga ( Buhler, Palajographic Tables, Plate 
IV, Col. XXII), bearing a date corresponding to A P. 754, 
from Western India; (ii) the Dighva-Dubaull plate’ of 
Mahendrapala I, and (iii) the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
plate of Vinayakapala® (of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty), 
believed by Bubler to be dated in the years corresponding 
to A p 761 and 794-5 respectively, from ISTorthem India 
We shall presently return to a detailed consideration of the 
Samangad grant, but let us first examine the characters 
of the other two records a little more closely. It is true 
enough that we find here distinctly Ksgarl characteristics, 
e g. (i) in the above-mentioned right angles of ghn ( PL IT, 
col. XXI; 10), 590 (ool. *XXr; 27), ma (col. XXIII j 31 ), 2 /a 
( col xxr, XXIII ; 32 ), and sa ( col XXIII , 37 ) ; (ii) in the 
flat top stroke of pa ( coi. XXIII ; 27 ), nm ( col. XXIII ; 31 ), 
ya ( col. XXIII ; 32 ), .‘.a ( col XXIII , 37 ), and sa ( col. 
XXIII , 38) Of special interest is the form of ja ( col. XXI, 
XXIII ; 14 ) In the Dighva-Dubauli plate it has entirely 
lost its original characteristic element of three parallel 
bars as, for instance, in the specimen® quoted in the im* 
mediately preceding column (XX; 14) of the same table ; 
but in the other grant the transformation is still more 
striking. The lower portion of the letter forms a clearly 
developed double curve, while the ( originally horizontal ) 
middle bar is all but vertical. 

Now with regard to these alleged specimens of early 
Nagari the following is to be noted As far as the alphabet 
of the Bighva-Dubanll plate is concerned, the term Nagarl 
seems to me to he applied to it with doubtful propriety. 
Biihler has classed it rightly as an instance of the acute- 
angled variety,'' The absence of the covering stroke in gha 
( col. XXI ; 10 ), pa ( col XXI ; 27 ), ma (col. XXI ; 31 ), ya 

1 See Fleet, Indian, Antiquary, Vol. IS, p 106 

i Indtan Antiquary, Yoi, IB, 

3 Multai plates , see Fleet, Indian Antiquary, Vol 18, p 33L 

4 It is called North-Indian XSgarl by Dr, Fleet. Indian Anitquary, 
Vol. 15, p. 106, 

^ Buhler, op, p. 50, 
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(col XXI 32) sa(col XXI 37) and sa (col XXI 38) 
shows that it has not passed the transition stage, while 
the spoiadic acute angles, for instance, in na ( coL XXI ; 
31 ) and perhaps sa ( col XXI ; 37 ) entitle it to be con- 
sidered a phase of the acute-angled alphabet, This is, 
however, only a matter of nomenclature, No such doubt 
can be entertained with regard to the copper-plate grant of 
the Pratihara king Vinayakapala of Mahodaya, which is 
certainly one of the earliest instances ( if, indeed, not 
the earliest instance ) of the use of Nagarl forms foi 
©pigraphic purposes as far as Northern and Central India aie 
concerned, None the less is the conclusion of Siihler re- 
garding the phase marked by these two plates in the evolu- 
tion of Nagarl wrong ; the reason is that both these records 
were considerably antedated bj’ him. The mistake lay in 
the erroneous interpretation put in his time upon the sylla- 
hlee sa'i'nvntsro forming pait of the date of the record Here 
the ligature im a ( as was first pointed out by Dr, Hoernle ) 
must be looked upon as consisting of the / of sarhvat and 
aro, which latter apparently stands for the multiplicativs 
factor 100, a conclusion which has now found general 
acceptance.’ The numerical symbols thus correspond to the 
figures 955 and 988, which when referred to the Vikrama 
era yield the dates A, D. 898 and 931, and, therefoie, 
relegate the plates to the end of the ninth and the beginning 
of the tenth century respectively, that is, fully 137 yeais 
later than the date assigned to them by Buhler. 

The expunging of these two records from their place at 
the end of Plate IV of Buhler’s Tables has the effect of 
breaking up the series mentioned' above, and with it 
disappears a solid block of evidence for the supposition 
that Nagari forms were commonly in use for epigraphic 
purposes since the beginning of the eighth century It may 
be incidentally remarked that even from a consideration of 
the advanced forms of the plate of Yinayakapala, this 

1 An independent proof of the correctness of tins view has now been 
supplied by the date of the newly discovered PartSbga^ Ins. noticed by 
Mr B. K. Bhandarkar in the Indian Antiquary, Vol 45 ( 1916 ), p 133. 
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Ib a satuifactory conclns on at the l&tfcci fits in much 
better m its now place near the Sladonl inscriptions from 
Central India, the dates of which run from A D S68, 
than in justaposition with the Multal plates and the 
Baijanath® inscription. It is, however, an extremely fortU" 
nate circumstance that in this instance the paleographic 
conclusion finds a substantial corroboration from an inde- 
pendent source of evidence 

But to return to the question of the earliest use of 
Nagari, it may be observed that the alteration in the 
reading of the date of the plates of the Pratihara giants 
leaves in the main the thesis of Buhler untouched, for, 
in assigning the earliest known specimen of Nagari to 
the middle of the eighth century, Biihler was relying 
on the Samangad grant'* of Dantidurga which purports 
to be dated in the year corresponding to a D. 754 ; 
and it mast be admitted that in these plates we find 
not the slightest trace of the wedge formation nor of 
the acute-angles, but, on the other hand, the frequent 
use of top-strokes (-which cover the entire breadth of 
the letters ) and the right angles which, as remarked 
above, are so charaoterietic of Nagari. Moreover, as the 
reading of their date is beyond all doubt certain, the 
existence of these plates is prima facie evidence in support 
of Biihler’s view. But, on the other hand, one cannot entirely 
Ignore the fact that these plates occupy a very isolated 
position in the progressive development of Nagari- For, 
the next earliest records in which we again find anything 
like Nagari forms belong to the beginning of the following 
century, viz. the Badhanpur and Vani copper-plate grants 
of the Rastrakuta Govinda III issued in the year cor- 
responding to A. D. 808 but it may be pointed out that in 
this grant of Govinda III, the Nagari characters are 
used not exclusively as in the alleged grant of Dantidurga, 

1 Buhler, ojp, rif., Plate V, col VII. 

3 Buhler, op. at., Plate 'V, col I. 

3 Buhler, op. cit„ p. 51. 

4 Indian Antiquary, Yol 11, pp. 106 ff., and facsltaila. 

5 Iwiian Antiquary, VoJ, 6, p, 39 Vol 11, p, 158. 

40 [Bhandarfcar Com, Vol| 
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tut Bide by side with otters wbicb are diatinetly ac ite 
angled TIilb diHtmctioii is worth not ng and I shall 
shortly have occasion to refer to it again. 

As remarked above, there can be no possibility of doubt 
concerning the reading of the date of the Samangad 
grant , it is given both in words and numerical figures 
which tally with each other admirably. But this circum- 
stance does not exclude the possibility that the plates may 
not actually belong to the year to which they refer 
themselves ; and. in my opinion, the date is too early by at 
least a hundred years, if not more It is true that the 
space of a century often does not make an appreciable 
difference in palseographic matters. Moreover, while 
tracing the minute changes in the shape of individual 
letters, even of co-eval documents, we are by the natuie 
of the circumstances forced to utilise for purposes of com- 
parison alphabets from whatever locality they happen 
to be preserved, which is not the most satisfactory basis of 
comparison. We must further reckon with the personal 
indiosynorasies of the engraver which are mostly an 
indeterminate factor. It is therefore right to add here that 
the following remarks regarding the age of the SSmangad 
grant are made with the diffidence which the circum- 
stances call for. 

We shall now turn to the alphabet of this alleged 
grant of Dantidurga and examine it more minutely with a 
view to determine the standard of development reached by 
it From what I have just said it follows that the best 
course would have been to select for comparison such 
documents as belong to the same epoch and are executed 
in the same part of the country, I should have preferred 
therefore to cite for comparison two copper-plate charters 
of the Eastrakuta king Krsnaraja I which have recently 
been brought to light : the one found at Taiegaon ( Poona 
district ) has been briefly reviewed in the Progmsis Report 
of the Archceological Suivey, Weste7n Circle, for the year 
ending March 1910, but the other, found at Bhandak 
{ Chanda District, Central Provinces), has as yet received no 
further publicity beyond the bare mention of its 4iscQvery. 
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It IB regrettable therefore that it is not poseiblo to re- 
produce them here and make them available for the 
esaminatioxi of ihe reader, as no description can adequately 
take the place of a facsimile. Out oi the plates which 
have already been edited and which lend themselves for 
use in this connection, the Daulatabad piatsfa' of the Eas- 
trakuta Sankaragana { dated in the Saka year 715 corres- 
ponding to A. D. 793) are as suitable as any otheu When 
these two sets oi plates are placed side by side, it will be 
noticed at once that there is a wide gap separating iheir 
alphabets. The characters of the Samangad grant are fai 
in advance of those of the Daulatabad plates, which are 
executed nearly forty years later than the alleged date of 
the iornier grant The diffeience between them is now the 
inoi'e difficult to explain as the advanced types of the 
Dighva-Dnbauli and Vinayakapala plates are no longer 
available for bridging over the intervening gap 

A comparison between the alphabets of the two plates 
reveals the following points of difference between them. In 
place of the covering stroke of the letters gha, pa, ma, ga 
and ba of the SamSngad grant we have ornamental pro- 
tnberences in the other plate- As regards gha it is worth 
noting that an example of the tripartite open form ( in 
line 4, twice ) of the Daulatabad plates can be seen in as 
late a record as the Pehva Praaasti,^ which is assigned by 
Buhler himself to cir. A. D 900. Characteristic of a later 
epoch is the form of ja in the Samangad grant which^ oii- 
ginaliy and even in the Multai plates (A D. 708"9) consisted 
of three nearly parallel bars connected at one end. Subse- 
quent development of the letter is as follows. The lowest 
bar develops a notch at its free end, and the middle in- 
clines downwards Incidentally it may be observed that 
this is the form of ja in the Bhandak plate of Krsnaraja I 
' A. D. 773)^ In the Vinayakapala plate the notch develops 
into a curve, so that the lower portion of the letter forms & 

1 Ed D. B. BhandarJsar, Epigraphia Indioa, Vol. 9, pp- 193 ^nd 
iaosmiile. 

t Buhler, Plate V, cob HI, 
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double curve while the (originally horizontal) middle bar 
is all but vertical. The change i& perfectly gradual, and 
IS, I think, a good index of the age of a document The 
jcz of the Daulatabad platen marks an intermediate stage 
between the two limits - the lowest bar is slightly bent 
backwards, while the middle bar, though inclined down- 
wards, IS near its point of attachment almost horizontal 
In the Samangad plates, however, the typical ja shows 
further progress in so far as the lowest bar is bent, double, 
while the middle bar is well on its way to become vertical 
Most noticeable and important are the characteristic acute 
angles In the Daulatabad plates as, for instance, in ma, ya, 
la and sa In the Samangad grant, on the othei hand, the 
acute angles have widened into right angles Thus with 
lespeet to the Samangad grant the Daulatabad plates of 
Sankaragana will have to be looked upon as a retrograde 
type But the iactei Is no exception in this respect. In 
fact, an examination of the hitherto published records of 
the century intervening between the Samangad grant 
(alleged date A. D. 754) and the Kanherl inscriptions (cir, 
A p, 850) will prove that it is not possible to produce a 
single instance of an Inscription which is on the same 
stage of graphic development as the plates of Dantidurga. 
The alphabet of every other inscription of this period will 
appear archaic or retrograde in comparison with the 
Samangad grant* 

It may be at once admitted, that there could be no ex- 
ception taken to the circumstance that an inscription con- 
tains some forms which are slightly more advanced than 
those of other records of the same or even slightly later 
period- In the above-mentioned grants of Govinda III, for 
instance, we find side by side types with wedges and those 

1 See for instance, IQelhora, Zasl of Inscriphims of Southern India, 
Kos 794, 808, 809, 83B, 867, In ttese ezansples it -will be fonnd tkat the 
top stroke is attached to the leftvertiealof the letter and does not cover 
the entire breadth of it unless the vowel sign is appended to the letter* 
in which case the sign was drawn la oontinaation of the top stroke. 
Another feature is the sporadic presence of heute angles m the letters 
pftet, ^£t| ma, ya, etc. 
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with long covenng fjtrokes that is to '«y a mixture of the 
acnte-angled and another more advanced alphabet. While 
on the other hand, the Gwalior in&cnption’ of Bhoja, which 
is roughly fifty years later in date, shows forms which are 
on the whole acute-angled. This is quite natural In the 
case of the Samangad grant, however, the outstanding con- 
sideration for suspecting its authentiuity is the circum.' 
stance that it contains not merely advanced forms, out that 
these should be used to the entire excinaion of others which 
must have been current at the epoch The use ot the ad- 
vanced forms is not arbitrary! the regularity with which 
they recur shows that they had become fixed types at the 
time the document was concocted The consideration that 
further search may bring to light other records which will 
supply the missing links seems to me to be a hitile conso- 
lation. At any rate I should say that an essential pielimi- 
nary condition for re-establishing the impugned authenti- 
city of this grant will be the actual discovery of a sufficient 
number of dated records that will supply forms which 
can bridge over the gulf between the epoch marked by, let 
us say, the MultaJ plates and the Samangad grant. Un- 
less and until evidence of this nature i.s forthcoming, one 
might, in my opinion, legitimately doubt if the plates belong 
to the epoch to which they refer themselves. 

Another fact which corroborates the suspicion is the 
following. It is a matter of common experience that 
forged plates are generally very inaccurate as regards 
their orthography The reason for this may he that the 
text which was being copied was not familiar to the exe- 
cutors of the forgery Be that as it may, if this be any 
criterion, it will have to be admitted that the Samangad 
grant stands the test very badly, as the text of that record 
is in a lamentably corrupt condition. Dr. Fleet’s transcript 
does not show all the mistakes of the original; for instance, 
the very first syllable of the first verse { line 1 ) Dr. Fleet 
reads as so ; it is as a matter of fact a clear sa- In L 8 the 
third syllable is m ; Dr. Fleet transcribes it with yi. But 


1 Bfihler, t)p. ciU, Plate 'V, ooL U. 
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there are worae bluaders than these in the text The half 
verse beginning with nitamdhe etc. (L 17} has been muti- 
lated beyond recognition, as a comparison with the BhSn- 
dak grant of Krsnar&ja will prove ’ But the most sigm- 
fioant blunder is the one in the verse beginning with srt 
madyuva'’ (i 16) The first quarter of this verse must in dhe 
original have read something like srimad'Bhvmgand 
ndma. The iorger having misread the ligature dhhu as dyu, 
must have added conjectuially fi after i,a so as to complete 
the woid ijuvati and then in order to adjust the number of 
syllabic instants of the quarter, proceeded to convert the 
final 7tia into an anuivdra. In doing so, however, he ob- 
literated completely the word Bhuvagana, the name of the 
queen, a word which the writer piobably did not know at 
ail. Significant is also the fact that the Samangad grant 
is the only early Eastrakuta grant, so far discovered, in 
which verses sabhruvibhanga etc., and Kdncisa etc. (11.33 
ff ) occur in this order ; elsewhere the latter precedes the 
former. It is unnecessary however to labour the point any 
further. 

Lastly, I should like to call attention to the use of 
decimal figures in expressing the date of the Samangad 
grant. Is this an anachronism ? That is no doubt a diffi- 
cult question to answer. The Samangad grant is certainly 
no longer the earliest known specimen in which the deci- 
mal notation comes into use, as remarked by Dr. Fleet 
thirty-four years ago. But it would be, if genuine, still 
one of the few inscriptions of a date earlier than the ninth 

1 Indian Antiquary, VoL 11, pp 112 tf. — 

SSmSnga^ { Pr. Fleet’s triMonpt j — 

niiUdadhep ihe)mwasesajagatah pahtUyaiil ] j Dr Fleet does not 
translate the dubious nltavadhemtva , the rest be rend^irs with ‘who 
protected the expanse oi tbe whole world ’ I 

BhSndak plates (verse 13 )— 

nttavarthaimvasefajanataprdrthitnyattlTh] ] Translation; ‘(From her 
be obtained a son ) like unto material ■well-being" ( artha ) from (i, e, as 
a result of) righteous conduct {ntit), ( a son who -was, as it were.) the 
future ( prosperity ) prayed for by the whole of manlcmd,' 
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Century in which decimal notation is a sod As far as the 
giante of the snccessors of Dantidniga are concerned, it 
may be noted that in both the (unpublished) records of 
Krsna I, the Alas plates® (a D. 770) of Yuvaraja Goyinda 
and all the plates of Govinda III upto the Saka year 735 
(i e. A. D 813) and the majority of his other records,® the 
date is given merely in words A noteworthy exception is 
a record of the Eastrakuta Eakkaraja of Gujarat of the 
year A. D. 757, where the date is expressed both in words 
and numerical figures In this Instance the symbols 
which are employed, he it remembered, are not decimal as 
in the Samangad giant, but letter-numerals. But with 
reference to the use of the decimal notation I may add 
that in view of the mode of dating in the Gurjara inscrip- 
tion^ of the Kalacun year 346 (A. D. 594), of the Vaiabhi 
inscription'’ of the Gupta year 365 (?) ( i, e. A, D. $85 ? ) and 
some others, one might surmise that the Gurjaras and per- 
haps their neighbours in. Gujarat had adopted the more 
advanced system of decimal notation much earlier than 
their contemporaries further south. We know, however, so 
little defi.nite about the early use of this notation m India 
that it would be unwise to formulate a solution which 
happens to suit a particular case. 1 leave it, therefore, 
here as an open question whether we can legitimately 
assume the prevalence of the use of decimal notation in 
the heart of the Southern Maratha country as early as the 
eighth century, especially in epigraphic records which 
admittedly affected a certain amount of archaism. Worth 
noting, however, is the fact that even to Buhler the forms 
of the numerals in the Samangad grant appeared to be 
‘ strongly modifi.ed cursive forms.’® But here again we are 
on shaky ground for want of sufficient material on which 
to base a definite conclusion 

1 Buhler, op, cit., pp.-TS- £ 

2 Ed. D R. Bhandarkar, Eptgrapkia Indica, Vol. 6, p. 209 and plates 

3 See KLelhorn, List of the Inscriptions of Southern India 

4 Ed Dhniva, Epigrapkia Indica, Vol 2, pp. 19 ff., and plate. 

5 Jovs-nal of the Bengal As, Soc , 'VoL 7. p. 968. 

6 Buhler, op cit., p. 79. 
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In th 8 connect on one b irreBietibly reminded of the 
Dhimkl plate of JSikadeva of Sanrastra bearing the date 
V [79]4 corresponding to A. D [73]7. In this instance also, 
the numerals expressing the date are decimal and the 
alphabet is a well developed form of Hagarl. The details 
of the date, however, leave (in the concurring judgment of 
Kielhorn and Dr. Fleet ) no doubt as to its being a forgery ® 
It is unfortunate, therefore, that the details of the date of 
the SSmangad grant are not capable of verification. 

Taking all things into consideration, the balance of 
evidence points, in my opinion, strongly to the conclusion 
expressed above, viz. that the SSmangad grant is spurious. 
This conclusion, if granted, would have the important 
result of taking the epoch of the use of hTagarl in epi- 
giaphie documents forward by at least a hundred years. 
For, as remarked above. If we leave out of consideration 
tbfc Ramangad grant, the next earliest inscriptions which 
are written throughout in ISTagari are the Kanheri inscrip- 
tions of the Sliahara princes Pullasakti and Kapardin IL 
These nearly co-eval inscriptions exhibit the regular use of 
top-strokes covering the entire breadth of the letters, as 
well as rectangles ( as opposed to the wedges and acute 
angles ) in gha ( Buhler’s Palaeographic Tables, Plate V, 
col. V ; IS ), po ( ool, Y ; 30 ), j/a { col V; 35 ), m ( col. V ; 40 ) 
and sa (col T ; 41 ). The Eadhanpur and VanI plates of 
Govinda III., which contain a mixture of both the acute- 
angled and transition types, appear now in a different 
light. They do not represent a retrograde movement but 
a progressive one Preceding as they do by about fifty 
years the earliest known inscriptions in which ISTagar! 
forms are exclusively employed, they represent a true 
transition stage. 

As the outcome of the analysis here undertaken, we 
ariive at the following conclusion The very earliest dated 
inscriptions hitherto known which are written throughout 
in NSgari characters are the inscriptions (cir. A, P. 850 ) of 

1 Indian Antiquary, Vol 12, p. 155 and plaie, 

2 See references under ffielhorn, iwf of the I‘nscnpt%o'Ps of Norther n, 
fndka, "So, 8, 
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the Silahara princes from the Kai hen Ca'ves in Westerj 
India These show (i) the top st oke co-Bering the entire 
i readth. of the lettei. and (n) rectangular coniers- Tranei- 
tion. stages leading tipto these fonns have been already 
discussed In these the top stroke never covers the entire 
breadth of the letters, while some oharactors retain then 
forniei acute angles , the form ot is also a significant 
indes The subsequent course of the development of 
Nagari in Western India can be traced with the help of 
the below-noted inscriptions of the Rastrakidas of Malkhed 
and Lata belonging to the period cir. A D 850-950 A 
minute examination of these records will also provide 
further support to the inference that the Kapheri insertp- 
tions should be placed at the middle itoint of the evolution 
of the Hagari out of the acute-angled alphabet. Following 
are the inscriptions above referred to ' 

L Kielhorn’e Southern List No. 77, Saka 789 f> 
867) The Bagumra plates of the Mahasamantadh ipati Bhru- 
varaja II—DhSravarsa-Nirupaaia of Gujarat— regarding 
the alphabet of which Buhler remarks { Ant. Vol. 12, 
p 181) that the letters resemble those of the Satnangad 
plates. 

2. Ibid No 81, Saba 810 ( A. p. 888 }. The Bagumrfi 
plate of the feudatory Rasirakuta KrsnarSja Akalavar a 
of GujarSt In this instance the top-stroke covers the 
entile breadth of the letter, and rectangular corners are 
piOHxinent. 

. 3. Ibid Nos 86-87, Saka 83« (A. D. 914), The Bagumra 
plates of the BaStcakuta M&harajadhiraja Indra III. Jlere 
the development of NSgsri along the two main lines indi- 
cated above is completed. 

4. Ibid No, 91, $aka 85S ( A. D. 930 1 The Oameasr 
plates of the Rastrakuta Mahaiajadhiraja Govjpda. TY 
This superbly engraved record may be looked apon asl.a 
standard to which the Nagarl of the tenth centhby wa'K 
tending, ^ ' 

5- Ibid No. 92, Saks 865 (a. D. 933). The Sahgli plates 
c** tho R^‘'^rak’”to Govipdfi lY toe 

1 a 1 * ' . j * ' * 4 
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ters of which ara of the same type as tie Bagumra 
onptions of Indre III- 

6 Ibid No, 94, Saka S67 {a. d 945 ) The Salotgi 
i]apur District ) pillar inscription of the reign o, the 
strakuta Srana HI, Akalavarsa. The forms are perhaps 
iiewhatinore archaic than those of the plates mentioned 
"iTe 

Additional reference will be found in Bufciler’s Indmche 
laeogjaphie, p 51 

So much for the earliest use of Nagarl in Western 
iia Regarding its use in Northern India, I should like 
idd the following observation which arises directly out 
a fact noted above. Buhler’s mislection of the dale of 
^ inayakapala plate, as we have seen, led him into an 
•or regarding the period at which this alph-abet became 
epigraphio alphabet in Northern India. Having thus 
oneously dated this Instance of the use of Nsgarl in 
D (94-5 be found that the succeeding, that is the ninth, 
atury wa$ practically bare of Nagari inscriptions, and 
l- io admit that It was not till the midcle of the tenth 
nfmjr that this alphabet comes again into general use 
that pari, of India Biihler was, I think, substantially 
'•fat in saying that m Noithern arid Central .India the 
igari appears first in. the copper-plate grant of Vinayafca- 
a, hut that event has to be dated in A. D 931. It remains 
■;d®termin9 the trarnsitional stages during tHe latter part 
the ninth and beginning of the'tentli century; but it 
^ 14 .appear as if there aire no Nagari infscriiitiona belong- 
ttotfc-eighth Of even, the early parKof tbe ninth cen- 
■^frogl'lforthem ladia., ' 
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attAavADOiTA ?kom; grammatical ahu 


Y POINTS OF view 

BY V. K. RAJWADE 

A claim is sometimes made for the Bhagvadgita that, be- 
sides being a philosophical or rather ethical work, it 
is one of the best poems of the world. I intend to subject 
this claim to criticism in this paper and find out how far 
it can be sustained, 

Mammata who is the highest authority on Sanskrit 
poetics defines poetry as a conglomerate of words and 
sense free from faults, possessed of distinctive qualities and 
containing figures of speech Jagannatha who is the next 
best authority on the same subject improves on this defi- 
nition as he subordinates sense to expression Poetry 
according to him is word or expression conveying charm- 
ing sense. European writers also attach the same import- 
ance to style. One of them (Puttenham) calls it the image 
of man, for ‘man is but his mind, and as his mind is tempered 
and qualified, so are his speeches and language at large ’ 
Dryden says : ‘ In poetry the expression is that which 
charms the reader and beautifies the design.’ Coleridge’s 
definition of good prose is — proper words in their proper 
places — and of good verse — the most proper words in their 
proper places ‘ The words in prose ought to express the 
intended meaning and no more ; if they attract attention 
to themselves, it is, in general, a fault. But in verse the 
words, the media, must be beautiful and ought to attract 
notice.’ "Wordsworth says: ‘It is unphilosophic to call 
language or diction the dress of thoughts ; I would call 
it the incarnation of thoughts.’ De Quincey, commenting 
on this, remarks . ‘If language were "merely a dress, then 
you could separate the two But you can no more deal 
thus with poetic diction than you can with soul and body 
The union is too subtle, the inter texture too ineffable — 
each co-existing not merely mth the other, but each in 
apd through the other,’ 
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Hr. Hudson. Maxim, wlio has criticised current defini- 
tions of poetry, says ‘ ‘ Poetry obeys the law of conserva- 
tion of energy By poetry a thought is presented with the 
utmost economy of word-symbols,’ He approvingly quotes 
Herbert Spencer’s statement: ‘As language is the vehicle 
of thought, there sesnis reason to think that in all eases 
the friction and inertia of the vehicle deduct from its effi- 
ciency, and that in composition the chief, if not the sole 
thing to be done is to reduce this friction and inertia to 
the smallest possible amount. Economy of the recipient’s 
attention is the secret of effect, alike in the right choice 
and collocation of words, in the best arrangement of 
clauses in a sentence, in the proper order of its principal 
and subordinate propositions, in the judicious use of 
simile, metaphor, and other figures of speech, and even in 
the rhythmical sequence of syllables' ‘But,’ says Mr 
Maxim, ‘language is not merely a vehicle of thought ; it 
is also an instrument for the conversion of energy into 
pleasurable emotions. Considexed as a vehicle of thought, 
that language is best which utilises, with the greatest 
economy, the maximum of energy of both hearer and 
speaker in the production of pleasurable emotions as con- 
comitants of the thought conveyed.’ Anything that in- 
creases the friction and inertia of the vehicle — 'every fault 
of grammar and diction for instance — causes a waste of 
the recipient’s energy and thus lessens the pleasurable 
emotion. Mammata mentions all such faults in the 
seventh section of the Kavyaprakasa and gives illustra- 
tive examples. 

All writers— -poets included— should scrupulously avoid 
faults of grammar. In Sanskrit gif, SPT, g (1st and 4th 
conj.), w! with grr with and ^ are Atmanepada, 
and 3^, f^and |g;are Parasmaipada ; but in the Gita 
they are almost always used in the uTono pada, ^with 
■3^isonce(v ^0)us6dinthePaTasmaipapa {xii 8) 

ought to be Jp (xvi 5) means ‘do not be pure ’ 

As the sense is ‘do not be sad,’ it ought to be tiT or 
^n'-«fr' (iii. 10) is quite unaccountable is 

oonditionai. There is no warrant for using this mood with 
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tjT and dropping the sr for i8 uaed before the aorust (jfri* 

) and the imperfect ( ) only. Besides there s 
not even the jtt here In s[Tr' wrat (x 29) the correct form is 
It is difficult to say whether (xi. 41) is an 

instance of m ong sfindhi or wvong, vocative, whether the 
author thought »T!ir to be the vocative smgulai of like 
^ or whether he dropped the f of after ^ for the sake 
of the metre The latter conjecture is probably the light one, 
for we have (xi. 44) where there is a double 

sandhi viz 3Tii^ = fh3?Rltl%. We have 

also + s[f In xi 48 and 54 Sandhi is neglected 

m 3?^ (xii 8), ?|7ir<fRr (x. 34) ought to be IhTF^IT. It 

is doubtful whether WTfi'irr- in (xvii. 23) refeis 

to the caste or to the Brahmana porticfns of the Vedas In 
the latter case it ought to be ^mtvrifSf. If it be the caste, 
there is no reason why it should precede the Vedas and 
sacrifaces. That objection would not arise against the 
second interpretation, as the Brahmanas are part and 
parcel of the Vedas, 

36) and^cJWrSPT?^: (xviii 69) are lorong 
ca^es as also >tht % (xii.l). ShThfrw:, 3 gwfm- 
and ^ % ^nrn%?RT: are the right expressions In the last 
only two kinds of jiersons are compared. There is no autho- 
rity for the dative in 9^^ {xviii 65), for it does not 
fall under (vi 44) and 

(ix 3) ought to be ^ftit and or and 

(xviii 68) should be or 

The verb governs the accusative while the particle 
governs the dative, •T^?rl.(xi 37) is wrong 

In T'^ (x 16) and %m ^ 

?|fOT?%3r- (x 19) should be ^ ( x. 1 etc } 

and % 1%^ (xviii 13) seem to be influenced by Prakrit ex- 
pressions. (vL 39) and ^ Ji^JTPi(xi. 41) may be mis- 

readings In ferRPiIT^etc.(iii. 27) seems to be the 
object of ^ which however is a noun ; ^gT]% must be wiT 
^ in iv 24, in v. 10, 3 ^ m viii. 8. and gt In ix-^ 14 and 
22 and m xii. 6 have to be construed twice. This fault 
Sreouts in a few other places also. 
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In (ii 8 ) should be 

because no benedictive is wanted here In v 21 and sv 3 
and 4 there is nothing to connect the two halves of the 
stanzas. The Atmanepada in i 1 ( ), iii 13 in 

31 and iv. 37 and is. 27 and the Parasmaipada 

in xvi 15 (^ftJTT^) are meaningless, as also the future foinis 
in 11 . 52 (jpcfira) and in xviii 69 (^nw) 


There are many instances of clumsy or inincate con- 
structions. Some typical ones are the following — ■ 

51W5E g % crrf^^ i 
ffTW iw ^ t! hy 

How are we to coiistiue 't It cannot be 

^ iwsr because shall have to be neglected 

and also because it would be a far-fetched construction. 
A way out of the difficulty would be to understand ^before 
JTTW- in the second line. Similarly 

(i 23) stands disconnected. There is nothing to connect it 
with the preceding half or the succeeding stanza. The 
queerest stanza ie ii. 67 — 


?l^?TFiTf f| ^ i 

<1^ ^ II 

For an intelligible construction we have to alter the 
forms of words as well as to supply certain links ^ ^ 

{iii 42] = iT^ 5 i:: is incomplete; T- really 

is unnecessary, forthe construction can be gl;; qRcRg (snw)- 
?rf^ ( iv 1 ) really means f| ^TSSJf. In v, 21 — 


requires for its correlative The construction 

s^hould be^TU^i#qiEr¥Rm epci# ^ ^- 

^ has no place in this sentence.^ In xi 37 
and 38 has two objects, viz. 5 ^ and In ii. 35 — 


1 (^rg;) ipT. ^f^TTTPl (Wt ff^VTUT) «T3^'C% C3r3Tl"4l5fhJ rl^ 

( understood ) trg; 5(^t 

2 Equally clumsy or intricate ate viu, 2, 9 and 10, x. 39 second half, 
tod xnu. 60, 
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W6 ^ havi} a tough construction, for 3ftfT is a stuinbljng 
block If be altered to ^ the difficulty may be got 
over In t ^ I ^ %% cm%% etc 
(vu. 12) should be >r, which should be placed somewhere 
before In (vii 21)— 

^1 3IT3JT ^ I 

there is nothing corresponding to stf gg We especi: fre^TT 
cT^fFsrf; must be omitted The Stanza 
(si 11) is intended to be construed with xi. 9 and 10 but 
cannot be so constructed, for all the ad]ectives qualify ^ 
which has no syntactical connection with or 

Three constructions seem to be mixed up in xviii 21 
g etc. (q^) ^iuur usw 1^; oi 3R^R 

itRRTRT^Trf rR; etc. , Or SRsfR JlRR!RPlS^WqR;lf% cfT 
etc The worst example is perhaps xviii. 50 — 1^7%. sffr 

d^Wifd R^^T ^ where siTfffR is misplaced It should ha\e 
faeed rhT w erUTfllR W ^ It violates the rule 

that the words of one sentence ought not to be mixed up 
with those of another. 

The components of certain compounds have been mis- 
placed as those of 5R?5T€f( = 3Tq^^I^xi 17), 3 rRRRtfi 53 T^( = ^. 
R^yiRqsRrr il 43, where or may be omitted), ^srra- 
flfimi ( =f?!T(Ril^5iTrt vi 11 ), '<q^i??Ril^( =RRtRff^ XVI 17), 
and f^TVijlsydl^’4' ( = 31?l^'^53fr^^ef xL 30, to suit the other 
adjectives) Compounds like 37), (xi 11), 

(§?3 vL 28 ) are bad and cannot be regularly dis- 
solved It is hard to say whether (xvi 8) and 

(xviii 22) are compounds or Taddhits; in either case there is 
no rule to explain them The suffix qg can be used only in 
three cases, viz. ^ ^ ^ and None of 

these sutras is applicable in (xviii 22) and in amRft 

( xviii, 31 ). The third case may explain if w as 

used for t|T?rr^, i- e as a noun ?RRfRR;,(sii 11) and SRn^'JJtT; 
(xni 12) are considered wrong, for the rule is that qg etc 
should not be added where a Bahuvrihi compound can 
give th-e intended meaning ( ^ 

sfgtn%^-); and er^iT^ are quite s^nificant. at least 

is, while eRlf^ig might be the n^ative 

43 [Bhandarkar Oqie. VoL] 
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(xviii 28) is in the same category Amara-gives 
which is correct by the above rule 

Mammata insists on the use of proper correlahies, 
but the Gita uses for sr^ and vice versa, W for 
for for cT^f, and for Sometimes wrong 

words are used, as for instance foi and for 

3f|3T (i 47), ^ for ?fiT5tl%- ( v 5 ), f^T for l^r ( v 35 ), for 
and^Ff^T forFFTflT {xv 9), for sp^sTFir {xvii 15), 

Tpfff^'JTT for if^uiraii' (xviii. 5), for (xiii 11), 35^' for 

(1 35). 31W ( X 18 ), iT^ (xvi 22) and 

(xiv 6) are instances of careless Sanskrit, while 
(xvii 23) IS unidiomatic. 

The Gita offends against economy of words most 
egregiously by interspersing explefivea like R, 1^, sifh, 5, 
f|, ep, I and other meaningless single words plentifully, 
and by using expressions that in no way add to or empha- 
size the meaning For instance is used about eighty 
times when no restriction or certainty is intended In ^rqj- 
( iii 20)we have both and spy, which, 

if not used as expletives, would contradict each other. By 
1^ Ai'jUna would he compelled to look to the preservation of 
society alone but by arfyhe would have an additional motive 
for his activity. Like Janaka he would secure salvation 
and like Krsna he would preserve society by action 
One of these two must be omitted. Again 5 when 
not expletive signifies distinction. It is doubtful if it has 
any meaning in-gp^cn (ii.l6)andin sfr- 

ffrfyr 3 (li 17) In the first case 5 leads one to expect a 
distinction between the two lines as though the author 
wanted to differentiate the philosophical view from the 
popular view, but as current or traditional explanations go 
no such differentiation can be discovered In the second 
case 5 again raises the same expectation but does not satis- 
fy it. Similarly srfy in the fiist case seems to say—whereas 
according to popular view only one thing has an end (arp), 
according to philosophers both have an end But the 
whole point of and g is lost when afff is made to mean 
or leal nature. 
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Somstiniss &nd ^ are rep&stad to fill up 
stiver; and aRapr m their various forms ai^tqTf: and 
are also made to serve the same purpose. We have in 
one and the same sentence and ( iv 33 ), ^rffp 

and (vail. 14), and ^vpjq- (xi 35), g?f: and 

( XI 39 ), and (xii 3), and ;3^r twice (ii 9).In?pfjl7" 
5ri§^r!fR?T'-'2re«[|sjf (vi, 9) we have three pairs, the components 
of each having the same meaning The qv -+iTqFr5rR% fnqic^r- 
of vii. 24 is altered to qt ( ix 11 

butone fails to see the necessity of the alteiation; moreover 
Is hard to construe and interpret It is simply a 
stop-gap or a filler. Sometimes these fillers spoil the 
sense as in R as though riches were dearer 

to the warriors than life, or in sTPR^- ^ (m 

39) as thoughfiie would envelop but not burn knowledge, or 
in 5 Jf' (xviiLlG) where qualifying 

apcitR would make the sn^fp^an agent in company with cer- 
tain other factors, whereas the Gita says emphatically 
jfiwt jotwp ( XIV 19 ) and (xxii. 29) 

Again one of the constituents of ??qg; ‘ divine or blessed 
character ’ is said to be flrfwf^dr (xvi 3 ) Did the writer 
approve of some portion of pride but not of over much ^ 
It is clearly opposed to eprrf^ in xiii. 7 

Another source for filling out is a host of vocatives 
such as WiRf, EfTRi- 

qra-, 3T#T, f?!Twr, 

and of epithets like 

at times a stanza has two or even three vocatives 
as for instance x 15 which is simply 

a string of such expletives In xvi 19 the plural 
and in iv 26 serve apparently the same purpose of 

filling out 

Prepositions are still another source: 31 and g seem 
to be prominently the favourites of the author who uses 
each of them some fifty times^ without adding to or alter- 
ing the sense of the verbal forms, though that is the object 

i No references are here given everywhere aa the forms could easily 
be located from the valuable -word-mdes: to the Git3 supplied at the end 
pf the Anapdashram edition (No 34). 
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gensFally served by prepositions. Thus 5F prefixed to , 
tiww, 3rKTf^,ra^,f|q?r.,f^, and 

to , ^5rTJj%, vrfw^^^, srr^, sttw, ?fRB3rR. sqrfRTrFr, 

3Tfff?r, ?Wand qft to swwi, 

STifm, MW. Mtt, and §rr?iT;— srg to Ms-qifir. mi%, 

WR, 95W, Mcnf%, and 5iM,-“3Tf5r to 'MiM, 

JI?rF, gwsn, 3Ti%F, and ^fr;— 1% to ¥F, 

qr^Ff, STM, 3Tf|FT', and M; — and R to sp-M, sTr^gnTT, and Rq'- 
do not bring out anv special sense. STRR is similaily 
used with the prefixes sif^, m and ?? Sometimes two pre- 
positions are prefixed superfluously, as for instance % and 
3Tf% to FiiVsrffi (ii 52} and r and sm to apflfR (is 32). 5RT!W i'? 
the same as wfr, as qR, as and is 

Sometimes wrong prepositions are used, as qj^ for 3TT in 
ql^g^ ( xvii. 13 ), ^ for sr in ( vii 16 ), q for sn in 

qwr (xvi 16) and ^ for in MTOtfq (vi 40). ycrudldi' ( xi 32 ) 
is the opposite of and not the same as apftqt. ( xi- 17 ) 

should be Similarly is without r in vi, 35, 

without q in xvii 26 and fejT’ without srr in ix 12 A com- 
plete list would be four times as large 

Though so lavish of expletives, the Q-Ita does not seem 
to mind lacuna?, SfgiiR- is wanted after ;ifr%f=rr ( i. 25), sm 
after STTcrarf^: (i 36), fr to correspond to ?R;in ii 8, after 
(ii 32), cTqr in ii 58, afiq after spRSf (iii 9), and also 
after either R?jiT or ’^fgrgqR (iii 35), 3TR before (vi 

16), after mRT' and srqM before ^ ( xi. 44), q: before 
( xviii 8 ), and mi after 3i¥q7^rfcl ( xviii 67 ) In xi 


28 some such words as yoq is required to qualify 
which would thus come into line with qqqnfit which is 
qualified by 3 P%rr55% 

We should expect the Gita to be honey-combed with 
purple passages, if it were a poem and a poem worthy of 
being placed in the highest class of poetry A philosophi- 
cal poem is a misnomer if the philosophy is not allegoriz- 
ed The Gita, has not the slightest pretention to allegory 
Its aim is to convince by argument and not to visualize, 
except in one place The appeal almost everywhere is 
to reason and when it occasionally does appeal to emotion, 
it does so, because emotion on those occasions cannot bq 
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divorced from rejifion The mmortallty of the Konl is a 
theme where reason alone would be impotent but for its 
ally, viz emotion Here it must be acknowledged that 
emotion is the highest kind of reason. Other such pas- 
sages are ii. 55-59 about the iii 17-18 about the 

v, 14—20 about the 5II% hower in scale are i 
28—46 where Arjuna is overwhelmed with grief, il 45-53 
about wfSpprt, vi 18-23 about vi 39-40 about v 
8-13 about action being due to indniias, vi 29-32 where 
the Yogin sees Brahma everywhere, ix 22-34 about the 
true devotee, xii 12-19 and xiv 23-26 about the str^fr, and 
XVI. 4-26 where the two kinds of mental endowment, 
divine and diabolical, are spoken of Still lower in scale 
are ii 39-44 about the unified and diversified wills, iii. 20-24 
where the enlightened perform acts for the preservation of 
society, and vi 14-19 where the true Yogin is defined. Kone 
of these passages is pure gold, most of them being tarnish- 
ed more or less by defects All the poetic passages taken 
together number two and fifty lines at the most, the rest; 
baingmere versified prose 

If there is one subject that is more amenable to poetic 
treatment than any other, it is the greatness of the soul 
It is capable of putting the mind into the highest divine 
afflatus and demands vast knowledge and operation of all 
the faculties The passages we have referred to above are 
too meagre and the artist would feel happy if he were 
given larger elhow-room such as he would find in chapters 
X and xi Everything that is great in the universe be- 
ing an incarnation or manifestation of the deity ; and the 
divine vision or revelation : these are sub]ects that would 
delight, inspire and exercise any poetic genius The way 
in which an artist deals with these topics would show his 
mettle. Even Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Bana, Shakespere, 
Milton, Shelley would have been on their trial and yet 
there is not the slighest doubt that they would have acquit- 
ted themselves worthily, endoweded as they were with an 
inexhaustible store of images and a faculty that knew how 
to work on those images They would have given a life- 
like description and produced an irpmortal picture, the 
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mam chamotest c of which would have been unity m the 
midst of vastness. The question before us is whether the 
author of the Gita has brought together the best possible 
Images, whether he has marshalled them, in due order and 
whether he leaves on our mind an effect of unity and vast- 
ness 

Towards the end of chapter x, the Bhagavan says that he 
has mentioned only illustrative examples of his greatness, 
that in fact everything that is grand, or splendid or power- 
ful is A portion of his light Yet there are things in this 
chapter that possess none of these qualities Some no 
doubt are giand, as the Himalayas, the ocean and the Gan- 
ges ; some splendid as the sun and the moon , and some 
powerful, as the wind, the fire, the lion, the eagle and the 
crocodile, A few of these again may have two oharacteris- 
tics or even all the three, as for instance kings and such 
mythical beings as Indra, Euhera, Prahlada, Airavata and 
Ucoai^ravas, But by which of these qualities shall we 
characterize the Sama-veda, the Brhatsaraa, Brhaspati, 
Bhrgu, and Narada ? These are simply the best of their 
class The letter 3T, the Dvandva compound, and the 
month Maiga^irSa happen to be the first though not neces- 
sarily the best of their series Again 5ft. etc. are con- 
sidered best among women because they happen to be fe- 
minine in speech But the heroines and noble ladies of 
our epics — a mere utterance of whose names soon after 
waking in early morning is deemed auspicious — Sita, 
TSra, Anasuya, Mandodarl, Savitrl, Damayanti and Tara- 
mati of blessed memory, tlrvaSl, Rambha and SakuntalS 
unsurpassed in beauty, Sarasvati the goddess of speech : 
these have been foigotten; so also are Rama the ideal 
hero, son and husband, Hanuman celebrated for devoted 
self-sacrificing service, Eavana notorious for undying 
hatred of Rama, Laksmana the type of devoted brother- 
hood, Han^eandra true to his word, Bharma, conscience 
incarnate, and JTala. The Architect and the Physicions of 
the gods are conspicuous by their absence. If the ASvat- 
tha is the best of trees, Soma is the best of creepers But 
the latter has been^ passed oyer. Instead of these we have 
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and which are mere acte ^ and which are 
moans, a connnon charactenstic of creatures, eto What 
sort of greatness do these possess and what sort of pride or 
pleasure can Krsna or for that matter any one feel in 
calling himself ‘gambling’ which is simply a civilized form 
of filching^ It is rather strange that Krsna, Arjuna and 
Vyasa who are so intimately connected with the story of 
the Mahabharata and Gita should be mentioned as the 
best of their clan, family or class Can they be so de- 
tached from self, so impartial as to look upon themselves 
in that light ? 

A few things have been diagged in for mere 
alliteration as and It is 

this love of alliteration that has betrayed the author into a 
solecism like w where should be 

This correct form would read as well, but then the meritri- 
cious ornament would be missed The writer cannot forget 
his own trade; like a pedant he must bring in the alphabet 
and grammar, which last is of a seamy character as we 
have seen above No one can trace the source of his state- 
ment that the Dvandva is the first of compounds. In a 
description of divine greatness one expects order and pro- 
gressiveness, the absence of which is felt everywhere. The 
Vedas, the gods, the senses and animate creatures are spo- 
ken of in stanza 23, trees and divine sages in 36, weapons, 
cows, lust and snakes in 38, demons and calculators in 30, 
purifiers, warriors, aquatic creatures and rivers in 31, 
letters, compounds, eternity and the creator in 33, death 
and such pretty damsels as fame, wealth, speech in 34 : 
Many would be amazed at finding themselves in such 
queer company Cows, how soever tolerant, would 
not put up with the society of snakes. Order there is 
none Any quarter, any half, any couplet may be placed 
anywhere, the writer’s chief anxiety being how to com- 
plete the couplet. Great things and small have been sim- 
ply huddled up 

To illustrate greatness the author starts with the all 
pervasive soul and the statement ‘I am the beginning, the 
end and the middle of creatures’ (x. 30, which is repeated in 
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32 with the substitution of creations for creatures) This 
must lead to an anti'Climax if there be any order To 
leave an abiding, clear impression small things should have 
been stated first, and these should have led up gradually to 
great and greater things till the whole enumeration culmi- 
nated in the description of the universal soul. The author 
should have followed some logical method As it is, it is 
nothing but a miserable welter It is a small objection to 
say that half the things mentioned are fabulous. 

The description of divine greatness in chapter s. fills 
Ar]una"with an ardent desire to visualize that gieatness 
Yet very few things mentioned in that chapter are seen in 
the universal vision. No particular gods are referred to 
except Brahma who is seated in the lotus and the Alvins 
Poor Bsis ]Ostle in company with serpents The splen- 
dour of the vision would be equalled if a thousand suns 
shone simultaneously in the sky. In this transcendental 
blaze Arjuna sees innumerable arms, legs, bellies, mouths, 
jaws, and eyes, and into the cavernous mouths warriors 
on either side rushing and encountering death like moths 
rushing into burning fire. The vision occupies all inter- 
space between earth and sky and all the directions and 
yet curiously wears a crown and carries in hand the mace 
and the disc like the ordinary Krsna, and like him too is 
clad in resplendent garments, decked with garlands and 
annointed with scented pigments This gay image is abso- 
lutely incongrous with the monstrous many-armed, many- 
legged, many-mouthed, many-jawed, and many-bellied 
apparition which terrifies Arjuna and the three worlds. 
With strange forgetfulness Arjuna desires to see Krsna 
with the traditional crown and the other fixtures in stanza 
46 Are we to suppose that it was a moving picture as in 
a cinematograph wherein Khrsna appeared now gay and 
now frightful ? It Is a pity that with his endowment of a 
divine sight Arjuna saw only arms, legs etc. andgods demi- 
gods, sages and demons all agog with terror Even a mo- 
dern wiiter like the author of the Vyankate^a-stotra could 
imagine countless worlds penetrating space. Even Milton 
could think of worlds on worlds revolving. In spite of 
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stellar Bystems by far greater tl an the one with which we 
are familiar, planets other than the earth, batum with ts 
rings, comets with tails and the golden galaxy, the uni- 
verse of Arjuna was narrowed down to three worlds What 
are countless aims and other physical appendages in com- 
parison with these marvels or even with such earthly phe- 
nomena as mountains, volcanoes and oceans '? Could the 
mutability and penshableness of the universe have been 
less impressive, had these grander images been pressed into 
service? Arjuna could have seen worlds resolving into 
nebula and new worlds forming out of it His attention 
is however confined to the traditional three worlds and 
their contents, to the sun and the moon, to the mythical 
gods, demigods and giants, to sages and serpents. He is 
struck dumb at this insignificant vision and bows in front, 
behind (?), and on all sides (?), and repeats his bows a 
thousand times and again and again Throughout he talks 
like a driveller, and in very bad Sanskrit The interlocu- 
tors and VySsa are Hindus to their very tips The whole 
vision is steeped in Hindu mythology and Hindu belief, 
whereas a vision of the universe ought to transcend all 
such limitations. It ought to surpass all the discoveries, 
past and future, of astronomy and other cognate sciences. 
It ought to be truth itself. Like the preceding chapter 
this too deals in fabulous matter. It moreover abounds in 
slovenly unclassical Sanskrit and in mistakes of grammar 
some of which have been pointed out above It is a 
failure both in respect of style and vision and, along with 
the preceding chapter and a few others, appears immate- 
rial The first stanza of the new chapter seems to connect 
it with chapter ix or even with chapter vi 

The test of good poetry lies in renewal and increase of 
pleasure at every fresh perusal. But one is pained to state 
that the Gita does not satisfy this test. The imperfections 
by far out number the beauties 

It may be said that when a work is enshrined in faith 
and becomes an object of veneration to millions, it has a 
claim to be considered invulnerable and that faults of 
grammar, style and reason are impertinent. Such a view 
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IB intelligible and deserves respect Men of faith would 
stud should ignore this GriticiSDoi completely as I should 
be sorry to hurt their feelings But when men take 
their stand on reason and not on faith and assert that the 
Gita has spoken the last word on ethics and that it is the 
best poem m the world, they lay themselves open to 
attack These people ought to demonstrate that the de- 
fects shown in this paper are no defects, that the style is 
the most poetical style according to the most authorita- 
tive definitions of poetry, or that these definitions are 
wrong. Exigencies of verse is no excuse, for Sanskrit 
literature abounds in verse that is scrupulously coirect 
and chaste. There is no reason why Vyasa should trip 
where, not to speak of Kalidasa and his compeers, even 
lesser artists have succeeded 

I must explain my own position. Our old writers did 
not scruple to write in the name of Krsna or Siva as the 
old Hebrew prophets spoke and wrote in the name of 
Jehova They felt that God spoke to mankind through 
them, that they were mere transmitters of God’s will In- 
spired though they thought themselves to be, they could 
not transcend the limitations of their knowledge. Their 
Ignorance and knowledge, their superstition and faith, the 
tradition and faith in which they had been nurtured came 
into play and left their impress on their work. 
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By V S GHATE 

E very language, as it passes through the different periods 
of its growth, is seen to undergo a multiplicity of 
changes Such changes consist not only in the addition of 
new words from different sources, or of new ideas due to a 
general progress in thought, but in altering the very form 
of the words already existing and their signification. Thus 
if we look to a language like English or Marathi, we shall 
see that the language as it is at present is quite different 
in form from what it was a few centuries ago, so that one 
knowing the Marathi of to-day, may not necessarily be able 
to read with equal ease, the Marathi of the 13th or the 14th 
century 

Such linguistic changes are found to be not merely 
accidental or whimsical, but governed by certain phonetic 
laws which can be established after a careful study of the 
different stages of a language, and a comparison of more 
than one language passing through a similar course. How 
and why such phonetic laws came to govern a particular 
language, it is difficult to say. As language is a mechanical 
product, the result of the particular vocal organism, a 
difference, of course qualitative, in the structure of the 
organism may lead to a difference in pronunciation, which, 
in the course of time, may substantially alter the form of 
the product. It is thus that different dialects come into 
existence. Race and climate may have their share in this 
work of change, but very generally, it is the desire for ease 
of utterance, the natural tendency to economize vocal 
effort, which accounts for it a good deal. 

Such phonetic laws which belong to the so-called science 
of Philology, are not, however, laws in the sense in which, 
the laws of Mathematics and natural sciences are laws 
In the case of the latter, you can predict with certainty 
the result .that would follow, when you know the law hold- 
ing in the particular case. The laws can never fail, as long 
as all the conditions and the qualifications required are 
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thore Intact With lan^age however the case is differont 
Every phonetic law has a large nambor of apparent excep- 
tions. In. the first place, any phonetic law is true only 
with a particular language, under particular environments 
of time and place But, even in this limited sphere, tha 
law fails us several times. Why is it so ? It is due to the 
very nature of language which these laws have to govern. 
In linguistic change there are not only physical elements, 
but psychological elements also. The mechanism which 
finally produces language is at first set into work by the 
human will. Thus there are always two factors, mutually 
opposed to some extent, that are at work in the develop- 
ment of a language. Phonetic laws, mainly relating to 
the physical element, tend to produce variety; but at the 
same time the psychological factor is ar work, which tends 
to produce simplicity out of variety, of course as far as 
it is consistent with intelligibility. The less bound we are 
by tradition, the more free Is the psychological factor, and 
the greater the scope for analogy. Thus the apparent 
exceptions to any particular phonetic law do not at all 
affect the truth of the law, but only tend to confirm it ; 
since they can be explained as due to the other element, 
very generally by means of analogy. Analogy proceeds to 
work in some such way; — if there is a likeness of significa- 
tion, why should there not be a likeness of form ? It there 
is a likeness of function, why should there not be a likeness 
of form ? Thus, if we have a word like brotfipr, why should 
we not have words like father and motjier, because all 
are equally words of relationship? It must be noted here 
that the form ‘'brother’ is phonetically regular, while ‘fader’ 
and ‘mader’ would be the phonetically regular forms. But 
we have instead father and mother due to form-association 
with brother If we have a form like pduh, why not also 
have patyuh and sakhyuh, since all the three words express 
relationship ; though pifiih can be phonetically explained, 
while pafyah and sakhyah should be the phonetically regu- 
lar forms ? It is thus that analogy works to produce 
simplicity out of variety, it tends to the unification of the 
grammatical system, and the simplification of the mecha® 
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tufiin of speech. Thus to account for linguistic change, 
merely the doctrine of the strict order in phonetic develop- 
ment is not sufficient ; it must be complemented by the 
doctrine of analogy. It is the object of this paper to 
illustrate the working of this factor of analogy from 
Sanskrit, to show how the apparent exceptions to certain 
phonetic rules are only due to analogy 

It may be said here that there cannot possibly be any 
scope for analogy as far as Sanskrit is concerned, because, 
since the time of Panini’s grammar, supplemented by the 
works of Katyayana and PataS.]ali, every writer and 
speaker of Sanskrit has tried to conform as exactly as 
possible to the rules laid down; and that Sanskrit has 
ceased to be a spoken language in the full sense of the 
word, i e amongst the masses So, there being no linguistic 
change possible, there is no scope for analogy 

So far the statement is true. But there is another 
point of view of looking at Sanskrit. If we look at the past 
history of the Sanskrit language, at the various stages as 
represented by the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the TJpanisads, 
and the epics, we cannot but observe a gradual linguistic 
change going on As a descriptive grammar of the Sanskrit 
language (i e. a grammar which brings together and classi- 
fies all the grammatical facts of a language at a particular 
stage ), Panini’s work cannot be surpassed But there are 
other kinds of grammar which are more interesting and 
valuable. A historical grammar of Sanskrit, for instance, 
regarding classical Sanskrit in relation to the Sanskrit 
of the Vedas and the epics on the one hand, and to the 
Prakrit dialects on the other hand, would testify to an 
immense linguistic change, and to the working of analogy. 
We can go still further and consider Sanskrit in relation 
to Avesta, Greek and Latin, which have been now con- 
clusively proved to be sister-languages, at first so many 
dialects springing from the common parent, the Indo-Ger- 
man language (which has so far of course only a hypo- 
thetical existence) Thus in addition to a descriptive and 
a historical grammar, there can be a philological or com- 
parative grammat ot Sanskrit; and here there would be 
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even a greater scope for lingniatic change and the working 
of analogy. For convenience s sake, I mean to restrict 
myself to this last sphere only; that is to say, I shall try to 
illustrate the working of analogy, in so far as Sanskrit is 
considered as one of the members of the Indo-germanlo 
family._ 

It is now conclusively proved that the vowel a in Sans- 
krit sometimes represents an original a, e g Sanskrit djah 
ifc Greek ayec, sometimes an original e, e. g. Sanskrit dsti is 
Greek f<rrij and lastly an original o, e. g. Sanskrit is 
Greek Treo-if., Immediately connected with this phenomenon 
is another, viz that the original eelar and labio-velar 
sounds are represented m Sanskrit sometimes by the velar 
(or guttural) and sometimes by the palatal sounds. Thus, 
Sanskrit karkata = Greek Kapicims and Sanskrit yuga = 
Greek Ivyov, But Sanskrit ca — Greek re = Latin que ; and 
Sanskrit jya = Greek = Lithuanian gijd, This differ- 
ence in the representation in Sanskrit of the original k, g, 
gh sounds, i e sometimes as k, g, gh, but sometimes as c, j, 
h, IS accounted for by the law of Palatalisation According 
to this law, an original guttural is palatalised in Indo- 
Iranian, if it is followed by the vowels, /, c, or an a or S 
which represents an original e, or the consonant y. Other- 
wise it remains unchanged, i e, if followed by M u o, or an 
c or a which represents an original o or a or any other 
consonant It is this law which is at the root of the pheno- 
menon of a mutual exchange of the gutturals and the 
palatals so often seen in the forms of one and the same 
root or stem. Thus, for instance, in the form cakara, the 
perfect 1st person singular of the root hr or kar, we see 
that the k is changed to the corresponding palatal c in the 
reduplicative syllable; so also in jaghana, we have gh in 
the original root-syllable, while we have j the correspond- 
ing un-aspirated palatal in the reduplicative syllable. And 
this difference of representation can be easily explained if 
we know that the vowel a in the reduplicative syllable 
represents an original e which is also the vowel of redupli- 
cation in Greek, und that the a in the root-syllable re- 
presents an original o which is the strong vowel corres- 
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ponding to e A very strLfcmg illTistration. of this law s 
provided hy the forms kanh and ghnanti, the 3rd pers 
singular and plural of the present of the root han Trhxch 
must have been originally ghen as shown by its lepresenta- 
tive in Greek In /(c/Hfi, the originaGy/i becomes i e 

IS palatalised owing to the following a which was originaily 
€, but in ghnanti, the original guttural holds its own, since 
it IS no longer followed by a palatalising vowel. 

But this phonetic law of palatalisation is often dis- 
turbed in its work by analogy. This law would naturally 
tend to produce a variety of forms, sometimes a guttural, 
and sometimes a paiataL But analogy would try to have 
a simplicity as far as consistent with intelligibility Thus 
we find that sometimes the palatal uniformly takes the 
place of the guttural or vice versa. This is very often seen 
in declension and conjugation Thus with the root han 
itself, we see that the forms hathah and hatha, for instance, 
have the palatal only on the analogy of hannh and hanh, 
just to have a symmetry of form, though really speaking 
the a in the former forms is not an e but a sonant nasal n 

The declension of the word vUc also illustrates the same 
phenomenon The final of the root vac and of the noun 
vac IS originally a guttural k, as is shown clearly by the 
forms ukta, vaktuni in Sanskrit itself, and the forms vox, 
tocis in Latin Thus the nominative singular form oak is 
phonetically regular, since the guttural should hold its own 
before s, the ease-termination. The forms vacah and ouci 
are also phonetically regular, since the guttural should 
naturally be palatalised before the vowel a originally re- 
presenting e and the vowel j. But the form uacam is 
phonetically irregular, since the original termination of 
the acousatiye singular is m which should become a after 
a consonant So the proper form would be vaka, the guttural 
being preserved. But analogy works here in two ways. 
Because several forms before the vowel case-terminations 
show the palatal, why not have the palatal throughout, 
before all vowel-terminations? So we have vacau, vacant, 
and so on Vacant instead of vaca is again due to analogy, 
under the influence of the a-stems (e. g. deoam). 
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So also the word mcas illustratesrtlie same generalisa- 
tion of the palatal at the cost of the guttural, when placed 
by the side of the corresponding word in Greek. Thus the 
nom, sing vacas should be phonetically vakas, because it 
corresponds to wos; the a following c is an original o, which 
IS not a palatalising vowel But this is due to the influence 
of the forms of the gen and ioc sing, for instance, which 
are vacaaah and mca st, and in which the palatal is phone- 
tically regular, since the corresponding forms are t'7rf((7-)-os, 
end e7re(cr)-t. The work of analogy in the present case is 
facilitated by the fact that the vowel-gradation in the stem 
before strong and weak case-suffixes, which existed in the 
original language and which is preserved in Greek in the 
present instance, is completely obliterated in Sanskrit 
since both the vowels e and o have come to be represented, 
by a 

There are also instances of a generalisation of the 
guttural at the cost of a palatal. The infinitive form kartum 
should be phonetically cartum; since the a after k is an 
original e ; but the guttural has got the better of the palatal, 
owing to the influence of a large number of forms like krfa, 
cakara etc., which show the guttural, though rightly. The 
old-Persian infinitive cartanaiy^ however, shows the phone- 
tically regular palatal. So also the forms kak, ham, hatam 
connected with the interrogative pronoun show the guttural 
rightly, as is clearly shown by the parallel forms -noAev and 
TTOTe/Joj in Greek, and quo-d in Latin But the forms fdm, 
klyatit and kidrs have the guttural, in spite of the presence 
of the palatalising vowel, only under the influence of 
analogy. The phonetically regular palatal is seen preserved 
only in the isolated particle cid which has escaped being 
overrun by the guttural, perhaps owing to its change of 
Signification. 

Th© final Or of the word ^pUrSUr cannot b© sxplaiiiGd 
cept as being due to analogy The corresponding words in 
Greek and Latin are vvog and nurus leading to an original 
snHSU/S or SHusos^ The a in Banskrit comes in only under 
the influence of the very frequent feminine ending U, 
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Tha form Izilayatt 13 regular, as is showu by the eorfes- 
ponding form reXa^mv ; but it has also led to another 
loi:s2.Mayaf-i, on the analogy of the root &wf?Meadmg to 
bodhayati The real character of the u { which is not 
original, but which has come in secondarily in the same 
way as turayah from fr ) was lost sight of, and it was con- 
founded with an original u So also the form 8j>hoimjaii 
from Sphut can be explained only as due to analogy, 
because the cerebral t in Sphut clearly shows that the u is 
not original but has come in the place of the r necessary 
for the cerebralisation. 

The treatment of the Sanskrit j and h is very interest- 
ing. We find that these two sounds are found to behave 
in two different ways, especially at the end of roots, under 
similar circumstances Thus, to take the two roots yuj 
and yaj, we have from the former such forms as y6ga, yuktd, 
ydgvan, yok&yati ; but from the latter, such forms as yaj/la, 
yajuaiif ya&tave, aydt. In the same way the root dith gives 
such forms as dugdhd, su~dugha, adhok , while the root ich 
gives tidhd, leha, aUt Thus it is found that there are 
really two series . one, the original palatals ( e. g, in yaj and 
hk ) and the other, the secondary palatals derived from the 
original velars, which reassert themselves before certain 
sounds, like the ta of the past passive participle 

This distinction which is found in Sanskrit is also con- 
firmed by the different representation of the two series in 
Avesta where z represents the original palatals j and A, 
while g or j represents the secondary palatals Thus cor- 
responding to Sanskrit yagati and vahah, Avesta has yazaiti 
and oazaiti , while corresponding to hanti, it has yainfi 
Now, many times in Sanskrit, the two series get inter- 
changed under the influence of analogy ; that is to say, 
the h of the old palatal series behaves as if it were of the 
secondary palatal series, and: vice versa. Thus the root 
muh, the h of which is a secondary palatal, has not only the 
phonetically regular form mugdha showing the original 
guttural, but, by its side, it hats also mu^ha, on the analogy 
ef ltdim. On the other hand, the root dih the h of which is 
an original palatal, as is shown by the forms in Avesta (e. g, 
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daEz diBta ) liaa the form iigdha metead of the phonetically 
regular di^ha. 

Before the hard consonants of the palatal, lingual and 
dental class, there is inserted, after a final n, a sibilant of 
each of these classes respectively, before which the n becomes 
anusmra Thus tan + tanduldn gives tdTistan4uldv Now 
this insertion of a sibilant, which is regularly observed in 
classical Sanskrit, but not very often in the Veda, is not 
at all arbitrary, but it really involves a historical survival. 
In a large majority of cases, the final n is an original ns. 
Thus, for instance, the accusative plural termination of the 
a, i, and u stems was originally ns but afterwards, the s was 
dropped, conferring a compensatory lengthening on. the 
preceding vowel The same fact is confirmed by Greek, 
where we have (jiiXous, acous plu of afterwards be- 

coming (fiiXovs with the p dropped and the preceding vowel 
extended. The original ns is also proved by a peculiar 
Sandhi in the Veda, where a final Un, tn, un or m followed by 
a vowel is treated as if it were a nasalised vowel followed 
by a visarga. Thus, mahan + asi gives mahau-asi ; rasmtv- 
tva gives rabrCmriva. In classical Sanskrit, however, this 
insertion of a sibilant after a final n is almost generalised ; 
that is to say, extended to those cases even where there is 
no historical justification for the presence of the Thus 
because we have gacchan + tatra — gacchanstatra { the ori- 
ginal form being gacchans ), we have also by analogy, 
a-bliaran + tatra ~ ahharanstai ra, or kasrnin + cit — kas- 
vuTiicit, without any real reason for the s This transfer- 
ence by analogy is facilitated by the fact that the original 
presence of the was altogether forgotten, and the insertion 
of the sibilant was looked upon as only arbitrary, without 
any etymological reasons. Thus if we have it in one case, 
why not have it in other oases also, apparently similar ? 

A phenomenon of an external Sandhi is often trans- 
ferred to an internal Sandhi,- under the influence of 
analogy Thus a final mute, when followed by a nasal, often 
becomes a corresponding nasal, instead of a correspond- 
ing soft unaspirate Thus we have tat d- mama = tanmamot 
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The same is afterwards extended to fomis like citi ui 
clanna etc , where the d of the root becomes w before the 
following nasal ; so also we have forms like inTTimaya 
though otherwise, in similar cases of internal Sandhi, we 
have forms hke udnah from udan, vidma from uid^ gcunt- 
mant and so on 

Another illustration of a similar transference of exter- 
nal Sandhi to internal, is supposed to be provided by such 
forms as havirbhih, manobhih, etc The final $ of havis and 
manas is treated as if it were a regular visarga at the end of 
a word ; though, really speaking, the s ought to be softened 
before the following soft consonant ; and the forms should 
be kavidbhth coming from an original Jirmzhhih and 
vicmadbJuh coming from manazbfdh. So also we should have 
haviksu and mmiatsu, as expected phonetically, but we have 
hatihsu and manahsu instead. These may be regarded 
as instances of transference by analogy, but perhaps these 
forms may imply some historical survival too. It is held 
that most of the so called suffixes ( of declension as well as 
of conjugation ) were once independent words and were 
afterwards, by their constant association with other words, 
gradually knocked down into abbreviated suffixes. Thus 
the visarga in the forms above may be a survival of this 
fact It is to be noted also that in the Padapatha of the 
Vedic texts, such forms as havirbhih are written with the 
mark s ( avagraha ) inserted between havih and bhih, imply- 
ing that they are two members of a compound word The 
designation pada (base) in such cases, may also have 
something to do with this. 

Coming more particularly to declension, we have 
very interesting instances of the influcence of analogy 
The declension of pronouns has very much influenced that 
of nouns, and amongst nouns, the a and n stems have very 
much influenod the rest The original instrumental singular 
termination was a not only with consonant stems, but even 
with vowel stems. Thus we have in the Veda forms like 
yajna, mahttvd. But .even in the Veda, and regularly m 
classical Sanskrit, the a stems have as a rule the termina- 
tion na lyith thd change of the final a of the stem to Kov, 
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this is nothing but a oaflB of traneferenoe from the pronoun 
where the na is original, as we see from forms in the related 
language Thus corresponding to tena, (or tyena in Veda), 
we have old Persian tya~na, Gothic ^nn (This suffix na is 
very probably the same as appears, for instance, in Sanskrit 
cana, vina, kuruta~na (in Veda), or in Latin pone). 

The forms of the Nominative plural of a stems like 
c/evasah by the side of (^evah which alone is found in classi- 
cal Sanskrit, are also due to the influence of what is called 
the proportionate analogy In the case of consonant 
stems, the nominative plural has an as in addition to 
the form of the nominative singular ( the suffix s being 
dropped). So it might have been argued that just as the 
nom. sing mariit gives the nom. pin marutah, so the nom. 
sing demh should give devasnh-~~[ maruf • marutah ; ; devas ; 
demsah] Or perhaps this may be a case of adding double 
endings ; as for instance, we have mahatvata in Veda, 
children in English, m Greek, or ddsya-ton, often 

used in modern Marathi. 

The accusative plural form of a stems may also be 
Bimilarly explained, a.s being due to analogy Thus devah: 
devamrdeuUh' deiEn; or it may be a case of compensatory 
lengthening as said above 

The Vedic instrumental plural of a stems is also in- 
fluenced by other stems, Thus the original form should 
be, for instance, devaih, as is clearly shown by the Greek 
0iXotf ; but by its side we have devebkih, which is due to 
the analogy of agnibhih, ^atrubhih, ettc 

The original genitive plural termination is am not only 
with consonant stems, but also with vowel stems, as 
is shown by the Greek iintm and the Latin deum. But 
Sanskrit has instead dnam for a stems, from which it ns 
then transferred to i and u stems. In the Sgveda, we 
have only a very small number of examples of simple am 
instead of anam, like awratam for instance Now this 
andm was transferred to a stems from the feminine S stems, 
which acquired it in the first instance from the n stems 
Thus to take two wordg ’utimn and bEld^ Strficm has forp;s 
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like titvicdthih Stmasu and Stmaniim the word 60^5 has 
also i^abfuh, dUlSsu, theft why should it aot also have 
bnlanam ’f Thus, atmnhhihz utmasu : mmavTim balabhih - 
halasu ; balanam. And this transference by analogy must 
have been faeilitated by the nominative singular forms 
atma and hUla, which are exactly alike. Another reason 
must have been that the suffix am would give the form 
bHWm which can not be distinguished from the accu sing 
form. Afterwards it was transferred to a stems, probably 
owing to the similarity of form in the nom plural Thus, 
balah- halanam :: devlSht devanltm In old Persian also,^ 
we have baganaw from baga ( — a god ) 

The neuter nom plural of a stems is also influenced 
by the n stems The original suffix is U, as shown by 
Vedic forms like yuqu and Gothic julto and Latin luga. 
But the n stems in the Veda had both kinds of forms like 
dhama and dhamani, which must have given rise to such 
forms as yugani by the side of yugd; and afterwards, as the 
n stems had only the regular forms like namani, the a 
stems also preserved only forms like yugani, the forms 
like yuga being completely lost Afterwards the same was 
transferred to neuter stems in i, u and t 

The instr, sing, of the feminine stems in a is also 
influenced by the pronominal declension The original 
form is found in Vedic Sanskrit, e g asod instr sing, of 
asm (fern), corresponding to which we have also forms 
like Kpv^ct, 'hiSph in Greek But later we have asmyd on 
the model of tayd, which is probably the original form with 
pronouns, as appears from the corresponding old Lithuanian 
ta jn and old Bulgarian toja,. 

The loc singular asvayam was probably formed to 
distinguish the regular asvdi from the dat sing which 
would also be ahai\ and afterwards the forms asvayai and 
aivdyWi of the dat. and abl sing were modelled after 
devyam, devyai and devyah. 

The instr sing forms of i and u stems are also modell- 
ed after n stems Thus instead of directly adding a to the 
stem, we hav? forms like agn^nd and on the 
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analogy of halina and Uyiin.i from bahn and ayun respao- 
tively Thus, baltsu i-^balina r agmbhtbi 

agmna. This analogy was perhaps facilitated by some 
words which were both i and in stems 

The neuter stems in. i and u are very much influetioed 
by the n stems, before vowel-terminations. Thus we have 
forms like varina, vari'^ie and so on, exactly like balme, 
balinah This transference was best facilitated by the 
identity of the forms for the nom plu ; for we had already 
forms like varied, instead of the Vedic varl, which came to 
‘exist on the analogy of forms like yuqdni. 

Nouns ending in r, like pitr, niatr, present a very in- 
teresting illustration of the influence of analogy. They 
were originally stems ending in nr, as is shown by the 
related languages. Thus Sfc pztdr ~ Gk Trarep = Lat 
pater; and several case-forms also agree in all these 
languages But coming to the accusative and the genitive 
plural, we have in Sanskrit forms like pitrsu and pitrndm ; 
whereas we should expect, as phonetically regular, pitrah 
andpzfrSm, corresponding to the allied forms Trarepa? and 
Trarpijv It was the similarity of the forms pitrbhih and 
pitrsu to agmbhih and agnisu, which must have brought 
this change. Thus, agnibhih . agmsu i agnin~ agninam :: 
pitrbhih : pitrsu : pitfn : pitrnam So also matfh ( f ) was due 
the analogy of matlh; and datrni (neuter) was in the same 
way influenced by vdrlni , until at last the original cha- 
racter of the stems as ending in ctr was forgotten, and they 
were regarded as regular vowel-stems ending m r. 

So also the nasal in the neuter nom. plural of as stems 
like rmms is not original, but is due to the analogy of the 
stems in mant and of words like pratynne, where the nasal 
is original. Thus dhlmat; dhimanti • manast mananist 
( instead of manasi ) ; and then the nasal was further ex- 
tended to nouns like havis and caksus which give havimsi 
and caksumsi. 

Coming to conjugation we find that in Sanskrit rm is 
the termination of the 1st pers. sing, present, throughout all 
the conjugations, whether they haye a thematic yovrel or 
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Hot But originally there was a distmctioiL Th* themat c 
verbs had o, while it was only the non-thematio verbs that 
had mi. Thus we have in. Greek Latin fero. Gothic 
baira, which should he in Sanskrit bkara instead of the 
actually existing bharami , (It is to be noted that this form 
in 0 is probably preserved in the Vedie subjunctive forms 
like hava and the oldAvestic •>pasya corresponding to Latin 
specw]', while we have eifii corresponding to Sk. asmi and 
Avesta ahmi In Sanskrit, however, this distinction w^s 
lost, and mi was applied throughout, under the influence of 
some such analogy as — dmi.mdh : dvahmi ; : bhtrdmah ; 
bharami, or dvibe: dvebnu:: hhaie: bharunii. 

So also the snflSx; of the 1st pers sing of the imperfect 
is m which should appear as a nasal consonant after a 
vowel but as a vowel a after a consonant Thus in Greek, we 
have e-0e/)o-y corresponding to d-bhara-m ; but ( = r}<ra - 
Sb-m) which should he asa in Sanskrit; but instead, we have 
dsam, only on the analogy of d-bharam 

In the potential, yd and i are the suffixes added to non- 
thematic verbs before the strong and weak personal termi- 
nations respectively ; thus we have in Greek ( = origi- 
nal €<r-iTi~v) and old Latin siem corresponding to Sanskrit 
byum, in the 1st pers, sing. But in the 1st pers. plural, ve 
have eifiev ( = orig, etr-i-Aiep) and Latin s-F-rijMs which, should 
correspond phonetically withima in Sanskrit : but instead 
we have sydma So also corresponds to dadhyak, 

but Tide-l-jiiev should correspond to dadhima, but instead we 
have dadhydma Thus the yd originally peculiar to the 
strong terminations is, in Sanskrit, extended to weak termi- 
nations also, on the analogy of the con]ugation of thematic 
Verbs, and because the personal terminations were found to 
be sufficient to distinguish one form from the other, with- 
out there being the necessity of any difference in the stem 
A similar tendency is seen, for instance, in the imper- 
fect of the root as ‘to be’. In the present, the original 
difference of vowei-gradation in the stem before strong and 
weak terminations is preserved. Thus we have, as-mt, but 
is-ti but s-djjA', just as we have with the root* ‘to go’. 
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^nu but t-TTidh In the same way m the imperfect, w& 
should have as-am { --a+Q3-am) but a-s-ma ( -sa+s-ma), 
but we have instead asma ; that is to say, the singular has 
extended its form of the stem, throughout, on the analogy 
of the thematic verbs 

The Sanskrit root meaning ‘to hear’ is originally sru, 
which is preserved is srufdy srotani, and the u also appears 
in Gree cXuro? and Latin in-clutus. But the ru is changed 
to r in the conjugation. Thus we have srpd-mt, srij,u-mdh 
etc One possible explanation, suggested is that in the 
form sriiw, the original ra followed by an u m the imme- 
diately next syllable. ( sruau ) must have been at first 
changed to r by dissimilation, in order to avoid two sylla- 
bles with u. j and then this r must have been perhaps ex- 
tended by analogy, to even the strong forms, which had no 
instead of m 

Another result of the infLuence of analogy is the pheno- 
menon of the transference of roots from one conjugation to 
another Thus the verbs tisthdmi, ptbdmi, jig-hrami must 
have originally belonged to the reduplicating class or the 
third conjugation, the roots being sthd, pd and ghra. But 
as we have for instance 6 A-ctiraiKi, bhavdmah, bhavasHy so why 
not also have tii,tha.niahy tisthasi ? And the change of the 
reduplicating syllable both in regard to the consonant and 
the vowel must have weakened their tie to the reduplicat- 
ing class ; and finally they came to be looked upon as be- 
longing to the first class. In the same way, verbs like 
krntati, muacati, which originally must have belonged to 
the seventh conjugation, afterwards came to be looked upon 
as belonging to the thematic class. The same la the case 
with verbs like cakds and jaks which originally belonged 
to the reduplicating class ( the roots being has and ghas ) 
but which afterwards were transferred to the second conju- 
gation. 

In Greek and other European languages, the vowel of 
the reduplication; sylLabie in th® Perfect isc. Thias we 
have in Greek iceuXtTeu, m.. old Latin, mem.ardty 

c^ei-di. This e was, jdioneticalfly represented by er in Sans* 
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krit Thus, dadarsa, jaghana Afterwards the original 
character of this a being forgotten, the reduplication-Towel 
became a, i, according as the vowel of the root was a, 
u Thus if han gives jaghan, why should ni not give junl 
orsu,sum’^ Thus the reduplioation-vowel was regularly 
assimilated to the root-vowel. The original condition of 
the reduplication-vowel is preserved in the form bahhuva 
(orig hehhum) instead of and in the Vedic sasSua 

instead of the classical aus5ya A similar assimilation is 
found in Latin also, e. g momordt for tnemordi, pupugi for 
pepugi. The reduplication-vowel in the third conjugation 
was originally i, as is shown by in Greek, and 

also by the Sanskrit forms tisthami, jighmmi etc. But this 
was also subjected to the influence of the perfect redupli- 
cation and. thus the reduplication vowel came to be assi- 
milated to the root-vowel 

The perfect forms like pecima, fenima are apparently 
anomalous ; but can be explained as due to analogy The 
change of the root-vowel a to e was phonetically just in the 
case of, for instance, sedtma which was originally sasdima, 
( =sa-s(a)d~i~ma) the a suffering a compensatory lengthen- 
ing, and the z being dropped. Compare, for instance, edfn- , 
the imperative 2nd pers. sing of as, which corresponds to 
azdhi in Avesta ) So also in the case of yemima, the e is 
phonetically regular ; for the form was originally ya-im- 
imUi im being the weak grade or samprasarana of yam The 
original character of the e in such cases was, in the course 
of time, forgotten ; and then it was extended to forms like 
temma,, where it had no phonetic explanation. The Vedic 
form paptima instead of the classical petina testifies to the 
fact that this extension of e was a later result of the influ- 
ence of analogy. 

As regards the . non-eonjugational tenses, Sanskrit 
grammarians have a three-fold division of roots, set, amt 
and wet, according as an t is inserted or not or is inserted 
optionally between the stem and the personal terminations. 
There are hard and fast rules regarding this insertion of i. 
But the original Indo-germanic language doss not seem to 
know this distinction, as appears from Greek, Latin and 

40 lEhandarkar Com. Vol-] 
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even the Avesta It ib a question how this distinction 
came to exist and to occupy such a prominent ptaco m 
Sanskrit One explanation suggested is that the distinc- 
tion must have at first started from the so-called dis- 
syllabic roots, which existed from the beginning, as dis- 
tinguished from the mono-syllabic roots Thus sruta and 
sro-tum arise from the root sre% ; but bhUfa and bhavi-fvm, 
from bheui or bJiai'i. Thus the t naturally found its place 
in the case of these dis-syllablc roots So from the root 
jen^ or jam we have a perfect form jajn-i-ma, from the root 
riidd or rudi, we have rvrud-i-ma This second vowel of 
the root is represented in. Greek sometimes, as for in- 
stance, in rerpo^bamv, Xekoi-Ka/nev, ( instead of XeXoi'nftev). 
Afterwards, by analogy, the i was extended in Sanskrit to 
other roots which were not at all originally dis-syllabic. 
Thus we have, 

jajana jajnima ? . dadarsa dadrsirna 

or, ruroda: rurudiviaS ' ’ and vavarta" vavrtima, 

although the roots dri and vrt are mono-syllabic The same 
is the case with the aorist and the future Thus with the 
root jr Qx jari, which is dis-syllabic, we have a-jansam (cf 
Greek eytjpa^rra ) ; and then the i was extended to other 
monosyllabic roots by analogy In vatlttiyumi, the i is due 
to analogy only and is not phonetically ]ust, the root being 
mono-syllabic In the same way, the ? in the case of past 
passive participles and infinitives is to be explained 

The s Aorist (6th variety) is a curious illustration of 
analogy A root like bkas gave a form like a-bhdsi-f,am in 
the usual way; hut later bhd and bkas were confounded 
and the form a-hhdsisam was taken to have come from hha 
Then by analogy, the formation was extended to other 
roots ending in o, and we have such forms as a-ydsisam etc, 

A similar working of analogy is seen in the case of 
Causals in p, like sthapay'^i, ddpaydrni etc A root like 
dip gave in the regular way dipayati, which was afterwards 
confounded as being the causal of another root dt. Then 
the ^-foi'mation was extended to other cases like ijdpaydtni. 
The root i ‘ to go ’ gives not only aymjati but dpayait^ due to 
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some Bnch analogy as ^tJuta '^ihapav m tt paya ni 
Or peib-aps the y causal formation may be due to a con- 
fusion of the denominative with the causal Thus, for 
instance, from the noun dipa ‘a lamp’ is formed the deno- 
minative di'payati, which was afteiwards taken to be a 
causal from dl, exactly in the same way as, from the 
nouns and ghdta are formed the denominatives 
and ghdtayati, which were afterwards taken to be direct 
causals of the roots pa and kan. 

So far, I have adduced some of the instances from 
Sanskrit grammar which illustrate the influence of ana- 
logy, and these too I could not deal with exhaustively 
within the limits of an article. Many more instances can 
be added, but I think that what has been said so far, may 
be quite sufficient to give an idea as to what a powerful 
factor analogy is In the formation of a language, side by 
side vrith the working of phonetic rules Its influence is 
too great to be neglected ; and those who are daunted by 
the numerous exceptions to a phonetic rule and allow their 
faith in the science of language to waver will do well to 
remember this fact 

There is a good deal of literature on the subject of 
analogy; but in most of such works Greek and Latin play 
an important part, while Sanskrit has a subordinate place. 
In the comparative grammars of Indo-European languages 
the space for any particular language is necessarily limited ; 
and as far as I know, analogy by itself with special refer- 
ence to Sanskrit is nowhere treated I hope, therefore, 
that this enumeration of some examples of analogy from 
Sanskrit, though, brief and rough, will have its usefulness. 



A FROPOS DI LA BACINB LOBH 

PAK A. MEILLET 

T E dialects de I’lnde sur lequel repose la langue du 
^ Bgvedaest celui du Nord-Ouest, done celui qui est le 
plus Yoisin de la region iranienne. II Yeut la peine d’esa- 
miner si ce dialects n’offre pas avec I’iranien certains 
points de contact. 

Parmi ies points de contact, le plus frappant sans doute 
est le traitsment de I’ancienne liquide indo-europeenne 1. 
Comma Tiranien, la langue du Egveda ignore la liquide I, 
qui y est confondue aYec r; par example, en regard du 
hnquo ‘je laisse, ’ le v6dique=r/iaA'fi, et en face du gotique 
Mw. ‘ beaucoup,’ il a pur^. 

Le parler d’autras regions de I’lnde avait oonserYe la 
distinction de r et de ? ; et le sanstnt classique, qui repre- 
sente un type vedique employe par des hommes de regions 
diYerses, a souvent introduit des formes aYec t ; par example, 
en heu du latin lingo, le BgYeda a une racine rih ( soit 
rUhi ), tout oomme I’aYestique a une racine riz ; mais le 
Sanskrit classique a lih ( soit ledhi ) avec I, comme le latin, 
le grec, le germanique, le slave, I’armenien. C’est Tune des 
innovations, qui montrent le mieux le caractere composite 
du Sanskrit classique. 

Si, dans une racine comme nh, qui avait r dans le 
Pgveda, le Sanskrit classique a introduit I, a plus forte 
raison on oonqoit que I figure dans une racine mconnue du 
Pgveda, O’est ce qui arrive pour la racine lubh ; cette 
racine ne se trouve pas dans la partie ancienne du iRgveda, 
on signals seulement une forme lobhdyanti de causatif dans 
le mandala x du Rgveda. Cest pour cela que cette racine 
qui commencait par I en indo-europ^en — qu’on compare 
gotique Ijap ‘cker,’ latin lubet *il plait*, — existe en Sanskrit 
seulement avec I initiale. C’6tait une racine inconnue 
au dialecte du Hord-Ouest. 

II n’y a pas un simple liasard : inconnue au Hord- 
Ouest de I’lnde, cette racine mdo-euTop4enne i’^tait aussi 
^ i’iranien, oii Ton n’en signale aucupe trace. A la conoor- 
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dance antra lea traiteroents phon^tiquas de I dans ITran et 
dans le Jford-Ouest de I’lnde, s’ajoute zci une concordance 
dn vocabulaire, qui merite Inattention. 

On trouverait sans doute qnelqnes autres cas analogues 
a. oelui'Ci Par example, le groupe de mots laksam, 
laksma etc. n’a aucun correspondent connu en iranien ; il 
est a peine represente dans le Bgveda, surtout dans les 
parties aneiennes ; et le fait qu’il presents I montre que, 
dans le Bgveda, il appartint an petit nombre des eldinents 
empruntdes a dea parlexs autres que ceux du Jford-Ouest 

Blen que I’iranien, d’une part, et les langues de I’lnde 
de Pautre, ferment deux ensembles qui s’opposent nette- 
nient, il serable done que, en une certaine mesure, les 
parlers du Nord-Ouest, dont le Bgveda offre la forme la 
plus anoienne, fournissent une transition entre Tindien et 
I’iranien. 



A FKUFOd Dfc JLflNi iNSiii 

EN INDO ABYIN 

Par JITLES ELOCH 

D ans un ouvrage sur la formation de la longue mam- 
fhe, dont la guerre a retarde la publication,’ ]e me sms 
cru autorise a ecarter de I’explication Mstorique toute 
theorie pEonetique fondee sur Fhypotliese d’un accent 
d’intensit6 

Loraqu'on examine revolution plionetique de Tindo- 
aryen, dans son ensemble, al est impossible de ne pas gtre 
frappe de I’analogie des alterations subies par les voyelles 
dans cette famille et dans la famiile romane ; dans les deux 
groupes, les voyelles finales des polysyllabes sent tombees, 
tandis que les penultiemes ont subsiste; le timbre des 
voyelles interieures s’est altere Or, en ce qui concerns 
le roman, on sait par quelques temoignages anciens, et 
surtout par la concordance universelle des divers dialectes 
modernes, que ees alterations ont ete determinees par un 
accent d’lntensitd penultieme, combine aveo un coatre- 
accent initial ; cet accent a sucedde en latin a un ton o 
accent de hauteur, dont la place dans le mot ddpendait de 
la quantity des syllabes finales. Eien de plus naturel, 
semble-t-ii, que de supposer qu’en raoyen-indien aussi, ii 
s’est developpe un accent d’lntensite remplaqant le ton. 
vedique disparu Ainsi M. Bhandarkar ( "Wilson lectures, 
p 152) ecrit: “la syllable penultieme est renforcee dans 
tons nos dialectes par un accent qui tend a faire allonger 
cette syllabe et a faire tombei la voyelle finale ” C’est a 
peu prds la formule romane. 

Mais d’abord I’exemple du roman peut §tie trompeur. 
Les mSmes effets peuvent provenir de causes differentes : 
ainsi en soandinave la chute d’une voyelle finale peut 
Buffire a determiner I’allongement de la voyelle preoMente, 

1 Toatefols la partle dogmatique qui a serri de these du doelorat, 
a Ste oommuniquee & ploBieurs amis, M. Turner en a mSnae des a present 
discute le ckapitre coaceruant I'accent dans J. R. A S« 1916, p, 203 et 
Shiv, 
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et I on salt qne la chute des ¥oyelles finales est un ph6no 
raene general, indSpendant de ] "accentuation, De meme, 
en latin le ton seul est k Forigme de Tabregeinent des 
voyelles longues atones dans ApoIliniSf a7id6i a, bUth um, qui 
sent des emprunts aux formes grecques ^AizoXXieivos, ay^i^pa, 
^ovTvpov, 

De plus, outre que le detail des faits n’est pas entiere- 
ment comparable dans les deux groupes de langues, I’ana- 
logie est forede dans le principe m^me La place du 
ton en latin est determmee par la quantite de la syllabe 
penultieme ; le ton, et a sa suite I’accent roman, portent 
sur cette penultierae si elle est longue, sur I’antep^nul- 
tieme, si la penultieme est br^ve, En vedique, au contraire, 
I’accentuation est independante de la quantite des syllabes 
et de la forme du mot; elle a une valeur non phonetique, 
mais grammaticale et semantique De ce fait, ou I’accent 
penultieme suppose du moyen-indien doit ^tre considers 
comme une innovation, et le rapprochement avec la famille 
romane a’evanouit; ou I’on est amend h compliquer la 
premiere hypothdse d’hypotheses subordinaires pour ex- 
phquer comment le ton vedique a place libre a pu aboutir 
en moyen-indien a un accent a place fixe. 

Dans ce second oas on Ttoit &e manifester entre les 
deux histoires qn’on pretend rapprocher une difference 
nouveile et grave, lorsqu’il s’agit de I’accent’ difference 
de olaite Les regies de I’accent roman se decouvrent 
aisement a la simple inspection des dialectes modernes ; 
elles sont precises et simples, les effets en sont plus ou 
moms violents suivant les regions, mais il' sont constants 
O’est ce qui se produit dans les langues comportant un 
accent d’intensitd. Ainsi le simple examen du greo moderne 
revele un accent prenant la place du ton ancien De mdme, 
il est aise de reconnaitre qu’en germanique le ton ancien a 
eddd la place d, Un accent initial. Dans I’Inde, rien de 
pareil; les theories se contredisent et s’dtablissent mai; pas 
plus que pour la period© ancienne, les faits ne sont' etablis, 
de fagon sdre, pour la periode moderne. 

Il parait done prudent de s’abstenir d'alleguer des 
Observations insuffisantes et contradictoires pour stayer 
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une hypothese historique qux n’est pas indispensable ponr 
rexplication qu’elle pretend fournir. 

Par contre, I’examen des fails conteraporains raen- 
terait d’etre repris, abstraction faite de tout prejuge b,is- 
torique, de toute construction tMorique, et de fapon inde- 
pendante dans les divers dialectes 

C’est aus indigenes qu’il faut, de preference, remettre 
le soin de cette enquete. Dans toute etude de linguistique 
descriptive, il arrive assez vite un moment ou I’oreille d’un 
stranger hesite, quand elle ne va pas jusqu’a Tinduire en 
erreur, et dans I’etude de I’aecent en particulier, les habi- 
tudes linguistiqnes d’observateur xisquent de fausser grave- 
ment les rdsultats de son enquete. Si Ton a admis que le 
Sanscrit classique comportait un accent d'intensitd, aii 
moins dans les recitations modernes, ce n*est pas un 
hasard; ce sont deux Allemands, Haug et Buhler, qui ont 
fait les premieres experiences, et ils ont confondu les alter- 
nances de longues et de brdves qui fournissent le rythme 
traditionnel du sanserif, avec des variations d’intensxte;^ 
or les enregistrements phonographiques de recitations 
sanscrites n’ont donne aucune trace d’intensit4: oeci ne 
fait que confirmer I’avis d’lndigenes consultes De mdme, 
Sir George Grierson, dans unelettre qu’il m’a fait i’honnenr 
de m’addresser jadis, supposait que les Anglais qui n’enten- 
dent pas d’accent dans les langu.es de I’lnde, sont trompes 
par le fait que I’accent ne s’y trouve pas comme en anglais, 
rappxoche le plus possible de I’lnitiale 

On sait, d’autre part, que les appareils enregistreurs 
ne fournissent pas le moyen de noter i’accent, comme ils 
donnent, par exemple, la hauteur ou la quantity jj ixitensite 
m6canique d’un phoneme depend de I’amplitude et de la 
frequence des vibrations ; mais ce sont la des phenonxenes 
qui yarient suivant la hauteur et rarticulation meme du 
phoneme, ainsi pour un in§me debit d'air une voyelle 
fermde est moins intense qu’une voyelle ouverte , pour un 
tn§me debit d’air aussi un son est d’autant ^plus intense 

1 J’en avals fait robservation avant ia gviSrie "la formation de la 
lauguo marathe ” p. 51. 

46 [Shandarkar Coin.Vol.l 
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qu il est plus eloT^ I>u raste 1 intensity m6camque et 
m^rne la perceptibiiite auditive ne se coiifoudent pas avec 
I’intensit^ telle que la sent le sujet parlant, elles y contii- 
buent, mais il faut compter en outre avec ies rapports 
prevus comme normaus entre I’intensite des divers ele- 
ments du iangage pour un debit sans accentuation, et avec 
les alterations de ces rapports reconnus comme dependants 
de raccentuation, Ces appreciations ddlicates dohappaiit 
a I’appareil mecanique, il est indispensable de s’addresfaer 
a I’auditeur averti. 

Une premiere enquete s’impose: ddterminer dans quelle 
mesure le phenomena, s’il se realise, est consoient aux 
Bujets parlants 11 ne faut pas s’attendre a trouver souvent 
chez eux une notion claire de I’accent; la plupart des 
grammaires indigenes omettent m^me entierement la ques- 
tion, mais ie cas peut se presenter, Au temoignage de Sir 
George Grierson, le pandit Ohotu Ram Tnvedi connaissait 
I’accent, et lui donnait, “ en Bhasa ” le nom d'uddtta ; par 
centre un Panjabi oultive, mais qui n’avait jamais relleehi 
t la question, disait au m^me savant que i’accent chez lui 
e’appelait dabdu “prsssion”: il estvraiqu’unautie Panjabi 
consults par moi ignore le mot dans cette acception Enfln, 
en bengali, o’est (au temoignage de Mr, J D. Anderson) 
jor “force", qui designe I’aecent, par opposition a surer 
uthau 0 ndmdn “ I’elevation et I’abaissement de la voii.” 

Du reste, a defaut de Fexistence d’un terme plus ou 
moins technique pour ie designer, a defaut m^me de la 
conscience de sa reality, I’accent peut ^tre sensible de 
fapou indirecte • en fran^ais ou il est a peine perceptible, 
il subsiste pourtant en ce sens que dans le debit normal, il 
apparalt comme fautif, s’il est mal place: ipo'Avantable 
paratt expressif, parce qu’exeeptionnel : epouoanfdblc avec 
un accent violent, apparaitra- comme emphatique, mais 
normal; epourdntable est nettement barbare. Autre fait: 
a Paris, dans le debit populaire, la penuitieme s’allonge et 
devient plus intense* quat(re) sous la hv(re)', dans le 
Prangais provincial de I’Est, cet accent penuitieme est bien 
marqu^ et courant; a un Erangais normal cet accent parait 
ridicule, Des faits de ce genre permettent de determiner 
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1 eiiBtence psyohiqua et la place dc 1 accent Tl faut do 
plus, a attendr© a trouver das perturbati^^ns d accept dues a 
la place du mot dans la phrase on a la valsur psyohoio- 
gique m6me de la phrase Ainsi on salt qu’eix bengali le 
■debut d’un groupe de mot regoit a ia fois un ton plus haut, 
une intensite plus forte et une quantity plus longue, inde^ 
pendemment de touts intention rhetorique Ur kasia harm 
na\ ‘‘a’a^Gutez pas a mes ennuis,” Bara hhaJa katka: 

c’est une tr4s bonne histoire’* se prononcer Siara bhala 
katha, inversement kathUta bara bhdlo : "‘rhistoire est trds 
bonne.” 

O'est la I'origine du Oki-chi EngUsh, le defaut carac- 
tdristique de tout dtudiant bengali, a ses d§buts dans 
I’apprentis sage de i’ anglais — 'Dans d’autres langues, I’ac- 
cent, s’il existe de fagon sensible, pourra ^tre deplace pour 
des raisons d’empbase : en franpais, le mot de valeur d’une 
phrase repoit an accent initiaL surtout s’il debuts par une 
consonne occlusive on spirante, (Eondet. El de phonetique. 
p. 351) pdrdm, beadcoup, 4n6rmiment, On trouvera peut- 
§tre dans I’lnde de faits analogues ; 11 s’agira d’en deter- 
miner la gdndralitd. 

Bnfin, si Ton sait observer sans se laisser guider-— ou 
tromper — par une hypothdse historique prdconpue, on 
s’apercevra pent-Stie que i’accent n’aura pas la m^me in- 
tensity et ne sera pas soumis aux m^mes lois dans tous las 
diaiectes. M, Turner apporte {J. R A. S , 1916, p 212) una 
observation interesante : les Guzratis disent que les Mara- 
tbes obantent en parlant, tandis que pour un Marathe, le 
Guzrati a un ddbit saccade, D’autre part Wavalkar qui 
nie I’accent en maratbe signal© dans cette langue un ton 
initial qui pourrait Men s’accompagner aussi d’una faibls 
intensite: tethe rahdve: “il faut raster la”; il sembls que le 
panjabi possSde mSme un staccato a ritalienne : on pio- 
nonce calan comme s’il y avait un taldtd, c’est a dire 
presque cdllnn (communication de Sir George Grierson) 

li est en effet naturel de prevoir des diveigenees dans 
les diffdrentes langues et mSme a Finterieur de chaque 
langue. L’aecent n’est pas un phynomdne stable ; aipsi ie 
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ton mdtveTiTop^en avait diaparn dfia la p^riode la plus 
anoienne du latin, plus tard 1 intensity initials du latin 
arcliaique a cede le pas a un. ton nouveau d6termin6 par la 
quantite des finales , oe ton du latin classique est dsvenu 
un accent, qui en franqais devient insensible ou instable ; 
enfin, en franqais contemporain on assists & la naissanee 
d’une nouvelle accentuation encore mal definissable. Com- 
bien de variations ne peut-on pas s’attendre a tronver dans 
un pays oti Tindo-aryen ne s’est pas rdpandu partout a la 
m^me date, ni avec la m^me rapidite, et oO. les langues 
qu’il a remplacees out pu, en s’dteignant, laisser, comme 
il arrive constamment, des empreintes profondes sur le 
systeme phondtique de la langue nouvelle ! II n’est pas 
interdit de prevoir que I’etude de I’aecent, menee de fagon 
desintdressde et inddpendaute dans cbaqne region, pent 
servir non seulement a preciser ou rectifier nos notions sur 
1 indo-aiyen medieval, raais a dolairer de lumieres indi- 
te ctes I’histoire de la colonisation linguistique de I’lnde. 
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ByK C MEHENPALE 

T he attempts hitherto made by distinguish-ed Orient- 
alists and Sanskrit scholars to settle the date of the 
Mrcchafcatika — of that kingly playwright Sudraka— have 
resulted in more or less plausible conjectures This it. quite 
natural in consideration of the unsettled state of Indian 
chronology and the meagre and elusive data available 
from evidence both internal and external ’ Fischel is said 
to have been once inclined to ascribe the play to Bhasa , 
but later on he gave up this view in favour of a bold theoiy 
that Dandin, the author of Kavyadarsa, wrote the play 
The reasons adduced by him in support are palpably 
wrong. He has not correctly understood the passage"® from 
the commentary ot Pratiharenduraja on Udbhata’s Kavya- 
lankarasangraha, and he has quite missed the point of the 
learned and rather long drawn discussion introduced by 
Dandin in connection with the well-known verse 
^gtStFTl^ W at Kavyadar^ iiL 226-334 Evidently 

Dandin is here quoting the verse which many previous 
writers on Alankara were misled by the presence of the 
particle in regarding as containing the figure tJpauiS- 
Dandin strongly controverts this view and conolu 
sively proves that the figure in question is Utpreksa, 
Peterson® asserted that the Mrcchakatika belonged to a 
period when “people had begun to forget how to write 
good Sanskrit” and consequently Dandin who quotes it 
cannot be a very old writer {cir. 6th century D ) ! 

Prol E. B. Fathak holds that the Prakrit as found I® 
the Mycehakatika is older than that occurring in the three 
dramas of Eslid&sa, and that threfor© Sudraka must he 

1 IikI, AntiquAry for Marat 1911. PP S7-80. 

2 Pisohal’s ed. of Eudrata’s Srngaratilaka page 18, an d Udh liata 5 
Kavyalankarasangraha p. 36 (Nir. Sag ed.)— 3tT= 'w . , . 

J Ere&c® to Uasakumaraeatita pasT* III, p, i' (Bern. Sk. Sewes), 
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considerably anterior to Kalxd^ea Tills view appears to 
be probable in the light of the accidental coincidence of 
the fourth distich of the Mrcohakatika, ix. 33, with the 
fourth distich of the Kalidasa’s KuniaraBambhava,ii 32,(^- 
Of course it is hazardous to establish any 
case of borrowing on the strength of this isolated agree- 
ment The custom of self-immolation as prescribed for 
the sarm-'ivara sacrifice, the mention of the promulgators 
of the science of thieving, the description of the parapher- 
nalia of burglary, the reference to the successful rescue of 
Udayana by his trusted and devoted minister Yaugandha- 
rayana, the Indramakha festival, the Eatna-sasthI last 
and vow observed by Dhuta, the four modes of ordeals, the 
law-giver Manu quoted, the representation, on the stage, 
of sleeping and strangling in direct violation of the rules 
of Bharata, the use of the technical terms of gambling to- 
gether with the employment of the words 
gffr, and the exact signification of 

which has been lost and which have gone out of vogue, the 
flourishing state of Buddhism and the attitude of tole- 
rance towards it, a Brahman allowed to take a Sudra as a 
lawful wife unto himself — a practice strictly prohibited in 
the Kali age ; all these facts in their cumulative effect 
easily lend themselves to establish the antiquity of the 
play. Messrs. Raddi ShastriandParanjpye, in the Introduc- 
tion to their edition of the play, have assigned it to the 
first century before Christ 

Lovers of Sanskrit cannot but be greatful to Mr. 
T Ganapati Shastri, Curator of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Palace Collection, Travancore State, to whom belongs 
the credit of bringing to light the plays of Bhasa till then 
regarded as irrecoverably lost in the abyss of time. It is 
an undoubted fact that the Charudatta formed a unit in 
the of BhS-sa It is referred to by Abhinavagupta 

{at. 1000 A. D.) in his Natyavedavivrti Abhinavagupta, 
while commenting on the 13th stanza of the 19th chapter 
of Bharata’s Natyasastra alias Natyaveda, says’-— 

1 This oomraentary, the JTatyavedavivrti, is still unpublished ; and 
I o-we this quotation to the kindness of Mr. T. Ganapati Sha»-tri, 
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ft ^r4w 4i>?l^' 

m 3^-5^^ f| !S 

^ ?P1^53{TqT^ V!^=^r S{^' srfcRTq^S^sWL 

m ^ s '5® rRf ^5i5Jj;_ 1 if ^ gWBR- 

?Ti5^r%TT^m ^rr^rirRT^ ?t. 1 %sE|frr;i^??^ ^ S^- 

^SU|45<^<*!#sf7 ^r^: i ^ irq ^?j|- 

WFI 1 mm i ?qTg[r- 

»i^'Ts'fra?4: \ Q^rr^ it JT cisnft ?P[Tsr- 

?3rfR^sn1^p#3ni 1 ^ ^ ?T?F?r?jErf 5 ?^ ij^cf ?% 

f| 1 

The Carudatia printed in the Trivendrum. Sanskrit 
Senes is evidently a fragment, though the remark 3iRl%=P3^ 
appears in the colophon of one Ms. A reference to the 
SarasTatlfcanthabharana' (ctr. 1050 A. 0.), Paricoheda v, 
stanzas 599-600 shows that Bhoja is quoting from a work 
and that too a drama in which Yita is addressing Sahara 
The passage of similar import from the Mrcchakatika de- 
serves being placed side by side for the purpose of useful 
comparison. Moreover the following passages from the 
Cdrudatta unmistakably shadow forth matter for further 
acts of the play which Bhasa must have woven into it— 
(o) =^0 i. 6 ) ; 

{ b ) fern % ^ I # % 'mq 

wm\ ^ q^3T3#jr Iqyir^rf^ t ( ibid, ii p. 44 ); 

( c ) i 

qrs?h cT^ qr i! 

{ ibid. IV. 7 J; 

(d) «vl^3m5f^3fSq=qP5^3Tl^?rfi[|^qqTTr^ml 

( ibid. iv. p. 71 ); 

( s ) — tif| ^ rn%3T 3ivq=qi^ i 

3?^ rif 1 1^ g^sT^tirf^arra^rai^ ■suuiM * 

( ibid iv, p. 86 ), 

1 Page 740, ed. Jibananda — 

'TRT. gorrra; fts. 1 

wgirr— 

5npn vNw «hj1«i i 

aT!i?r#^ ^ tjt ti 

Cf. Hjroobakati^ {Bom. Si, Berhn), p. 34l9™^t?s i Vnj 

47 [ Bliaudarkar Oottu VoLl 
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It also deserves to be noted that the Cdrudatfa is not 
wound up With the usual concluding benodiction Thus 
we can infer that Bhasa must most probobly have com- 
pleted the Carudatta. Or perhaps the copy of the Mrccha- 
katika which Bhoja used might have contained the passage 
referred to above in place of the correspondidg reading in 
the editions of the Mrcchakatika. But the latter alter- 
native seems to be unlikely in as much as even the two 
Mss E and K, which hailed from Saugor and Jeypore, — 
Central India — and on which the late Mr. JST. B. Godabole 
relied for his edition of the Mrcchakatika, contain no 
trace of that reading In this connection it also deserves 
to be mentioned that the Saras vatikanthabharana reads 
the 23ud verse of the Mrcchakatika Act viii. as — ■ 

irrsrrasT m < 

and that this reading is not found in the editions 

From the considerations set forth above it would not 
be unsafe, in the present state of our knowledge, to 
conclude that the Corudatta of BhSsa was the original 
which Sudraka worked up into his Mrcchakatika It is, 
however, an unfortunate circumstance that the Carudatta 
has been recovered only in part and that we are thus left 
in the dark in. respect of the full and adequate material 
which otherwise would have been available to us from the 
remaining portion ol the Carudatta for settling the ter- 
intiiub a quo of the Mrcchakatika and incidentally furnish- 
ing additional data for determining the much discussed 
date of Bhasa himself. 


The terminus ad quern for the Mrcchakatika is settled 
by the following passages from the Avaloka ' of Dhanika — 


( a ) 





(b ) 
(c) 



( S. IS ). 


1 Daaarupa, Nir. Sag, ed. pages 45, 90. 
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This DhanDca was one of the literary circle at the 
court of Parmar Munja of Malva (A. D 974-995),* Dha- 
nika thus belongs to the end of the tenth century, which 
is thus the later limit of the Mrcchakatika. The earlier 
limit is however not so easy to settle, Vamana^ {cir. 
775 A D ) in his Kavyalankerasutravrtti .supplies two 
quotations which have an important bearing upon this 
line of inquiry — 

{a ) 5IWT 

(h) 3^ ffJiw g55Eiwsi%re5t?i^i 

The first quotation appears in a modified foim in the 
Mrcchakatika Act i , but it rathe rs agrees more with 
Bhasa's Carudatta, Act i 2 The second occurs in the Mrc- 
ohakatika Act li but, strangely enough, jt Is not found in 
the Carudatta. These facts, taken in con:)unction with 
Vamana’s remark* that the works of Sudraka and others 
supply copious illustrations of the artistic characteristic of 
composition called Slesa, clearly lead to the conclusion 
that Sudraka was, in the latter half of the eighth century 
already known as an author with a recognised place 
in the realm of letters From the way in which Vamana 
is giving the above quotations it appears quite probable 
that Sudraka must have written the Mrcchakatika. Ex- 
cept the latter drama and a solitary verse* no other work 
of Sudraka is as vet known to the Sanskrit world of 
letters 

Having established so much let us see if we can possibly 
derive any further light to help u& in this investigation 
from Bana’s Kadamhari and Harsacarita. It is signifi- 
cant that Sana in the introductory verses prefixed to the 

1 Ind. Antiquary xxsvi, pp 168-170 and J. E- A S xv, 175 

2 Nir. Sag ed. pp. 60 and 56, 

4 No 1271, yallabhadeva's SubhSsASvah— It 
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Harsacarita eulogises EhSaa the dramatist, imd omits 
Sudraka. It is well known to Sanskrit scholars that the 
basis of Sana’s Kadambari is the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya, 
of which there eiist two faithful and independent render- 
ings in Sanskrit . the SrhatkathSmanjarl and the Katha- 
saritsagara Sana, in writing his masterpiece of romance, 
has changed the name of the hero of the original Katha 
from king Snmanasa (or Sumanas) of Kancanapurl to king 
Sudraka of Vidisa. ISTow is this substitution haphazard or 
deliberate ? Bana in his Harsacanta’ mentions a Sudraka 
one of whose emissaries deprived Candraketu the lord 
of the Cakoras and his minister of life. This inform" 
ation does not help us ; so is the case with the hero of the 
Kadambari where he is described as the fountainhead of 
all polite arts and as a sovereign possessing all the advan- 
tages of power and position, — no reference or indication is 
however given as to his authorship or as to his being bles- 
sed with a son. This description evidently savours of 
being technical and stereotyped. The dynastic lists given 
in the PurSnas and collected by Mr P. G. Pargiter make 
no mention of any Sudraka. Ksirasvamin® (oir. 1075 
A D ) while commenting on Amara ii. 8. 2 gives a list of 
Oakravartins among whom the following names occur — 

^ (v. l. ) w 

In the commentary on the Vafcyapadiya of Bhartr- 
hari a king Sudraka is mentioned — 

^ etc The author 

of the commentary Hrdayangama, while commenting® on 
Dasdin’s Kavyadarsa i, 15 makes mention of a Sudraka ; 

I A Sudraka (v. I, Sudrka), 
whose life was written conjointly by Raraila and Somila, 
is mentioned by RajaSekhara,* All these references go to 

1 Harsflcarita, p. 370 (Bom. Sk. Series). 

2 Mr, G. K Oak's ed, of Amarakoia -witk the cotamontary of 
SsIraSTSmin, p. 133. 

3 KSvySdarla, ed. hy Prof. M. Bangaoharya, p. 14. 

4 R.O. Bkandsi?kar’s Report on the Search foe Sk. Mss., J887-91, p.x. 
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prove that a great king named Sudraka was known to 
old Indian tradition, which information is already 
vouched for by the writer of the Prelude to the Mrcchaka- 
tika. There Sudraka is said to have lived for one hun- 
dred years and ten days. The 5.in-i“Akbari of Abdul 
Pazal mentions, among kings of Bengal, a king ot the 
Ehatri caste named Sadhrak whose reign lasted for 91 
years ’ Abdul Fatal assigns 8418 years to the reigns of 
84 Khatri princes of Bengal ‘who kept aflame the torch of 
sovereignty from father to son in succession,’ All this 
is on its very face unhistorical The other items of inform- 
ation about Sudraka given in the Prelude are that he was 
a Ksatnya par excellence, that he performed the horse- 
sacrifice which involved him in many hostilities, and that 
he possessed boundless and resourceful energy (SfrjTtrFrftr) 
The writer of the Prelude has used the Perfect (cRf^ 
in describing Sudraka. The latter must therefore have 
lived a considerable time before him In the present state 
of our knowledge it is very difficult to exercise reservation 
in the matter of accepting such information It may be 
that Sudraka may have, for ought may turn up to the con- 
trary, come upon the swelling tide of the vigorous Brah- 
manic revival so gloriously inaugurated by the Gupta em- 
perors, The Ra^ataranginl mentions a Sudraka who was 
distinguished by eminent courage and eneigy.® Kalhana 
appears to regard him as coming after Vikramaditya. It 
is very difficult to say exactly who this Vikramaditya is. 
The contemporaneity of Matrgupta, Pravarasena II, Men- 
tha (or Bhartrmentha) and Vikramaditya, indicated by 
Kalhana, and reminiscences of which are preserved in 
Sanskrit literary tradition, makes it highly probable that 
this Sudraka may have lived about 550-600 after Christ, the 
second well-known blank in Indian history. This literary 
tradition is preserved in the anthologies of Jalhana (cir, 

1 The Ain-i-Akbari of Abdul Fazl translated by Col H 8. Jarrett. 
Vol.II,pp 144-146. 

2 ESjatarahgipI (Bom. Sk. Senes), lu. ataniia 343 — 
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13th century) SSrugadhara and Vallabhadeva Theyerae^ — 

< 

IS ascribed to Vikramaditya by Jalhana and Vallabhadeyai 
while in the Sarngadharapaddhati it is ascribed to Vikrama- 
ditya and Mentha jointly The verse occurs in the Balaca- 
rita and the Carudatta of Bhasa, and consequently the 
amusing mess ot the anthologists and the conjuctures ot 
Pischel may be safely passed over 

It may thus be seen that the Mrcchakatika of Su- 
draka had not attained that degree of celebrity in the time 
of Sana which would merit a necessary and complimentary 
reference to it in the beginning of the Haisacarita. It may 
also appear that before the Pancatantra in its two recen- 
sions was compiled, the Mrcchakatika had already been a 
popular work In Pancatantra I, the 14th and the 15th 
stanzas of the Mrcchakatika Act iv are reproduced 
Also the 90th stanza in Tantra II is a reproduction of 
Mrcchakatika iii 35 The Pancatantra in its present 
form cannot be earlier than Damodara Gupta’s® Sambhah- 
mata {ar 775 A. D.) and Rudrata’s Srngaratilaka (cir 
850 ) in as much as the stanzas ( 799 ) and 

(i. 41} occur in Tantra I 174 and Tantra 
IV 8 respectively So long as the remaining portion of 
the Carudatta of Bhasa, viz from the fifth act to the con- 
clusion, remains unrecovered, it may not be of much avail 
to interpret and discuss for the purpose of this paper the 
evidence supplied by the judicial astrology, the court-trial 
and the state of Buddhism in the Mrcchakatika. Provi- 
sionally we may assign Sudraka to the middle of the sixth 
century after Christ 
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BY F W THOMAS 

T he Sanskrit rhetoricians have, as is well known, their 
profound or subtle theories of the nature of poetry; 
and these, of which the most interesting are conoerned 
with the ideas of cifra, dlivani, and lasa, will no doubt be 
treated in due time in the promised woik of Professor 
•Jacobi A simpler matter, the training ot the poet, T pro- 
pose here to illustrate by a handful of citations, which 1 
have put together from the works ot various writers on 
Alankara. 

The limitations of the study of poetics as a means to 
the production of poetry are clearly recognized by Dandin 
( Kdvyddarsa, I 103-5 ) — ■ 

“ Both natural fancy and much reading, free from 
error, 

“ Also tireless application, are the source of this 
perfection of poetry, 

" Though there be wanting that wondrous fancy 
“ Consequent upon a quality' of antenatal impression, 
“ Yet speech, when courted with learning, 

“ Infallibly grants at least some gratification and 
effort. 

“ So away with sloth, let Sarasvatl ceaselessly 
“ With labour be courted by tlaose who would win. 
fame. 

** Men who have laboured even upon a slender gift 
“ Can take part in companies of bright spirits. ” 

This distinction of natural genius from culture, with- 
out depreciation of the latter, reappears in most of the 
rhetoricians, who commonly employ the three terms pratibhS 
‘ fancy vyutpatti ‘ culture *, anda6%crs£j ‘ practice Eudrata 
adds something of his usual precision ( Kdvydlankam, 1, 

14r-20)— 
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In the making of this { poetry ), charming through 
rejeotioiL of unessentiais and adoption of essen- 
tials, 

“A triad is employed, namely faculty, culture, anc 
practice. 

“ That whereby there is constantly in the concentra- 
ted mind a flashing of ideas in various ways, 

' And unlaboured words present themselves, is 
faculty, 

'■ ‘ Fancy,’ so named by others, it is twofold, natural 
and created : 

' From being born with the man the natural is the 
higher of the two : 

‘ Since only as a means to its own development it 
seeks the secondary, 

‘ While the created is somehow produced through 
culture as a primary. 

‘ Through knowledge of metre, grammar, arts, the 
world, words and meanings, 

* Discrimination of suitable and unsuitable, this 
briefly is culture. 

' At large what is there that it is not ? In this world 
no matter, no expression 

‘ But may be an element in poetry. Hence it, this 
second (culture), is omniscience. 

‘ Having acquired all that is knowable under a good 
poet, a good man, only, 

‘ Night and day let one having ‘faculty’ practise with 
appreciation poesy, ” 


mana’s directions ( KavyaJankara-vrtti IL 1 sqq.) are 
same effect . but, as they include dome further 
partly of a quaint character, we need not scruple to 
them here — 

Eienaeats of poetry are the worid, the Knid 

miscellaneous. 
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The world ib worldly uijage 

Tradition of words, Isiicology of meaningb, metre, 
doctrines of the arts, and of love, politics and so 
on are the sciences 

“ From tradition of words comes word-suggestion. 

“ From lexicology of meanings comes certitude of 
the import of words : 

“ Since what is not allowed is not allowable 
“ From metre comes decision of metrical doubt 
“ From doctrine of arts, realization of the essence of 
the arts. 

“From doctrine of love, ( realization ) of the pro- 
cedure of love, 

“ From polities, (realization) of policy and impolicy. 
“ Also therefrom comes ingenuity of incident. 

“ Miscellaneous are perception of aim, application, 
attendance upon seniors, trial, fancy and atten- 
■ tion. 

“ Perception of aim is aoq.uaintance with other poets 
“ Application is exertion in composing poetry. 

“ Attendance upon seniors is listening to those who 
are authorities in teaching poetry 
“ Trial is adoption and rejection of words, 

[Coiu. To this effect there is the verse — 

“ So long IS there adoption and rejection, while the mind 
wavers : 

" Once settled the word’s retention, straight Sarasvati’s 
work is perfect. 

" When the words are beyond suffering replacement. 

“ The expert in wording call that word-ripeness ] 

4 

“ Fancy is the seed of poesy 
“ Attention is concentration of mind 
“ This is by means of place and time. 

“ The place is solitude, 

“ The time the fourth watoh of the night 

48 { Bhandarkar Com. Vol.) 
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Vamana e commerLtary doet not appreciably ampliiy 
lis scheme, which, especially in the particularization, of 
ime and place, is sufficiently definite, without, however, 
omg counter to the dictates of nature No doubt there 
re night poets and morning poets : whether the former or 
le latter are meant, perhaps Vagbhata ( see below ‘ early 
ours ’ ) may help to decide 

It is, however, the Jaina writers who let us participate 
lost particularly in the secrets of the poetic studio I 
immence with the two Vagbhata’s and end with Hem- 
tiandra, who gives the fullest directions. 

The author of the Vaybhatalahkura, son of Soma, ( first 
alf of the 12th century ) expounds as follows ( I. 3 sqq. ) . — ■ 

“ Cause thereof ( i e of poetry ) is tancy, and culture 
its adornment. 

“ Application effects its abundant outflow — so the 
saying of the old poets. 

“ Furnishing suggestions of tranquil words and adap- 
tation of new matter, 

“ The flashing thought of a good poet is fancy, to- 
wards every point alert 

“ Unusual intelligence, based upon instruction in the 
doctrines 

Of words, morals, action, love and so forth is termed 
culture. 

Incessant devotion to poetic composition under a 
senior 

Is known as practice thereof we expound some 
little of the procedure. 

“ By a string of words having charm of composition, 
but void of meaning 

“ One should master in view of poesy the metres one 
and all 

Afterwards comes weight through combination, 
non-omission of visarga. 

And avoidance of failure of sandhi, these being causes 
of charm of composition. ( Illustration follows. ) 
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“ If, ow ng to inBipenencn adaptation of new mattor 
fails to preeeat itself 

“ One should practise even in conversation the art 
of giving form to meaning [Illnsiiaticm follows ) 

“ Composing another’s matter would also be practice 
in poetic usage : 

“ It is not advisable, since thereby the poet becomes 
a thief, 

“ However, in samasya { verse^filling ) a taking of 
another’s poetry may be a merit in a poet : 

“For he makes new matter joining on thereto 

“Tranquillity of mind, fancy, early hours, appli- 
cation, 

“ Ipsight into various Sastras — these are the cause of 
sensa-insp ir ation. 

“ With a view to detail of the subiect to be described 
let him acquire readiness in combining it 

“ With attributes or with sentences, such as similes 
etc. in the second half. ” 

The author suggests practice in the arts of expansion 
and compression, and notes certain conventions relating to 
the Sanskrit language and the usage of the poets ( kam- 
snngati ). 

The other Yaghhata, the son of ISTemikumara who be- 
longs to the 14th (^) century, in his Kacyamisasana gives to 
the poetic conventions (‘ absence of flower and fruit in the 
Asoka tree 'opening of the blue lotus etc in the daytime,’ 
‘ darkness that can be handled ‘ whiteness of fame and 
laughtei, ’ etc — things affirmed or ignored without regard 
to fact ) the prior place, and then proceeds to the actual 
training His matter being identical with that of Hema- 
chandra, an earlier authority to whom we hasten, we give 
only his brief text without the explanations and examples 
in his commentary { I , page 12 of the edition in the 
Kavyamala 4S ) 
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Training ib ahadow-dependence upon the poema 

of great poets, sometimes by way of imaging, 

“ sometimes by way of ‘ copy-sketch, ’ sometimes by 
“ ‘ corporeal resemblance, ’ sometimes by ‘ foreign- 
“ city-entrance ’ likeness — these in progressive sequ- 
“ ence ; dependence in one line, two, three ; depend- 
“ ence in sayings ; verse-filling and word-replacing ; 
“ practice with meaningless words and so on. 

“ Among these ‘ imaging ’ is where the sense Is the 
“same, but the form, by different expressions, is 
“ other. 

“ ‘ Copy-sketch ’ is where with only a certain 
“ amount of difference there is an appearance of dis- 
“ tinotion of the one from the other. 

“■Where even with difference of subject there is, 
“ owing to extreme similarity, an impression of 
“ identity, that is ‘ corporeal resemblance 

“ "Where the poem’s actual capital is one, but the 
“ garnishing is widely different, that is ‘ foreign-city- 
“ entrance ’ likeness.’’ 

Hemaohandra, the celebrated Jaina polygraph (12th 
century A. D. ), whose KavyanuSSsana with his own com- 
mentary has been published, like the works of the two 
Vagbhatas, in the Kavyamala series (No 71, Bombay, 
1901 ), commences with ‘ fancy * ( prahbha ), ‘ culture ’ 
( vyutpath ), and ‘ practice ’ { abhyasa ), and then goes on to 
deal with ‘ training ’ ( siksa), pp 8 sqq. — 

“ Non-mention of even the actual, mention of even 
“ the not-actual, restriction, dependence in the form 
“ of ‘shadow and so on,’ etc,, are the trainings. 

“ Of even the actual : i. e., of genus, substance, 
“ quality, action, and so on, non-mention. Of men the 
“ not actual : *. e,, of genus and so on, as before men- 
“ tion. Restriction : i. e., confining to one application 
“ a more widely applicable genus and so on. ‘ Rhadow- 
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by way of a sort of imaging painted 
“ copy-sketch, ’ * corporeal equivalence, ’ ‘ foreign- 
“ city-entrance ’ likeness In virtue of the and so on 
“ dependence in word, line etc , as may seem proper, 
“ upon another poem. In virtue of the ■ f>tc , fiUing- 
“ up verses and so on These are the trainings.” 
CJommentary ( omitting illustrative verses ): — , 

“ Shadow : % e., of the sense. Dependence thereupon is 
in some eases hy way of imaging . as is said — 
“ Where the sense is the same entirely, but the 
setting is in other expressions, 

“ That poem, not fundamentally different, would 
be a sort of ‘ imaging. ‘ 

“ In some cases by way of ‘ copy-sketch ’ as is 
said — 

“ ThrougB a moderate elaboration of particulars 
a sub]ect appears as if different ; 

“ Such a poem is by experts in the matter termed 
a ‘copy-sketch. ’ 

“ In some oases by way of ‘corporeal equivalence’ 
as is said — 

“ Where despite difference of matter identity is 
apprehended through extreme resemblance, 

“ That poem, similar by ‘ corporeal equivalence, ’ 
even clever men compose. 

“ In some cases by way of ‘ foreign-city-entrance ’ 
likeness ...... as is said — ■ 

“ Where there should be substantial identity, but 
the garnishing is widely divergent, 

“ That poem, similar by ‘ foreign-city-entrance*, 
may be enjoyed by good poets, 

“ And of these four the superiority is in ascending 
order, 

''he commentary then proceeds to illustrate the borrow- 
f a word, a line, two lines, three lines, but would not 
’■ four lines ( a whole verse ), which it describes as 
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te tteft It then deals with the borrowitig of part 
rd and of a phrase or eayixif? {uktt ) aud contmnes 

Should it he apprehended that this ( borrowing of a 
phrase or saying ) should not be advised, since 
they 'say — 

“ ‘ By lapse of time a man's other thefts may 
pass ; 

“ ‘ Word-theft passes not away even to sons and 
grandsons ’ 

“ This is met by the ‘ as may seem good ’ of the text 
‘ This man is unknown, I am known, ’ ‘ This man is 
without position, I have position, ’ ‘ The putting 
forward of this is inappropriate in him, appropriate 
in me,’ ‘ This man's words are like tonic ( guduci ), 
mine are like wme ’ ( e , our style and aim are 
different ), ‘ This man disregards the specialities 
of dialect, I regard them, ’ ‘ This is obsolete, ’ ‘ This 
had a foreign author, ’ ‘This has a worn-out subject 
( or ‘ occasion ’ ’ ‘ This was composed by a mere 
barbarian ’ — for these and such reasons you may 
' acquiesce in word-plunder and matter-plunder, so 
’ says Avantisundari. And they say — ■ 

“ * No poet-person but is a thief, no trader-person 
but 18 a thief : 

“ ‘ Without reproach he thrives who knows how 
to conceal 

" ‘ One poet is a creator, an adapter another, 

“ ‘ A coverer-up another, a developer. 

“ ‘ Whoso here in word, sense, saying, should 
discern somewhat novel, 

And copy something old, be he looked upon 
as a great poet ’ ” 

3 then proceed to deal with samasya ( filling-up 
), and the conventional ideas of poetry in detail 
e last part of this extract brings us close to the sub- 
plagiarism, that penumbra of literary craft. Litera- 
eing a traditional, social, and developing art in 
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whioli tlift new iift& to mcorportG sOhigIiow to imply tiis 
old, must alwayb include this debatable borderland It 
might be interesting to classity the eases, psychologically, 
ranging from unconscious suggestion, positive and negative 
to habitual harpyism and careers which are ‘ one long 
appropriation clause, ' or according to the object appro- 
priated, word, idea, quotation, use of a metre, subject and 
so forth Oui Indian theorist does not go far into the 
matter. It must be confessed that, though he stops short 
of ‘ I take what is good for me wheie I find it, ’ he allows 
his appropriator a fail latitude. But upon refiesion the 
reader will admit that in most of the excuses which he 
accepts there is a good deal of human nature, and that 
they have often prevailed in. practice outside of India. 

The thief proper was, however, clearly an apprehended 
danger, and his character is distinguished in a verse of 
Sana’s Har&ucanfa (Introductory Veises. 6), 

“By modifying phrases and hiding the signs of 
authorship 

“The poet, unacknowledged among good men, is 
divined a thief,” 

But he figures in prefaces seldom in comparison with 
the poet’s more usual enemies, the kheda, or hostile critic, 
and the pisuna, the envious man 

What was the object that our poet set before himself, 
and what was the judgment to which he appealed? The 
oldest writers (except Bhamaha), seem to have mentioned 
only fame (kirti) and delight ( prih, pramoda, dmmda) as 
the purpose of poetry; and herewith Dandin (I. 105), 
Vamana (I 5), Bhoja (I 3), and Eudrata (I 31»3), seem to 
be content. But before long it became customary ( see 
Bhamaha, 11 3599, Kdvyaprakasa I 3, Vagbhata II., I. 3, 
SdUtyadarpana, I 2, Eltdvali I 9, Alahkdraiekhara I 1) 
to add ‘ wealth ’ {dhana)^ * social accomplishment,’ * escape 
from ills,’ ‘ instruction,’ and generally the trimrga (profi.t, 
pleasure, virtue); later even the i.atuirsaTga (anticipated by 
Bhamaha) which adds mck^, the iiberation of the soul. 
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Tlic tnvarga or c duruarga ub a consequence of the correct 
use of words, since a single word properly used and un 
derstood is a source of all good in this world and the next,’ 
while ‘ instruction ’ is defined as like the teaching of a 
mistress (knnfatuUjatayopadesa), ‘Be like Bama, not like 
Bavana,’ in contrast with that of the scriptures and the 
sciences, which command as a lord or advise as a friend 
This reminds us of Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Charm is the poet’s 
alone’ Some writers, like Vagbhata L, (I 2) and Hema- 
candra (p 4) demur to items of the traditional enumeration, 
commonly illustrated by examples, on the ground that 
such objects are not characteristic of poetry, but realiz- 
able by other means. 

The Sanskrit poet was fully conscious of the truth con- 
tained in Horace’s verse that there were ‘kings before 
Agamemnon,’ but that their names have perished for lack 
of a sacred poet Dandin writes (I. 5) that— 

“ The image of the glory of ancient kings, through 
finding in speech a mirror, 

Though they be no longer here, itself, behold, does 
not wane." 

to the same effect Rudrata (1. v 5)— 

“ For when the fruit of their deeds, heaven, etc, is 
exhausted by time, 

“Bot even tfie names of kings would exist, were 
there not good poets.” 

and an anthology yerse runs ( Subhasitavall v. 150, cf. also 
160, 167, 186)— 

“ The hundred- weights of gold, the throngs of rutting 
elephants 

“ Bestowed by Great Harsa upon Bana’s merits, 
where are they now? 

"But his glories, limned by Bana in his flowing 
verse, 

“ These pass not, I trow, even at the aeon’s waning, 
to decay.” 

Indeed, it is plain that our poets looked in general to 
the favour of courts. Even their ‘ instraction as by a mis- 
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tresB 18 doBigned for tho Lender minds of princes and 
great men, winch might not tolerate the undiluted lessons 
of science and history Lively pictures of such, literary 
diversion at courts are familiar to us in the armising 
Bhojoprahandho and in Hemaoaadra’s Prabandha-cmtamani 
(as also in Persian iiterature). 

But the less exalted lover of literature is not over- 
looked This is the msika or sahrdaya Hemacandra de- 
fines him (p 3) — 

“The sahrdaya is one whose mind-mirror being made 
“spotless by practice in studying poetry, he has with 
“ a sympathy of heart a fitness for identifying him- 
“self with the matter described; ” 
and he adds that ‘ the poet himself, who, according to 
Bho]a’s commentator \\k.&-w\se{Sara^t;atikay,thdhharaiia^ 1. 2), 
is also a spectator {sarridjiha) of his own work, has taste 
of the sentiment {rasa) only in his enjoying phase, since 
being poet is apart from being enjoyer ’ The anthologies 
express vividly the victorious effect of good poetry, as in 
{Subhasttdvali 163, of 158 and 165) — 

“What poetry is that that should not stir the heart, 
as if it had drunk much wine, 

“ Should not by force of its sentiment thrill the hair 
even of those with minds befogged by envy, 

“ Make the head tremble, the cheeks redden, the eyes 
fill with tears, 

“Mainstay the voice intent on chanting out the 
imagined theme ? ” 

The poets and critics from whom these extracts have 
been taken were not employing a language that could be 
called dead, not even a language holding the position of 
Latin in Europe during the middle ages In a sense they 
were artificial. They were carefully schooled; they prac- 
tised assiduously, like Stevenson They appealed to an 
instructed audience; and they were competitive Hence 
we must not judge from a modern, standpoint their adher- 
ence to old themes, their conventionality in ideas and ex- 

4fl [ Bhandarkar Com. Vsi ] 
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prees odb of wh oh a small faelect on is to be found in Dt 
Otto Walter fo XJberei,riiiHmrTiwiHgm in Qudanken^ Vergleichen 
und Wendungen heiden indischen Kunstdichterni'oii Valmtkt 
bts auf Mdghn, Leipzig, 190 — ( A dictionary of such, things 
was long ago proposed by the writei of this paper) Un- 
doubtedly they made ample use o± their note-books and 
collectanea; and how many of the constant slesas, for in- 
stance, can boast a life of a thousand years ! The envious 
man is always double-tongued like the snake and has 
poison m his mouth; the king’s toe-nails are always 
polished by the jewels in the crowns of piostrate rivals; 
affection (/apn) is always redness {taga), and fame is al- 
ways whitening the heavens. This is the poetical conven- 
tion ( banqafi ), which natuiaiiy was the whole stock-in- 
trade of the poor poet (iMkavi)-, who belonged only to the 
genus ; when the great {maMli/oi) oi creative {utpadaka) 
poet makes use of such things, we must think of his 
audience, which knew them very well and concentrated 
its attention upon the new turn given to them, or the rival 
whom, as in the case of Magha with Bharavi, he was bent 
upon outdoing He is engaged upon a work of art Though 
hU lange is narrow, his fancy (piuiibha) is real and fertile, 
as any anthology will most abundantly show His senti- 
ment is not artificial or ‘complicated’, but natural. His 
work 13 , as he says, ‘a special creation free from the laws 
of destiny’ (KavijaprakUsa, I 1), and so it is not ‘life’; but 
in quality, form and content it is literature, which is more 
truly perhaps an antidote to life. 



Piia. UUVAWi SCHOOLS Ol^ AT.A NffARA 

By V V SOVANT 

J H the opening portion of Alankaiasarvasva Ea^anaka 
Euyyaka ( Manfchaka, according to Pandit T. G-ana- 
pati Shastri of Trivandrum ). before giving the view of 
the Dhvanikara. briefly reviews the opinions of Bhamaha, 
Rudrata, Vamana, ITdbhata, Vakroktijivitakara, and Bhat- 
tanayaka relating to the Bhvani doctrine to show the 
stage at which criticism had ariived before the advent 
of the Dhvani School In the present paper an attempt 
has been made to show ihat there were three schools of 
criticism before the Dhvani school appealed on the hori- 
zon, viz (1) the Rasa school, (2) the Vakrokti school or 
the school of Alankaras. and (3) the RitE school or the 
school of Gunas. 

Samudrabandha in his commentaiy^ on the Alankara- 
sarvasva thus classifies the schools of criticism-™- 

^ I gtrsi S!Tfvi- 

^ 1 3Tr%_S<3T^y|TPfl 5PCT ^ tfq’-qtl,! f^sfq ¥?f3}- 

^3=^ 3Tw??rsrl^ i 

I irf 5r?gT%5 af^spf# ^ 

I will try to show that Vakroktijivitakara may be 
included in the Alankara school, as he merely elaboiates 
Bhamaha’s Vakrokti^ Bhattanayaka, on the other hand, 
is the exponent of Bharata’s Rasa school, as will be shown 
presently So the foimei views belong to the three diifeient 
schools of criticism, obtaining before the rise of Dhvani. 

The Rasa •ichool The oldest writer extant of this school 
IS the sage Bharata, whose views we learn from chapters 
VI, vii and xviofhis Natyasastra Bharata’s conception 
of poetry is dramatic, and it is upheld by Vamana in 


1 Trivandrum Sanskrit Senes edition, page 4 2 Bhamaha li. S5 

3 iTatyasastra xvi. 118, always quoted from the KSvyamala edition 
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h 3. 30-32 and by Abhinavagnpta m bie commentary on the 
sixth chapter of the Naty^astra, where he says — 

Bharata deals with Rasas and Bhavas in chapters yi 
and vii and treats of 36 laksanas, 4 poetical tropes, and 10 
poetical excellences in chapter xvii. Of these the 36 laksa- 
nas or dramatic embellishments were later included under 
alahkSras’ or under gunas and alankaras ^ Gunas, dosas 
and alankaras were all subordinated to Rasas by Bharata.^ 
That Rasa is predominant in. poetry is seen from Bha- 
rata’s statement^-"?? f| At the beginning 

of chapter vii Bharata says — 

and Abhinavagnpta in his commentary on the same 
explains it thus — T^BT: 1 I 


The genesis of Rasa is thus illustrated by Bharata® — 

5R : < ^OTR- 

. ^.IT: I 1 spijT «(g'5ih'ilR'(’l<lsRf ifr 

5TR ^ Jlpq-: gwsrsqr 



Here we may note that the underlined 
expressions anticipate the vyanjana function of the Bhyani 
theory as also ^the bhamkatm function advocated by 
Bhattanayaka. 


The Rasabhasas do not seem to be formally recognised 
by Bharata, though he appears to have hinted at them,® as 
we learn from Abhinavagupta’s commentary Abhinavabha- 
rataonthe Ratya^astra, ch. vi, which is partially reproduced 
in the Dhvanyalokalocana We next meet with them in 
the Kavyalankarasangraha of Udbhata ( iv. 6 ) where they 
receive the designation urjasoin, and we encounter them 


1 KSvySdat^a li. 367. and Daiarupaka iv 84 with Avaloka 

2 SShityadarpapa, eh vi, p 332, Curgaprasad’s edition. 

3 ITStya^Stra, xvi, 104. 

4 Ch. vi, p. 62; ef. also Bharata tu 7 

6 Vide ch vi. 40-^^Txraflt*if 5 V frm 1 

7 Eage'23,and 66, Ifir, Sag. edition. 


5 Ch. Yii. p. 70 
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again in tlie Dhyanika-rika n 3 the first half of which 
IS attributed to SmgS,ratilaka with a diffrent line for the 
latter half by the author of Prataparudrayasobhusana ’ 

Before passing further we may note that accord- 
ing to Bharata, as interpreted by his commentator Abhina- 
vagupta, Basa was the T?ery essence of ISTatya. Abhlnava- 
gupta in explaining Natya-rasa in the concluding portion 
of the prose, jnst before verse 33 of chapter vi, says — ffT^rrm- 

Splf iTT^TPWH r!^ W i 

We also find the same in the Dhvanyaloka," where 
Anandvardhana says — UcN' 

— soil. ch iii 33, to sup- 

port which statement Abhinavagupta inhis Locana, p 182, 
cites from Bharata— Wi: ( Katyasastra, xr 

62, where we read fritr ). To depict Rasa, it is 

necessary to observe the rules of propriety ( aucitya ) and 
hence Bharata has laid down that the hero of a hfataka 
must be well known and exalted." 

Bhaxata’s iaksanas are all illustrated in the Sahitya- 
darpana under Iaksanas and natyalankaras by Visva- 
natha.* The four poetical figures are illustrated with their 
subdivisions by Bharata himself,® Bharata’ s ten poetical 
defects may also be learnt from the third chapter of 
Dandin’s Kavyadarsa, It is not so very easy, however, to 
understand very clearly what Bharata’s gunas actually 
mean. For example, Professor Hermann Jacobi'' asserted 
that Bharata’s prasada guna was identical with Dandin’s 
samadhi guna, proposing to read ‘niukhya’ instead of 
‘mukha* in Bharata xvi 95 It seems, however, that 
Bharata meant by prasada ‘a sly hint ’ or suggestion, ’ 
as illustrated by Prasannaraghava, prologue, stanza 7, 
and is thus similar to the figure Mudra of Candraloka 

1 Page 90, K P Triyedi’s edition 2 Ch. in p 181. 

3 DlivanySloka, ch iii. p. 149 ; UlPtyasSstra svisi. 10 

4 Pages 316-332, Durgaprasad's edition. 

5 NStya^Estra xvi 41-82. 

6 Z. D.M. G. Ixiv.p. 138, corrtmued footnote. 
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and KuvftlaySnanda ' My view ih based n the restatement 
of Bharats s view and its illustration m Hemacandra 5 
Alankaracudamani on his own Eavyannsasana “ Bharata’s 
ten poetical excellences are defined and illustrated, as con- 
trasted with Vamana’s and Dandin’s, in the Alankaracuda 
mani of Hemacandra, pages 195 — 300, As Hemacandra has 
largely borrowed from older works — such as the Kavyamima- 
nsa of Eajasekhara, chapters ix, xiv-xviii, Rudrata’s Kav- 
yalankara ( in Alankaracudamani, chapters v and vii ), 
Mahimabhatta’s’ Vyaktiviveka, Abhinavagupta’s statement 
of the views of Bhattalollata, Dandin, Srisankuka, 
Bhattanayaka, Bhattatota and himself {as found in his 
commentary on the sixth chapter of the Watya^astra 
in the course of the explanation of Rasalaksana) — therefore, 
I venture to think that this comparative view of Bharata’s, 
Dandin’s, and Vamana’s gunas also is based on some older 
and authoritative work, possibly the sixteenth chapter of 
Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the Natya^astra, which, 
among others, is wanting in the manuscript of the Trivan- 
drum Palace Library. 

Bharata’s doctrine that Rasa is the essential factor in 
poetry is accepted by Rudrabhatta in his Srngaratilaka i 5-6 
and in the stanzas attributed to him in the Prataparudra- 
ya^obhusana.*^ It is also accepted in the AgnipurSna,® in 
Rudrata’s Kavyalankara,^ in Rajasekhara’s Kavyamlmansa 
Kavirahasya/ as well as in Bhojadeva’s Sarasvatlkantha- 
bharana.'' So all these may be said to belong to the 
Rasa school Bhattanayaka the author of Hrdayadarpana 
( a commentary on Bharata’s Natyasastra, as appears from 
the opening portion of the Abhinavabharati ) holds practi- 
cally the same view, as may be inferred from Abhinava- 
gupta’s observations in Locana.® Professor H Jacobi 
says in the Introduction (pages 5 and 17) to his translation 

1 Vide pages 146-147, Hundyasafear edition 7 Okap 111 . p 6 

2 Page 196, EavyamSlS edition. 8 Chap v 8 

3 Pages 43-55, Trivandrum Sans. Series edition. 9 Pp. 11, 12. 15 68. 

4 Pages 90 and 334-335 in E. P. Trivedi’s edition 

5 Chapter 336 verse 33, chapter 338 verses 9-11, 

6 Chap. sn. 2, as explained by Naimiaadhu 
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of Dhvanyaloka that Udbhaia also hold lhat Rasa was 
Dredorainant in poetry, as can be sees from Ka-^’yalank^ra- 
sangraha vi 17 Now on the T7th. page ot the Nimayasagar 
edition of the same, we see that the above-mentioned verse 
IS not from Udbhata, but is a citation from some other 
writer in Pratiharendura^a’s vrtti, as it is introduced by 
Further the veise can have no logical place in 
TJdbhaia’s Compendium as Samudrabandha in his com- 
mentaiy on the Alankarasarvasva (page 4) says distinctly 
that Udbhata gives prominence to alankaias Lastly Ud- 
bhata has included Rasavat, Preyah, and Urjasvin among 
alankaras Hence Udbhata belongs to the Alankara school 
Udbhata was the Sabhapati of king Jayapida of Kasmira 
(779-813 A. D ), as accepted by Professor H Jacobi in his 
paper, On the Vaktokti and the Anhquity of JJandcu ’ 

I have spoken of the Bam bcJiooI of Bharata, because 
Bharata has made gunas, dosas, and alankaras subordinate 
to Rasa on the ground that they constitute the lacika 
abhtnaya or annbhdia, which necessariiy calls forth Rasa, 
as can be seen fiom the Rasalaksauasutra’ and also the 
definitions of anubhava ( vii. 5), and abhinaya (viii, 6) 
and its subdivisions (viii 9) Vacika abhinaya is treated 
by Bharata in chapters xiv-xx; and chapter xvi, which 
deals with laksanas, alankaras, dosas and gunas, comes 
naturally under vacika abhinaya The Dhvani school as 
well as Ehattanayaka’s Hrdayadarpana are in agreement 
vv ith Bharata on this point, and may be said to have only 
developed the teaching of Bharata, as can be seen from the 
passage from Natyasastra, chapter vii, cited above. Even 
Mahimabhatta says in Vyaktiviveka® — 

5T The only difference between the Dhva- 

nikara, Bhattanayaka, and Mahimabhatta was as regards 
the function par excellence which is operative in poetry. 

Bharata’s NatyaSastra stands at the beginning of the 
Christian era and may be much older, as shown fay 

1 Z. D. M.G. VoL xliv, page J38. 

2 Chapter vi, page 63. 

3 Page 33, Trivandruin Sanskrit Sene# edition. 
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Professor E. J. Rap&on in his article “Drama (Indian)’ in 
the Encyclopaedia ofEeligion and Ethics ’ Eudrabhatta 
feeems to be considered as the predecessor of Rndrata,® 
and Rudrata is assigned to the middle ot the ninth 
century A D by Professor R. Pischel in the Introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Sringaratilaka ( pp. 13 and 26 ), 
a date accepted by Professor H Jacobi and confirmed by 
Rajasekhara’s mention® of Rudrata’s Kakuvakrokti figure 
(Eadrata ii 16). The treatment of poetics in Agnipurarta, 
chapters 336-347, knows not the Dhvani theory at all and 
therefore its treatment of poetics is of the Pre-dhvani 
stage, like that of Rndrabhatta’s SrngSratilaka and 
Rudrata’s Kavyalankara. Further Anandavardhana cites 
two verses on page 232 of the Dhvanyaloka which are found 
in Agnipurana, chapter 338, stanzas 10-11; and chapter 
344, stanzas 14-15 Dhvani or Aksepa is given as a SabdSr- 
thalankara, while the KavirajamSrga of Rrpatunga or 
Amoghavarsa, written shortly after 814 A. X> mentions 
Dhvani as a figure of speech, as shown by Professor 
E B Pathak in his edition of the work in the Biblio- 
theca Carnatica. Bhattanayaka’s Hrdayadarpana, Raja- 
sekhara’s KSvyamlmafisa, and Bhojadeva’s Sarasvatlkan- 
thabharana are, on the other hand, all later than the 
Dhvanikara, as they all notice the views of Anandavar- 
^ana, the author of Dhvanyaloka. Mahimabhatta’s 
Vyaktiviveka is professedly a criticism of Dhvanyaloka. 


The AlahMm -school ; The oldest, extant writer of 
this School IS Bhamaha whose work, the Eavyalankara, 
as been published as an Appendix in Mr. Trivedi^s 
edition of the Prataparudraya^obhusana. Bhamaha is to 
be placed before Dandin, as shown by Professor H Jacobi 
in his article on Vakrokti above cited. Mr Trivedi also 


1 Volume 4, page 886, |§ 3 and 4. 

2 Translation of Okranyaioka, pages 56-S7, footnoote 3 

4 Vide Journal B. B. E. A. S. Vol. xi, p. 304. 
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lias collected presumptive evidence for the same in his Intro- 
duction to Prataparudriya and Bhamaha, (pp sxsii-ssxv) 
The mention of the Nyasakara fay Bhamaha in vi 36-37 need 
not disturb the above conclusion, because in the Harsacarita 
of Bana we find on page86{Nir Sag ed ) — tTr~ which 
is explained in Sankara’s Sanketa as — 

(sic Hence it follows that Bana 

clearly refers to the Nyaea on Paninisutravrtti, from 
which we can see that it was already studied in the earlier 
part of the seventh century A D by students of Panini 
Bhamaha seems to refer in iii 55 to Raghu xiv. 7-8, and 
in i 43f to Meghaduta and hence is probably later than 
Ealidasa ( who, according to Professor E B. Pathak’, 
flourished in the latter half of the fifth century A D ). 
Bhamaha therefore is probably of the same age as Bana, 
because Bhatti seems in xxii 34 to allude to Bhamaha 
11 20 Further Bhatti seems in canto x to illustrate 
Bhamaha’s figures of word and sense, in canto xi his 
madhuryaguna, in canto xii his Bhavika alankara as the 
pre-eminent excellence of composition, in canto xiii his 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Eavya and in cantos x-xiii his Pra- 
sadaguna as shown by Jayamangala thereon, which con- 
firms the same thing How Bhatti lived at the end of the 
sixth and towards the beginning of the seventh century 
A D., as stated by Professor H. Jacobi in his paper above 
referred to. 

The mam point of difference between Bbarata’s system 
and Bhamaha’s school is that while accoiding to Bharata 
the all-absorbing element of poetry is Rasa { Katyasastra 
vii 7 ), it is Vakrokti according to Bhamaha { Bhamaha- 
lankara ii 85 ), Vakrokti being the basal principle of 
all Alankaras, among which Rasas also are included 
Bhamaha’s idea of Vakrokti can be clearly understood 
from Bhamahalankara i 23, 34, 36 ; ii, 85-86 ; v 66 , vi. 23, 
in addition to li. 81-84 In vi, 23 Bhamaha characterises 
poetic speech as m/cra, and in i, 5. a poet is said to be 
‘ one who possesses Imagination. ’ From ii 81 we can see 

1 Vide his Introduction to tus second edition of Mehgbadata, p si 

SO [ Bhandarkar Com Voi. ] 
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that vakm connotes addresbing teelf to snperhuiiian 
images, which exist only in the poet s world, as becomes 
quite clear from Pratiharenduraja’s exposition ' In i 31 
Bhamaha says that all the subdivisions of poetry men- 
tioned by him in i 16'-30 are admissible to the designation 
of Kavya in so tar as they possess vol.rasixthhavokti or 
Imaginative speech In ii 86 Bhamaha says that Hetu, 
Suksma, and Lesa are not poetic figures, since they are 
not enlivened by Vakrokti. The following from Rasagan- 
gadhara® throws light on Bhamaha's position — 

I R. I ti%53n?j# s 

3tNtpt; I 

Udbhata accepts Eavyalinga as a figure ( vi. 7 ). 

The chaiming feature of a composition is called by 
Bhamaha (iii 52) the figure Bhavika, which visualises 
objects both past and future The sources of this life-like 
representation are the prespicuity of language, excellent 
acting and stiiking, exalted and novel ideas ( BhSmaha 
111 53 ). Now the prespicuity of language is the pmsodfai 
Quna oi Bhamaha ii. 3- The other factors of Bhavika ori- 
ginate in atisayokti or vakrukti ; for, according to Bhamaha 
(ii 85) objects are discovered to our vision by Vakrokti 
(Iw ), or are rendered suitable 

factors of Rasa. Both these senses seem to be justified, be- 
cause m Natyasastra chapter vil Bharata says-^%Ptl(^^T 
T^ftTctf^T^siTJrRR while Abhinavagupta says in his Dhvan- 
yalokalocana (page 308)— ^11^ 
— while explaining Bhamahas's OT 
?JRTS^ fWo^cT. Bhamaha has used vibhavyate in this 
double sense in, order that the Alankaras and the Rasas 
may both originate in Vakrokti. Vakrokti first renders 
objects vivid to the imagination, and subsequently the 
Rasas are rendered apparent ( 

1 KavySIankarasangraha. pp 40-42, Nir, Sagar edition. 

% Page 470, ^Ivyainght editioB. 
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Bhamaha iil 6 ) Tt a a further elucidated by Abhi 
navagupta's observation' in Loeana, paga 69,— ^ 

WdiWi, and by Alankarasarvabvakara’s 
observation— A ^ 

<^cn^v>|K ^ici; However, Bhamaha did not consider 
that Rasa was invariably present in a poem What must 
be present in a poem as such is Vakrokti or imaginative 
speech only ( Bhamaha i 30 ) The following observations 
of Jagannatha® shed further light on Bhamaha’s view — 

t • . I 3)^ <*rct5c(‘=Bf5q'[ilf?f ipT^- 

^5t m I i ^ %srT%: t 

-4 1 t<!Sl H 1 d'y I 

Hence J agannatha^ defined Eavy a as while 

Bhamaha’s definition' is ^rgr^f’Tl^ sETstr ^^i^^¥rrtT=FJir. 

Bhamaha does not distinguish between Gunas and 
Alaukaras, because he calls the Bhavika figure a Guna as 
well ’ This is made explicit** by his commentator thus— 

^ gviT^i'Kiyii i 

#5i^rirP} ^TJj^irffqr WdRfd 3ifei5nR@^f 
However, Udbhata (iv 2, 6, 8) differs from Bhamaha 
{ lii 5, 7, 10 ) regarding and W%r. Udbhata 

further considers that Bhavas are indicated by their own 
names, by their factors, by their ensuante, and by the 
aeoessories singly or collectively, while Rasas are indicat- 
ed by their names, factors, ensuants, accessories, and per- 
manent feelings singly or collectively ' 


Vakrokti 3 ivitakara'‘has further developed the Vakroti 


1 Page 180, KSvyaraald ed. Z Rasagangadhara, KSvyaraala ed , p 7 
3 Ibid, page 4 4 Bh3iiiaba, i 16 and i 30 5 Ibid ii'. 32 

6 Mammata, EavyaprakSsa thaptervui. pages 565-570, Zalkikar’s 

2nd ed. Vide also Alankaractidjlmarii by Heraacandra, KavyamSla, p 17, 

7 Kavyalankarasangraha pages 48-49 

8 See AlafikSrasdrvasvd p S (KavyamSlS ed ) vfith Jayaratha there- 
on, pp. 8-9 with Samudrabandha thereon, also Vyaktiviveka, pages 28 
37, 58 and 64 . and Vyaktivivefcavicara pages 16, 36, 37 and 43-44 Vak- 
foktijmtakara is also alluded to by KSmadhenu, page 6, oa Vamasa Li. 1. 
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of Bhamaha, so as to make it coyer the entire domain of 
Dkvani From AlankaravimarMni of Jayaratha,' we learn 
that Vakrokti]Ivitakara Kuntaka {Vyaktivivekavioara,pp. 
16 and 32) rejected such, figures as Yathasankhya on the 
same grounds as those of Bhamaha ( ii 86 ) 

Dhvanyalokalocana thus criticises'^ the doctrine of 
Vakrokti-if^ ^ ^ 

^ 1 3Tsr m g 1 

I 3Tl r-clcJ(Mq*-SlTf 

Vakroktijivitakara is later in age than Bhvanikara, as 
stated hy Jayaratha.’ 

The Riti school . The chief writers of this school were 
Dandin and Vamana Dandin is already shown to bo 
posterior to Kalidasa and belongs to the latter half of 
seyenth century, after Christ ^ Vamana is said to be iden- 
tical with the minister of king Jayapida of Ka^mlra (779- 
813 A u ) by Professor H. Jacobi in his paper above re- 
ferred to 

The doctrine of Rati was older than Bhamaha, who re- 
fers to the Vaidarbha and Gaudlya styles of poetry (Bha- 
maha i, 31-36) as recognised by writers on poetics who 
prefered the former in spite of many excellent ideas in 
the latter Bhamaha (i 34) says that a Vaidarbha kavya 
is merely melodious to the ear like singing, is naive, tender, 
transparent but wanting in imaginative expressions and 
charming ideas That this description of Vaidarbhl by 
Bhamaha was not off the point is seen® from the dictum — 


1 AlafifcSrasafvasva, page 8 2 Page 208, KavyamSla ed. 

3 Alahkaravimarsml, Kavyamala, p. 12 

4 Professor K. B Pathak mfu& Introduction to the second edition of 
Meghaduta, page xiii, citing Indian Antiquary for 1912, page SSt. 

5 Compare also thevrttion AlahkSrasiltra 1 2.21 and Bthlapa m 
yikramShkadevaoaritan 9. 
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— in Vamanayrtti on Alankara- 

Eutra i. 2. 11 

Dandin was the first, as far as we know, to distinguish 
between, the Vaidarbhl and the Gaudiya and to show that 
the former was for Tery good reasons adjudged the better 
of the two (Kavyadarsa i 41-100). Other writers like Ru- 
drata (ii 5-6) oonsidered that the Vaidarbhi was devoid oi 
any Samasas or compounds, while Gaudiya had the longest 
compounds This does not seem xo be the case, because in 
the Kavyadarsa i 84, which gives an illustration of Taidar- 
bhi style, there is a long compound extending over the first 
half of the stanza, although the compond is easily under- 
stood and elegant ’ Handin thus contrasts the two styles 
of poetry — 'Vaidarbhi is well-knit, intelligible, even, 
chiming, mild, compact, and heightened ; while the Gaudiya 
is highly alliterative, stiff, non-harmonious. harsh, im- 
petuous, bombastic, and exaggerated. Kanti oi heightened 
speech which, Dandin says, is a Guna of the Vaidarbhi 
style, IS thus contrasted with Atyukti or exaggeration of the 
Gaudiya .style,® This Kanti of Dandin is the Atisayokti or 
Vakrokti of Bhamaha, chastened by propriety, as we can 
see from Dh'vanyaloka and Dhvanyalokalocana, pages 
307-308 So we see that what was considered essential in 
poetry was an Alankara foi Bhamaha, while the same, 
chastened by propriety, was considered a Guna by Dandin 
Further, Dandin considered that Samadhi or metaphor, 
which he thought of as a Guna® was the all-in-all in 
poetry* and was observed by all the poets 

The ten poetic excellences were considered as the very 
life or breath of the Vaidarbhi style, while poetic tropes 
were considered as the attributes of poetry which contri- 
buted to its grace. Poetry was defined by Dandin as a set 
of words, regulated by agreeable sense or idea ® The defi- 
nition of poetry by Dandin is very close to Jagannatha’s 
definition in Kasagangadhara.® 

Dandin’s conception of Rasa was objective and was 

1 KSvyadar^a i 83 3 Ibid, i 93 5 Ibid, i 10. 

2 1 . Ibid, 85-92. 4 Ibid, 1 . 100. fi Page 4, KSv. ed. 
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tlie bame as Bhattalollata s, as explained by AbbinaTa- 
gupta in the Abhinavabharati on chapter vi of Bharata’s 
Natyasastra, where he says — 
frr^' — ■ i sijf 

^ 5i(Txi^: 1 fgsjRrf^T: ) 3r5r i^rr^r- 

;Ejrc3TT{f^)qT ^RtjWI^TRT^ ^ I 

tqr 1 srfh g 53Tfwft^: ( ^ ) 

^srrf^ i m- 

'R^JTf^t^RRT^frar ^ I i^ oqfJ|'ciTf^H'tt_ I ^ 

w !^srRt i jt (g^prr 

fr^fT <l^<^)^'=b I ^ I >(,1 ^ti'5^T»i=ic4i I rl I ft-xi'(.Hi*ii^( sic 1^- 
^HWT=i^T)ai^ qaj- 1 cT’dl wr:- 

ctTf^' ('l)^^|^’^(Kavyadar^a, ii 281), 'RT #1S €tWF 
^fsTcfTttf (Ibid, ii, 283) ^rf^.' This objective view of Rasa, 
namely that it was produced in the original hero primarily 
and in the actor secondarily, and was developed by factors, 
ensuants, and accessory feelings, otherwise remaining as 
instinct — was responsible fop the subordinate position given 
to Rasa in the Alankara school as well as the Riti school. 

It was Vamana, who perfected the system of Dandin, 
and who is considered the authority in the Riti school, In 
his Titti on Alankarasutra I i 1, Vamana says — ^nsaj-- 

Now of the two embellishers Gunas and Alankaras, Gunas 
are the essential factors of poetic charm, which is only 
heightened by poetic tropes ( Alankarasutra III, i 1-3 ) 
According to Vamana I. 2 6 ^fsRTW) ‘style is 

the soul of poetry ’ Kamadhenu^ thus explains the 
aphorism— 53rp# — eppjf gwT ^ ^t^lcT 
^ < arf^^iop^ 

^itrs^rr^ =5^, Riti 
is thus that distinct character of poetry which sharply 
separates it from philosophical writings, which are harsh 
and wanting in life as a dead body Riti is further defined 
and analysed in I 2. 7-8 as— I g^nw 


1 Vide page 57 ot the AlankaracudSraani of Hemacandra on his own 
KSvySnnsasana, where this is reproduced almost verbatim. 

£ ESvyaiankiraaUtravrtti with ESmadheuu, pp 15-16, VSijIvilSsa ed. 
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VSmana said perhaps that it was n do ibt true that we 
did not find distinct Rasa m every poetical piece, and 
hence if our investigation included into its domain all 
varieties of poetry, we must make our definition wide 
enough to cover the sphere of those varieties ot poetry 
also, which developed no Rasa He, however, emphasiaed 
the necessity of distinguishing between those characteris- 
tics of poetry which are quite essential, and those which 
are of secondary importance These essential characteris- 
tics he further divided into verbal or formal, and mate- 
rial, The verbal attributes prepare a suitable vehicle 
for poetic images, so that even a slightly charming idea 
is greatly appreciated when conveyed by the elegant 
style Vaidarbhi.’ 

Vamana made a great advance over the Alankara 
school by including Rasas among the necessary character- 
istics of poetry Dandin had allowed Rasas to be included 
among Alankaras,^ He had meant by Madhurya absence 
of vulgarity^ and did not contemplate the inclusion of 
Rasas under Madhurya as he himself explicily says in li 
392. Now Vamana, who had great partiality for dramatic 
poetry* saw that Rasas were among tjae essential properties 
of poetry and included them under Kanti ® Absence of 
vulgarity was considered as essential but was included 
under Udarata,'' 

Another improvement he made, which is also import- 
ant to note. Dandin had included Bhavika, the property 
of the entire composition, among the Alankaras, just as 
Bhamaha did in Kavyalankara iii 52-53 The Bhavika of 
Dandin { ii 364-366 ) was analysed into the Arthagunas, 
Slesa {lii. 2. 4) the fifth variety of 0]as (iii 2 2, vrtti), 
Samata (iii. 3 5), Samadhi (lii, 2 6-9) Madhurya (iii 2. 10), 
and lastly Arthavyafcti (iii. 2. 13) 

The Elti school is' given the credit of having dimly 

3 Alankarasatra i. 2 21. 4 Alankara^tra i.S. 30-33. 

2 KSvySdaria ii. 275; ii. 280-292- 5 Ibid. iu» 2 14. 

S Itid. 1 . 51, i. 62, and iL 292. 6 Ilad- iu. 2. 12. 
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perceived the tn e nature of poetry by the Dhvanlkara.’ 
The critieisra wlneh Maniraata has made on Vamansb 
view" is not very convincing ; and Mammata’s own system 
lb open to a similai criticism, as is clearly shown by 
Kamadhenu ’ The difference between the Dhvani school 
and the Elti school is thus summarised by Kamadhenu* — 

Ita ^ 

gcTT: I g ^ t grriT: \ 

3 Fi%gr ssRSfur t 

Both the Alankara school and the Guna school have 
left their impression on the Kavyaprakasa of Mammata, as 
can be seen from Mammata’s definition of Kavya ( i 4 ) 
The Kavyaprakasa is considered the standard work on the 
Dhvani system of poetics, and therefoie the commentators 
try to justify its views everywhere However, here the 
commentators have not guite succeeded in showing the 
consistency of the defi^nition ® The definition becomes 
quite intelligible when we remember that Mammata was 
influenced by Vamana (III i 1-3), although no doubt 
Mammata considered Gunas as primarily attributes of 
Easas and only secondarily of letters To a less extent 
he was influenced by the Alankara school, as he allows a 
Kavya to be devoid of Alankaras in a few cases How« 
ever Bhamaha’s Vakrokti does appear in Kavyaprakasa, 
under the name of Praudhokti' 

1 DhvaaySloka, KavyamalS edition, iii. 52, page 231. 

2 Kavyaprakasa, chapter viii, pages S71-572 (Bom. Sk Senes) Snded 

3 On Vamana ’s Alankarasutra ih. 1. 4 on pages 72-73 of the Kavyit- 
lankSrasiitravjditi, VSpIvilSsa edition 

4 Ibid, page 72. 5 Vide Zalkikar's second edition, pages 19-21 

6 Vide K3vyaprak3savytti on viu. 1 7 KsvyaprakS^a i. 4. 

8 Chapter iv. pages 160-161, as also DhvanySloka, pages 105-106 




SOME NOTES ON BHAB(tA.HA 
BY K F. TRIVSDI 


rriHE oldest writer^ on poetics whose work is at present 
available is Bbamalia. He is quoted with great rever- 
ence by learned authors like Anandavardhana, Abhinava- 
gupta, Mammata, Hemaoandra, Jayamangalakara, Prati- 
harenduraja, and others, and is given the first place 
among old Alankarikas by Alankarasarvasvafcara,^ Vidya- 
dhara,'' and Vidyanatha ^ The object of this paper is to 
make a somewhat critical survey of Bhainaha’s work® 
with a view to examine the grounds on which he is held in 
such great reverence by subsequent authors of profound 
learning 

The broad line of distinction between ancient and 
later Alankarikas is that the former attach much import- 
ance to the gunas and the alankaras. The suggested 
sense in their opinion goes simply to contribute to the 
beauty of the expressed sense, which is predominant 
Owing to this undue importance attached by them to the 
alankaras, the very works of Bhamaha and Udbhata go by 
the names of “Eavyalankara” and and “Kavyalankara- 
sarasangraha" respectively 

Bhamaha has divided his work into six pancchedas 
or sections. At the end of his work he enumerates the 
subjects that he has dwelt upon in these sections Five 
topics have been treated in six sections as under — 


1 That he is older than Dapdm is clearly shown by me m the 
Introduction to my edition of the Prataparudraya&obhutsana in the 
Bombay Sanskrit Senes and also in my article on the “ Priority of 
BhSmaha to Dapijm " m the Indian Antiquary, VoL XLII, October 1913, 


pp 258-264 
2 


i ara-® p 3. 
3 




p 30 (Bom. Sans. Series). 

4 5 ^^ *rr^ (tftcnw# i P 4 (Bom. Sans, Senes) 

5 The K^vyUlaiikara, printed as an Appendix to ray edition of the 
FratSparudra. 
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1 Kavyisartra or bhe body of poetry mGO verses 

2 Jiankar s or figaros of bpeecli in 160 verses 

3 Do^s or demerits in composition, in 50 verses , 

4 Nyayanirmya or settling the logic of poetry, in 

70 verses ; and 

5 Sahdaiuddhi or grammatical purity, in 60 verses. 
The importance of the cultivation of good poetry is 

very well shown by Bhamaha in the following verse — 

Maramata’s well known verse exactly cor- 

responds to this. The only additional idea in it is that 
noetry instructs a man gently and lovingly, like a beloved. 
In his EAuiali Vidyadhara shows that the Vedas are 
SFg^fTcl — like a lord — owing to the authoritative manner 
in which they direct the reader to follow certain rules, and 
are — having words as predominant—since even a 

slight change of words in them would be productive of sins;’ 
that mythological works are — like a friend — since 

they advise us in a friendly way, and are STWTR — having 
sense as predominant , and that lastly poetry is 
— like a beloved — since it advises us in a delicate manner, 
and is having the suggested sense as predominant, 

words and theii primary sense being both made subordi- 
nate to the poweis of suggestion. “ 

Ahhinavagupta’s remarks on the verse are 

worth reading.’ He observes that though the cultivation of 
poetry gives proficiency (vyutpatti) in arts, the most promi- 
nent fruit of its cultivation is pleasure "What is meant 
to assert is that vyutpatti or proficiency comes from 
the study or the cultivation of other works of literature 
also, but poetiy gives pleasure m addition to it The 

1 iTnfTapsrsrPCk TiATOW — SkavaH, Bom. Sans. Senes, p. 13. 

3 jpmr s^rsRWJT Ibid., p. 15. 

^ft'cTrfsiS'ori' rttfv itS 'w artr i ''3 qrvrs^ 

3w<Ti^J3;t p, 13. 
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English poet Cowper has very well expressed this plea- 
sure on the part of poets even when their work of the 
selection of appropriate words is beset with great trouble 
His excellent lines are worth quoting — 

Theie is a pleasure m poetic pains 
Which only poets know The shifts and turns 
The expedients and inventions multiform 
To which the mind resorts, in chase of terms. 
Though apt, yet coy and difficult to win, 

Are occupations of the poet’s mind 
So pleasing and that steal away the thought 
With such address from themes of sad import. 
That, lost in his own musings, happy man ' 

He feels the anxieties of life, denied 
Their wonted entertainment, — all retire, 

Bhamaha winds up his first section by similar ideas, 
comparing the work of poets to that of a garland-makei, 
in as much as both have to take up what is good and re- 
ject what is bad and to select pioper places for propei ob- 
jects His concluding verse is — 

Lord Macaulay in his Essay on Milton expresses the same 
idea when he speaks of the magical influence of poetry He 
says — “We often hear of the magical influence of poetry 
The expression in general means nothing ; but applied to 
the writings of Milton, it is most appropriate. His poetry 

acts like an incantation Change the structure of ihe 

sentence, substitute one synonym for another and the whole 
effect is destroyed ’’ This felicity of expression — the 
unchangeableness of words — is what Sanskrit writers 
on poetics call maitrl, sayyn, or pnla, Vidyanatha’s defini- 
tion of sayya is — 

5{T I jRiT® p 67. 

It is the repose of words In their mutual favourable- 
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nesa like the repose of the body in a bed- The mutual 
fnendship of words so close that they cannot bo replaced 
by their synonyms constitutes what is called sayya. Malli- 
natha' esplains it as under — 


SR# 53f53p% 11 


Here we cannot replace tilsRpr by siw~3pr 
RcTHf RW?i^}7fr3Tf : I 


This is one sort of palca., tiz. sabda-puka or maturity 
of expression that comes from a long study of good poetic 
works. But this felicity of expression, rUg-t’tdagdhatU as 
Bhamaha calls it, is useless without a high poetic powei, 
which comes very rarely to some one only fiom poetic 
genius of a very high order. By itself it is like possessing 
wealth without modesty and night without the moon-— 

^ ^FT SRT ^ I 

^ 5 ^5rra[% ^ ii 


Thus what is wanted in poetry is not iabda-pUkq alone but 
artha-paka also is a#iT?:»ftf^~depth of sense It 

is of various sorts, of which aud are men- 

tioned by Vidyanatha (srar® p. 67)— ' 

5if4R«llATrr f|wr i 

ajspRT^ toPSPtW 11 

These varieties are brought about by different tastes of dif- 
ferent poetic sentiments, like varieties of food Without 
prahbha or poetic genius such a charm in expression and 
sense and cannot be brought about, and 

Bhamaha therefore very rightly says — 


^ § 5 PId ^15 I 

That is, pratibhd, is absolutely necessary for the com- 
position of poetry ; it is found rn some one only, and in 


1 Tarala on the Ekavah pp. 32 — 33. The following verse of Mallr 
nBtha describing the rise of the moon seems to be from tus 
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him also not at all times Jt is only in a few 

happy hours, when a man ia fired by poetic genius of a 
superior kind, that he is able to compose what deserves to 
be called poetry, 

Mammata also places pratihha which be calls sakti 
as the first and the most important of all the requisites 
for the composition of poetry ^ Now pratihha. is defined 
as intelligence that buds forth in new and newer sprouts 
The verse which defines it, defines also kavi and kcvya. as 
under — • 

am w ! 

II 

rRq ^ 'PfoSfTg'’ , p 3 

In the opinion of the above writer a poet is one who is 
stilled in the description animated by poetic genius ; and 
his composition is known as poetry. Though Bhamaha, 
like the above author, attaches much importance to 
pratthha, he does not ignore other essential requisites of a 
secondary nature for the composition ot poetry He men- 
tions them in the following vemes — 

iFcl53rr: ('?) II 

^ cfQliqiyjiuii 

<1 5. '5-3 « 

Thus one who desires to be a poet must know words, 
prosody, powers and senses of words, mythological stories, 
the world, arguments, and arts ; he must also wait upon 
poets and study the works of others. 



1 Ccongare- 






The singular form shows that fksDirrr and arwTU are the 

combined causes for the composition of poetry. 


2 Bhattodbhatta, who has composed a commentary called ^ASsHaAa- 
vtvarana, explains the word srtinrK as ?r^r*Tfi('4TfRf^EgTVKr 1 

p. 10 Should it not be explained as sftpuuuftvrWFFTt 1 
t ^ 1 For as I shall show further on 

BhSmaha is not — one who does not believe in the existence 

of the suggested sense— as MsHm5tha puts him down in his Tarala on 
the Mkamlh 
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In bus 911 th ullaga in which Mammata eiamines tht 
characteristics of snbda-cltra atlA <iitha-ciira poetry— as tc 
whether there is any charm of sense in a snbd(t-citr<! poen 
or any charm of words in an artha-citra poem — he assert, 
that there are both the charms in both kinds of poetry, bnf 
that in a sabda-atra poem the charm of sense is subordinate 
to that of words, while in an artha-citra poem the charm ol 
words is subordinate to that of sense In support of his 
statement he quotes the following verses of Bhamaha— 

» 

^ f?r?f ^ WRf ti 

^iST!^irw=hK^<i^iRg 54 5 11 1 

These veises are quoted by Mammata without the name 
of the author. SarasvatTtirtha rightly attributes them 
to Bhamaha , while Vivaranakara is wrong in ascribing 
them to Dhvanikara- In these Bhamaha sets forth the 
views of some old Xlankarikas. Some writers on poetics, 
says Bhamaha, have mentioned RVpaIca and many such 
figures as ornaments of poetry ; because even the hand- 
some face of a lady does not look splendid if it be 
devoid of ornaments Others, however, consider R^paka 
and other figures to be external. They desire the charm- 
ingness of nouns and verbs to constitute an ornament of 
poetry. This they call hausahdya — felicitous expression 
In their view charmingness of sense is not so pleasant 
But in our view both are to be accepted ; because there 
are two sorts of figures ■ those that adorn words and those 
that adorn sense Bhamaha is of opinion that words 
and sense both constitute the body of poetry^ — 

(ix 16} — and not words alone. Dandin and Jagan- 
natha attach undue importance to words. The former 
defines poetry as— while the latter a$ 

Mammata follows Bhamaha 
and considers word and sense both as constituting poetry 
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The following veibe from Bhamaha i& quoted by many 
writers such as Anandavardbana, Mammata. and Hema- 
candra — 


Here mkiokti means a charming and suggestive expres- 
sion It is synonymous with which Bha- 

maha uses in defining the figure A ftsuyokti — 

SI5TT ii ’ , 1 


which says that when words are used in an ordinary manner 
m which people in general without a poetic turn of mind use 
them, there is no omatrija, no charm, and consequently no 
figure of speech It is only when they are used in a charming 
sense, in an extraordinary manner which remotely suggests 
something very charming, that we have what we call a 
figure of speech. Vaiuinja of word and sense which Bha- 
maha means by laktokfi is essential to constitute an Alan- 
kEra. He says — 

and also further on— 


Abhinavagupta explains this ( p. 208 ) as under- 


According to later wi iters on poetics the figure Afi~ 
sayokti is found under one of these five conditions • (1) 
when things different are described as not different 

) ; (2) when the object under description is conceived 
to he another than what it is, in other words, when things 
not different are described as different ; (3) 

when connection is described between objects where there 
is no connection (4) when non-connection 

is put forth between objects where there is connection 
and (5) when the sequence of cause and 
effect is reversed Bhamaha does not like to enter into 
minute divisions and distinctions. Of the two instances 
of this figure given by him, the first, via. — 
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corresponds to the figure Saman^a of Mammata ; and the 
second, viz — 

^ 3)^ %I%^ 'F^fTTL'l^fuRrl^HiC I 

corresponds to sr^T^nTrRT^rf^ of Mamniata or sra^^sf^lWsP^T- 
of Alankarasarvasvakara The latter is a broader 
division and comprehends the former as observed by Malii- 
natha in his Tarala.’ Hemacandra remarks that since 
in almost all figures, we have Atisayokti, it is unnecessary 
to take Mlhta, EkavalU Nidarsana, etc as quite separate 
figures—^ gr^wra5fiTWTNTn%'^ ^ 

|?r^, p. 367 'But this 

view is not proper ; for if it be accepted, it would do away 
with the necessity of many other divisions of figures, such 
as Samasokh, Ak$epa, and Paryayokfi. Nay, such an 
Atisayokti is found even in Uparnd and Ulpreksd, as Bha- 
maha himself explains — 

’«4P=f^ WfrT MF3r: li 


What is meant by Bhamaha is that vaicitryu or charm- 
ingness of expression is necessary to constitute a figure 
When this charmingness is extraordinary it makes up the 
figure called Ahsayokti. Thus in Ahkiyokti, there is always 
a vya'ngya — remotely suggested sense — which is charm- 
ing Though this kind of charming suggestiveness of 
sense is found in many figures, still their varieties are 
based upon an additional charm peculiar to each figure- 


1 i mmi (gw- 

sr^rafwr ?*rTg;' sromflnl-ssf. nw vr 

nerairr wra; i g apf- 

'pcs'tiittw nvmicr fil’ vrora; i 

vr nTW«iw ipr i 


eiHiwi' j 


wrr fturv ^iirar ^eq^— p. 2S7 (Bom. SaiiB. SeriesJ. 
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Premaeandratarkavag^sa’' also after quotirig Bkamaka’s 
and another verse to the same effect by 
another authority, viz ~ 


ItT^'JITffr 3TW>T %fT (! 

very rightly observes — 

=H#5[Tf?I^I%r[sT?T^siy tf { ^ • \ 

From the follo’wmg remaiks- of Anandavardbana it is 
clear that Bhamaha is not '■■q^*n^qT^ or one who denies the 
existence of as Mallinatha considers him to be — 
^qn^jfncjrfepfriTR?!.^ 

'=ll I ^ Wd ^ tratSdii 

I ci??rTsrra^Ri-^i(’hEmM i 

Furtheron, p 211, it is lightly observed — 

g:|an ^ gsror m ^ a^iwrofe- 


It is because there is no t'uktokti in them that Bhamaha 
rejects Beta, SuLbtna, and Lesa as hgures, though they are 
accepted by others — 

a^rssr ha: t 

The word in this verse clearly shows that 

according to Bhamaha’s opinion words first express the 
primary sense and then the remotely suggested sense (=i^T- 
<§i^;cz|f¥nqTg In other words, the remotely suggested 

sense does exist; but it is subordinate to the primary 
sense. Bhamaha thus comes under the class described by 
^.nandavaidhana as P- 

on this (p. 10) ia.>oleAr“-^^ ^ 

^ ^ 5nfiii%g:F)«nfh ?yq-j?3n 

^ ^ qf^q?x;q%Tfi51y-W’^^ ^ I 

The following are a few of the excellent verses, which 
are Bhamaha's own composition given by him as illustra- 
tions — 


1 Kavyadarsa, Premacattda's edition p 233. 
3 Dhvaayalok^ pp. SPt-iOS. 
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3 11 ^ 

^cT f^R^T ^ 5^ ) 

f| 3^1^^ smrorfT^: ■=*.. 

3i7^Rcr^ 3ff^ ifflwr n <i'=' 
siwtr ^n%i: s 

m^TTT ?Tfn32j 3jT3 w \- 

35t^ 3IRT- t 

^ ^ II '?'= 
q=^frn#^Tsi^ i33T3f^ I 
'TrRiir^ ’itTnrr n ^ 

^fr^: qp ^T^?2r5I^‘ If 

Unlike tlie later writers — Dandixi, Varaana, and Bhoja, 
who accept ten. <jii>^<is or poetic merits, Bhamaha betrays 
higher taste and critical faculty by accepting only three 
madhurya, oja$, and prasUda. Mammata follows him and 
accepts these three only, stating that the rest aic included 
in them Of these madhurya is defined by Bhamaha^ as-~ 

^ SFlfrtfiWTsf ^IJTsq- 1 '^. ^ 

Mammata and Hetnacandra take objection to this de- 
finition They state that a poem with praaada Is also 
sravija ; so the definition is open to the fault of ahoijaii — 
gjfT^ swRraWn i , 8 68 
irrfw 55i^p3t 3 3 !?i5^rgn ' jR7T?%?fn ifs3rm% i 

— spr-jui^o, p 201. I think that there is not 
much force in this objection ^ravya means pleasant to 
hear; the adjective 3l%efRn^ prevents the uUvynpti 
of the definition to ojas which has samdHuhMlyaHtva. 
Prasdda is the simplicity oi lather lucidity of a poem, 
so great that it may be grasped even by women and 
children. Mammata has made the degree of pleasantness 
clear by stating that this poetic merit Is the cause of the 

1 PradlpakSra m his commentary attributes tins definition to one 
Bhaskara—rrr^^T^g- srw^ W p. 3S9. 
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melting of the mind ( It i& said that there are only 
three conditions of the mind generated by nine poetic 
sentiments, They are ’ Idiuti — melting or dissolution of 
the mind as on hearing a poem suggestive of the senti- 
ments of love, grief, and tranquillity; 2 vistara — expansion 
or firing up of the mind as on hearing a poem suggesting 
the sentiments of valour, wrath, and repulsion; and 3 
vikdsa — the budding forth of the mind as on hearing a poem 
suggestive of the sentiments of humour, wonder, and 
terror. 


The definition of prasada as given by Bhamaha is far 
superior to that of any other writer, Mammata included I 
give the definitions of Bhamaha and Mammata below, so 
that the reader will at once see the superiority of the foi- 
mer to that of the latter — 




?rrwi= tTW^rf ti 3<JTr JirT: u ^ 

Bhiimaha’s verse shows that a poem with prniuda nmst 
he such as can be comprehended by all, from the learned 
right up to women and children Simplicity ai>d lucidity 
are acknowledged by all nations to be the first essentials 
of excellent poetry Out-of-the-way words and involved 
constructions must be shunned. That Bhamaha is very 
strong on this point is evident from the following addi- 
tional verse — 




by which verse he expresses his displeasure for artificial 
poetry like pralielika. Srivatsanka-misra ( 10th century ) 
in his Introduction to yamctkarcttnukaTa attributes this 
verse to Bhamaha Theie is a verse In the Bavanavadha 
of Bhatti where almost the same words occur, though the 
idea is quite the reverse It is as under — 




^ trqr 11 

Unlike Bhatti, Bhamaha is of opinion that poetry shohld 


m 
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be BO lucid that it might be understood by all not by the 
learned alone 

The instances given to illustrate figures of speech are 
mostly Bhamaha's own composition' and the oases where 
he has borrowed them from other authors are clearly 
acknowledged. That Bhamaha was a man of independent 
views and did not like to slavishly endorse the views of 
others is evident from the concluding verse of the third 
Paricoheda— 

That Bhamaha at the same time knew and consulted a 
good many writers on poetics is evident from the names 
of the ancient writers quoted by him,^ writers so old 
that their names, except that of Medhavin, are not found 
in any works available to us Many other writers are 
alluded to under the words anya, apara and kin&t.^ 
Notwithstanding his vast erudition, sound scholarship 
and independent judgment, Bhamaha had no pride, as is 
clear from the following — 

^ =^TfiFiTi^ ^ a#Efcf i 

And it is these virtues that have been chiefly instru- 
mental in his being held in high esteem by subsequent 
writers of great learning and sound judgment. 


1 Compare UVT sff SSST ^TTOf#'! ( 

2 Thus m 2- 19 ; 2. 45 ; 

after 2. 47 ; after 2. 58, kvTI'l%%n%llHT 2. 88 ; 

3. 10 etc. 

3 Compare— qyrfj cFPU i ?, 

*TT^^ R5iai<!i4K gSiw; ii ^ « 

tf. % 

S3Wl^5[T|U%^i^ittEa’- W V, 7? 


Technical Sciences 



Ajn Ai LL.Wl MjeULUAIi MANUSOEIPT FHOM 
■A8TIRN TAN 

By A. F. RUDOLF HOBRNLE 

'This paper deals with two extracts from a medical 
* manuscript discovered, with other manuscript trea- 
ures, by Sir Aurel Stein in the “ Cvess of the Thousand- 
Buddhas” near Tun-huang, during his second tour of ex- 
ploration in Eastern Turkestan. A full account of his 
discoveries in that locality may be read in the second 
volume of his Mums of Desert Cathay, pp. 159 ff. 

The manuscript is written on thick coarse paper, and 
consists of 71 folios It is arranged in the fashion of an 
Indian pothi, except that the circlet surrounding the string- 
hole through which the binding cord is passed m the case 
of the pothi, is here a mere conventional survival, there 
being no string-hole. The folios measure 11| x Zi inches, 
with five lines of writing m black cursive Khotanese script 
The writing is guided by faint straight lines, and bounded 
by similar straight lines on the right and left, which mark 
It off from narrow lateral margins, about half an inch wide 
The folios are numbered, in the usual way, in the middle 
of the left margin on the obverse sides ; but they have also 
a second numbering on the same side within the blank 
circlets, above mentioned. The maiginal numbers run from 
44 to 116, and the interior numbers from 1 to 71 This shows 
that the existing manuscript is merely the continuation of 
another which is missing. What the subject of this missing 
portion, on fols. 1 to 43, may have been, is not known, 
though of course the probability is that it was also medical. 
In any case, the salutation formula with which the exist- 
ing portion begins on fol. 4A as well as the interior number- 
ing which begins with 1, shows that the preceding missing 
portion, whatever its subject may have been, must have 
contained the text of a separate treatise. Clearly what 
exists is a portion of a collective pothi. How much more 
that pothi may have contained is also unknown; for the 
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last existing folio does not give the conclusion of the trea- 
tise to wh3ch it belongs 

In three respects our manuscript possesses a special 
interest, In the first place it is of a secular character, 
containing a series of medical formulae for the cure of 
various diseases, while most of the other manuscripts, or 
fragments of manuscripts, discovered in JS. Turkestan, have 
a religious character, containing portions of the Buddhist 
Canon. Secondly, it is written in a hitherto unknown 
species of Iranian language, which up to the middle of the 
8th eentuxy A,T) was spoken un the territoiy of Kbotan, but 
since that date has fallen into utter oblivion. Thirdly, it 
is written m a peculiar cursive script which, for the pur- 
pose of secular use, developed in the Khotan territory from 
a type of the Gupta script introduced from India along with 
Buddhist religious literature What this cursive Khotanese 
script looks like may be seen from the accompanying 
Plate, which shows the obverse and reverse sides of the 1st 
and. 21st folios of the manuscript. For further information 
on the subject of language and script the Introduction may 
be consulted to the First Volume of my Mifnnscript Bematn'i 
of Buddhist Literature in Ensterri Turkestan ; also chapter 
III of the Introduction to my edition of the Bower Manus- 
cript, reprinted in the Indian Antignarp, vol. XLII, where 
all needful references to other books will be found. 

A further point of interest in our manuscript is that, 
in addition to the Khotanese medical formulary, it contains 
the original Sanskrit text of the work from which it is 
translated, almost verbally, into the Khotanese language. 
This circumstance furnishes us with a very useful key to 
the understanding of such Khotanese words of secular im- 
port, as naturally fall outside the range of Khotanese 
translations from Buddhist religious literature. 

The original Sanskrit text is written in an exceedingly 
barbarous type of that language, which presents problems 
of its own. Neither the name of the treatise, nor that of 
its author is disclosed in the surviving portion of the work. 
That portion contains many formulae which cannot be 
traced in any of the Sjaiskrit ' medical kreatasns of India, 
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known to me, oertamly not m tlie three standaid works of 
Caraka, Snsruta and Vagbhata, The first formula, quoted 
in this paper, is an example of this class. But it contains 
also a few formulae which can be identified in Indiaa 
standard works ; and of these the second formula, quoted 
in this paper, is an example This formula is the so-called 
Tryusana-ghrta, which occurs in the chapter on Cough 
(kasa) in the Caraka-samhita, as printed by Jivananda in 
his first edition of 1877, on p. 732 It occurs also on fol. 3206 
of the famous Nepalese Ms. of K s. 303, or A l) 1183, the 
oldest known manuscript of the Samhita, and on fol. 5516 
of the Tubingen Ms 458 of the 16th century A D. The 
chapter on Gough is one of those which were added to the 
original treatise of Caraka by the Eashmirian Drdhabaia, 
whose date falls somewhere in the 8th or 9th century A D 
( see my Studies tv. I-ndian Medicine, Part I, p 16). Fer his 
additions, as he himself admits, Drdhabaia utilized a num- 
ber of then existing treatises ( see ibid, p. 2 ) It does not 
seem impossible that he knew and utilized the Sanskrit 
medical formulary which in our manuscript is translated 
into the Ehotanese language. If he did so, he did naturally 
(at hjs time of day) “ edit ” the formulae which he extracted 
in that fairly correct Sanskrit in which they now appear 
in Caraka’s Samhita. This hypothesis is more probable 
than the other that the author of the Khotanese work 
turned the fairly correct Sanskiit of his original into the 
barbarous Sanskrit of his own composition The use of 
barbarous Sanskrit points to a rather early date. Early 
Buddhist writers, as existing Mahayana treatises show, 
were not capable of writing good Sanskrit A medical 
writer, moreover, without much Brahmanic culture, wrould 
naturally write a more or less barbarous Sanskrit.' In 
fact, such writers would employ what may be called a 
northern vernacular Sanskrit on a linguistist level similar 
to the vernacular, now known as Pali. Thus, like &e 

1. Anotlier good example of such barbarous Sanskrit may be seen 
in a fragment of an astrological treatise, edited by Pr. Thomas in 
VoL I of my Mcmuscript Seniatns of Buddhist Bitercctui'e Turkestan 
^. 121 . 


53 IBbandarkar Com.VoI.! 
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latter, the northern vernacular drops final consonants, as 
indadua (dadyat), V&li dajjd (fol 44 inserts super- 
fluous anusvaras, as m mm&a ( fol. 44 ) for wsa; and 

admits a great variety of changes in vowels, such as 
vclrana (fol 44 a'^) for vdrirm, saidha {fol 44 for Siddha, 
hUkumasyam (fol. 445^) for kumkuniasya, tvacisya, (fol. 44 ) 

for tvacasya, baudhasya (fol. 45a^'^^) for buddhasya, etc ; the 
change of a for i, and U. for u being particulary frequent, 
(On the usages of Pali, in all these respects, see Kuhn’s Pali 
Grammar, pp. 21 ff., E. Muller, pp. 3 ff, 21 ff ) Such con- 
siderations tend to suggest that our Sanskrit formulary is 
a very early composition of a Korth-Indian medical man, 
who, to judge from the salutation {namo Buddhasya) in the 
mantra on fol must have been a Buddhist, though the 

salutation formula at the head of his treatise (fol, 44 a^) is 
of a more neutral character, as would befit a layman. But, 
no aoubt, the barbarism of the original treatise has been 
much aggravated by the carelessness, or illiteracy of the 
scribe who copied the existing manuscript, and who in- 
troduced numerous senseless blunders, such as hecaindad 
(fol. 44a*^)forA:ec!a*d ( l^^cid), kuUasyaiiol 446’*^) for kustam 
[kusthadi) ca\ hilvd, (fol 64o^) for etc. They are all, 

noted in the foot-notes to the two extracts ; but some of 
them, for the present, defy correction, and thus impede the 
reading and understanding of the test. What adds to the 
difficulty in such cases is that the scribe is peccable even in 
copying the corresponding clauses of the translation into 
his own native Khotanese language, so that the student is 
forsaken in respect of help from either side, Sanskrit and 
Khotanese. This happens, c. g., in the opening passage 
of fol. 44ai-“. In fol. 44£t^'^ the scribe has missed out a 
syllable in rbHam for harbUam, in fol. 64 he writes Ui 
for sail, etc , Other difficulties are created for the student 
by the scribe s occasional confounding of two aksaras of 
similar shape, such &spha and ha, in vithsapapha (fol. 44ff^“) 
ioT vim&dpafm, or ya and yha, in pirayatta (fol, 46 for 
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prraghatta (praghnia) etc and by hie inordinate pro- 
cljTity to insert the anusvara in and out of season, as 
mupanryampm i (fol. 44 foruparyupari, narnladamsyam 
(tol, 44 for naladasya, etc. Occasionally, also, he inserts 
a superfluous r, as in kumtkumna (foL 44 5^ ) for IcuniJmma 
pUrttand (fol 456^"'') for putand ; gkrrattdrthi (fol. 64 ) for 
ghrraltdtti {ghrtat) In addition, there are for the student 
certain pitfalls inherent in the Khotanese cursive script, 
especially the difficulty of distinguishing between n, nn, and 
g ,tt(isya ( fol. 45 a } ) for tasya, and nnasya ( fol 47 ) 
for 7!OSJ/a are written exactly alike ; likewise between long d 
( distinguished in this paper typographically by accented 
d) and u; e g., niidmttpola (fol 446^^^) for nlluttpala {nlldt- 
pala)} Other difficulties of this kind are peculiar to the 
cursive script of our manuscript; such as the practical 
identity ol the symbol for virama with the symbol for 
Thus the apparent in fol. 44a^, bhavatte in fol 44 a^, 

ghrrattdtU in fol 64 a^,) really represent saddham, bhavet, 
ghrattat, etc. 

A striking pecnliarily of our manuscript is the total 
absence of the well-known double dot which indicates a 
sound intermediate between a and ^ (or ^). It is one of 
the distinguishing marks of the ordinary Khotanese script 
and language ; yet, in our manuscript, it is totally absent. 
To what cause this neglect of the double dot is due, whether 
to a mere personal whim of the scribe, or to a peculiarity 
of some local dialect, or linguistic period, is not apparent 
at present It has not been observed by me in any other 
Khotanese manuscript. 

The arrangement of the following two extracts is as 
follows: (1) a romanized transcript of the text its Sanskrit 
clauses being printed in italic type , (2) a restoration of the 
Sanskrit portion into ordinary popular (not classic) Sans- 
krit, (3) an English translation of the Khotanese portion, 

1 See luy ortiole in Journal. BAS., 1915, p 487, 
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FIRST EXTRACT 

[Fol, 44 a 8addkami} namau brrahmane-^ aurga tta 
brrahmam hSAa,!— namau saidhuvuid yddhardnmdm- au.Tga 
tta saidhavaidhyidaram rasana halai^ bhagavdm brrasmi^^ 
ttarcma* [“] jasta bey si ttatta live si ttu tta mahajsa 
^‘brrTinu^ tta^ caksydiume Jiwkant^ survamtha=-i>a,ia 
hvamnu tta harbaisa padya=ye kecainda}^^ d' agada simte^ 
=:cabtire heca'' agade : ja/nbuduipe vitnsdpapbd- jaititnlsi 
bipa® him^akye — uixunrijampan sorvi «cZ^‘^uskattau^^skatta 
rbi^arii” agadam niyamfLa=aAa/J/, oaksyammi ttabW^ brrunu 
^ayse tfca bvainnu tva ^a—patapdamsyam catvdre'} par- 
apilava tcau ma,^ camgyi = catcUmu namladamsyant ca 
= toahau raacamgyi gamdlianalamdha = camdanasijani^^ 
a/^i.a/'i=;eaindam teau maoamga=mti>dmw agard}^ bhavatte ’ 
fccahau 

1 Read saddham, and 1 5, bhavet 

2 Interpunction is made here and elsewhere by a single or doable 
comma ( prone ), or by a single or double dot ( like visarga ), correspond- 
ing to the modern single or double bar, a double bar, in addition to the 
double comma, however, occurs on fol 45 ah Where the Ms. omits 
interpunction, it is added within square brackets. 

3 Reading of ttarvma very uncertain, 4 Corruption of varmm. 

5 Omit both iiit and Jivakani; the former is a Khot. intrusion, 
the latter does not occur in the Khot. version ; both are in esiceSs of the 
metre, 6 Bead kecaid, om. ttda. 

7 The original in the Ms. seems to have been samte, afterwards 
altered to simte 

8 Apparently a total blunder for home ; da and tiia are not unlike 

ill cittsiye script ; hence in tev I 6 probably maraysai to be read for 
carajsat, 9 Perhaps read bt^a 

10 Read sarin (saruc?3w) , the interpunction is misplaced, and 
?o turned into the Khot, pronoun ?5 

11 Bead Aarbiiam. 12 Bead iad, 

13 Insert ca to satisfy the metre. It is inadvertently missed out by 
reason of the following ca of mtvnn Similarly in rev. ! 1 read yBfeo, 
its tea being missed out by reason of the following tea of tcahau, 

14 Orig. reading was agare , afterwards altered to agara. 
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[ Fol. 446 V- niacamgi agara hami - tiacisyapi ^am^ 
catvari = tvaca pa toahau maeamga^cafuam kUkuinasyam 
ca tcahau macamgyi kumrkumma fta^^m syaghrrana- 
khasydpi = ttii padi Tyaglirranaka sai = dadya, blidgam 
catm&tiyt =-hsmTa.mnsitcavi macamga ■= pam+^ maufpalam 
ku'ita&ya^ = pamjsa nia’-^’-caroga nilamttpala u kausta = 
htravirani ca amstamaUii hiravi hasta macamga = pariua 
sUksmelayd dadya = pamjsa macam* macam^'^ga sukamila 
h.nr^xnna,~-bhagd suttalita^ hhtmsaka^ = nasina huvaraa- 
vatta arvi vljam =- imnny’’ aftamna ^aioumni-y ttabun 
arvi harbisa = pipayayi'^ idi'ana saha = ucajsa hamtsa = 
ttattra viamttrapada simdhai carajsai pirmattam simda- 
Tamda “ 

[Fol 45a biTunU vaksydmma Jltxikani ~ pa cveva 
hvamfium tta vatcam tatta arvi Sana u sa, agada = II 
tadyatha kisi kiii kisa Innibi hili hiltui iiamav}^ baudkasya 
simdhyanittU matntttapamddmm^ svahd = aga ttayi ttau’vr 
= sa vi]a caam tva agada suhye = imt mamftram uddhan: 
tta amnayarada^^^ sa mamdrra hvanai = sacabarnUhjfma butm 
“surai vl hnysanau tta hainaiii£a[ = ] vasvi samahye = si 
tvava nasamni [ = ] pu^yapauge/ia}'^ budarndm^^gvisa nak- 
sattra vira bvamma ya vljina = sa tiri = ttasya karma- 
guna krraitsnd = ttye agadi hlyi kira bvimjsi aha^rinaka 
-brrunu vaksydmma Jlvaki = pu aysi tta hvamnum Jiva™ 
sarvaraugaprrasamanl-iLaYhlkam aebain nasiimnaka=5a?K5 

{Fol. 456Psa gagattdttama}-^ = bambioaisasaihsa ag^da 
plrraattama hvava puvimstbartai tta bvamnam = yisu 

1 Bead ca 

3 Ca, having been inadvertently omitted, is inserted below the 
line, and the place of insertion marked above by a cross ; similar oases 
are m £oL 456'^ and fol. 46a'^. 4 Omit one wiacajii. 

3 Bead kU^tam ca. as required by grammar and by Ehot version 

5 Road satuhta. as shown by Eiot hUvamavatta 

6 Read hhtihsak (bkisak) to satisfy metre. 

i Read dracyamnny (droa^ont) as required by metre and Shot, arm, 

S The aksara ya is imperfectly formed , perhaps the reading pipayi 
is intended, i o. ^payet for p&yayet. Its Khot equivalent is omitted, 

9 In order to satisfy the metre (if the clause is part of a vnese) two 
Kyalibles have to ho omitted, reading either ■ma'tdrUm or jmrISbi. 

10 Blundered tov jagatt&ttama. i,e. vernaoular Sfcr jagata and nlfasia. 
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rqausu bhtm^ajifa t- 1 kfimmySm aoMm^* vl sa arva I . diva 
gamdhayiksihu^ =■ jasta gamdhavvi yaksa -^p^ritta ddrum- 
na mksasU, -= prriyi blysamnS raksaysi = ^^^sarvabhuttava- 
MribU = harbtsam buvajam acham -vlTA—lalahtn^ upaye = 
si agada hamdrrauja plBilyain’''^S.a = samrnyaiti sarminttdn- 
fia. nasamaramjsa harbimsa vittiia = purttand krratttavi- 
dhaka = bavau*^ kufa hira — khdkhau^da sviva sdihmyatt ~ 
cinumjsa* patca bimsa nasamari = prraMya« ca suddrana^ 
[ = J kammara jsamxia ttagrrateouYlhi Jysamna = sam® 

[Fol 46®]^ suprrayattdr tham^ = harblsam pabijammi 
udasayi = agacffi so?nBc?a/iy®#i“ ■''sa agada hvava sii= hala 
hcdaisu sawyUhttaM [ = j^^cu balahala binaskva ide = OTsapj- 
ttasu. ddrdya'’ = ou va. eba ttrraiksa bial = pitta slttamia 
ttauyma: khaSamna^^^ pvayi ucana == cavitti^ narava- 

5a?ft = ttani tbyau vinabe hamare — bunamdcusE gdUrisE’^ca 
va amga ttaua^''^ rvaba tcasta u bvasta = dyu va&i^’^dU&atii 
{=“] prraha randy au]sa h\vddaxi~i>rranalatpa7knim.attrena = 
vlranSm bai’'^da sakbalyamna masvamfia]sa=='ynareadisa’^ 
prramUcatta ~ vlxam hlye gamjsajsa gusta^jafttoyd ye ca 
drraistd}^ sya = kamma + jsamna S- 

1 Read gaMharva, and satisfy the metre 

2 The pSda is short by two syllables; read lalafa-iafam 

3 Probably read havanna (Skr. pvitana), the aksaras u and nna being 
not very dissimilar. 

4 The aksara m is imperfect m the original , it might be meant for 
yS, but coJju IS xeminisoent of Skr. canda 

5 Bead ciarana. 7 Read suprraghattdrtham. 

6 Bead mmigam (sarvesam) ; t for e is not unfrequent in this Ms 
see yik^tsu and uaAart?a in 11 2 and 3 , possibly the two vowels were not 
clearly written in the original Ms. from which our scribe copied. After 
Bars* there is a washed out aksara, but it looks rather like ««. 

8 Bead sarrmdahrtti; aksaras 7jya and hr much alike; moreover 
the original spelling was °hyatte, but e is washed out and replaced by i. 

9 Bead bhavati or bkavet, as shown by the Khot. hamUre , also read 

sadyo, for Ehot thyau ; and narvasam (wiruijomt) But the metre of 
the pada is cut of order , it either runs sadyo bhavait narvasam, or sadyo 
bkavet narava^ant. 10 Read do^a. 

11 Bead va^iita to satisfy the metre. 

12 BeadA2at?ta (Aitjfce), aksaras drr and ke much alike, read syci 

(sm)* 
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[Fol. 46Z)P phidi prraranain hamirode“*|/aMPS param(> 
darS^ia = bIysairma blhi ttraifcsa = daizei/E va&tatnattramnt,^ ^ 
cu Jivamnda pada^^jsida dusta masti = ttesUmm apavasakhya^ 
= ttyam hiyaipabe pahai^aem — i/asy? hastaqatta naittyani^ = 
oa ttye baida sa agada^^^ hamave = j)5pc[ ttasya na jayatti^ 
ttye heii vlsumna hira na hamare^^ sarvaca sadayt c&rtham 
= baTbIgai ha^a saiji’-^di: putayista^ 72 a = patoa patci 
npadrrava na ysyare = 2 /e va gaura val^ dt$t'hm^=QU biy- 
samnai bena dusti = OT.sa^ svastasu Mniyitfa^ = 'beTiB, umya 
aphide bSmnajsi : ttesam kakapadam murdham = ttyamjsa 
vasalaka tcera ttera baidi“ dadya 

[Fol. 4:7a r gadauntd ^ = tGBxa. ttera Yira hauramSai sa 
agada = mutftGfas tu ttrayau dadya baidamiL^ ~db^ drrai 
kane sa agada hanramna — nasta, tf = ba^ Vsgva drrai 
kane agadena lipeti—ttjG agada sakhalyamnamme^sa 
^ttatta samjivattam siipttanz=‘&& bina manda hve paskyasta 
bujvaiye = tti bukidinnam dasU° ■= gnnay syarn sajajva dur- 
stam = musakam veste.'-’ [ = ] ou vlsnirinnyam dnsta u 

mnlam drrvamndyaujsa = nnas2/apd??27ia7a^''^ yan&laipif^ [ = ] 
haysgvS khala ar^a’' sarhkhalyufiam[ = ]wd/ia7?2n?2d varm<ip 
bhavi : djenamjsa. vi nanbe liame = sZr?«a?'a w‘‘ mudhagat- 
bhaik'ndni-'k^mTaa. tta strlye ou ham^ jyaramaioham ava- 
maiehlde . yauvalepatn prraddpaye-iij^m puramna sam- 
kbalyamna hauramna : vasucaJmyam ghauraydtn ~ ca va 
pejsa vasuja i:'^^ dadya f,nana vaiana\ grrammye ucajsa 
huramna: rakka /carsw’® ca balaihvam [ = ] aysdirja tcairai 
slkalakam = suprrajdrhndfn prrajayitte = sarasaram 

I Read gkatira (ghora) ^ Apparently read usta, burnt 

3 Text irremediably corrupt 4 Omitted in the Khot version. 

5 Corrupt; perhaps read pHtayu's ca 

6 Pada short by one syllable ; perh read gadauntaka ( gand&ntakani ). 

7 The text of this ^loka is quite out ot order, and wants tiv o syllables. 

8 Read ca. 10 Read pamnddijond 

9 Both pSdas are short by one syllable, and otherwise corrupt , 
possibly itrah^ktdiftam. 

II Perhaps read arhja, or amjana 

13 The atsara u is here out of place, its right place is below m the 
6th line, where it is required to complete the blundered reading snana 
and to satisfy the metre ; the correct reading is u^nana {u^nena). 

13 Kar§a makes no sense ; probably read h ury^ {kvryW:). 
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[ Fol 476 ?sa pura ysyimre crai baida bldi 
arthavarsa pava camdai ksami tama yi bi 
kbage [ = ] tarva^ sau^ kUrvattam ksaprri = ta sa be-vai 
padlme thyau { ■= hasta* vi dira na idi = vrratksa aidr- 
rdithinar^ yathd = kim Sakrrana pasa asuna bahya - 
bljevetta sii agada bijevaki = 6 Aa 5 ci'i;a*^^ ttau bhasitta Sva- 
stakamnnamma mahdgada samdptta = 'iasta beysinahvava 
Svastaka narhma agada'dagya U 

RESTORATION OF THE SANSKRIT TEXT' 

Siddham. 1 namo Brahmane namo Siddha-vidyadhaiatLatali 

[ F ol. 44o ] 

Bhagavam abravi[d] yoga-varnam vaksyami sarvatha l® 
ye keoid agada santi Jambudvipe visS.paha[kl 11 1 it 
Upary-upari sarvesam aharh vaksyami tad-varnain \ 
parlpelavasya’’ catvari catvaro naladasya ca It 2b 
Camdanaeyal ca J catvari catv5ro agara bhavet 1 
tvacasyS-pi ca catvari catvaro kumkumasya ca 3 H 

{ Fol. 44A ] 

TathS vyagbranakbasyllpi dadya[d} bhagam catustayauaj 
pamc am. * 6tpal a-kusth am ca iiinver am c a astamam “ U4 tl 
Pamca suksmelaya dadya[d] bhagS sutulita bhisak I 
dravyany etani sarvani payaye[ d ] varina saha It 

1 Read tarsa, thirst. 

2 Bead tava {tavat), and similarly in 1. 2, CirthinU. 

3 Bead sau (so) , the cerebraBzation probably due to the analogy 

of Khot sa 4 Probably read a, ‘here ’ 

5 This is ra-ereiy a rendering into the more common vernacniar 
not ol^mc Sa^krit, to facilitate the understanding of the very bar- 
bamaa text of the Ms. 

6 The orig text is irreraediabiy corrupt The emendation is sug- 
gested by the iKhot. hve, he said. The spelling brrnnU for vaimath is 
very curious, birt its geauinen^ is oonfirmed by its occurmg four times 
in the same ciause, fol 44a‘' 45o' and by its equivalence to Khot 
pUja argm 

1 So in both, Skr. and Khot. texts, but it is in excess of the metre 
by one syllable ; the shorter form paripela -which -would suit, however, 
also exists ; see M. WiUiams’ Skr. Diet. 

S Paikcama and asiamtt are treated as aggregatives, like pamcaka 
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Tatra mantrapada siddha varnam Yaksyami Jivaka f i ] | 

[ Fol. 45a] 

Tadyatha I kisi ki^i kisa iambi biil hilim l namo Buddhasya \ 
Siddhy amtu mantrani svaJia ! imam mantram udahare[t] 116 
Sucasamadhina bhutva Pusyayogena buddhimam t 
tasya karmaguna kxtsna varnam vaksyami Jivakalli] tl7ll 
Sarvarogaprasamanam sama.sa[d] gaganottamam l 

EFoi. 456] 


yesu rogesu bkaisajyarh 118 

Devagaindharvayaksesu pretadarunaraksasam I 
Sarvabhutavikaresu ialata-[tata]m upaye[t] Il9ll 
Samyati sarvavitanda putanakrtyavedkaka i 
Kbarkhoda svita samyati grabs ye ca sudaruna lllOil 
Sarvesam supragbSt&rtham agada[b] samndabrtab l 

[Pol, 46a] 

halSbalesu samyuktam visapitesu darunam llllli 
Pltarn sltena toyena sadyo bhavati nirvisam I 
banaviddhesu gatresu ayur visena dusyate tllSll 
VranSlepanamatrena vranadosab pramucyate l 
jantunara ye ca klesSra[b3®sya[d] ghorab paramadarnnSli] 

11131! [Pol 466] 

1 The omission of the 4th pada in ^1, 8, and of the 3rd pada in ^1 20' 
might seem to compensate each other But if that be so, the metre of 
all the ^lofcas after the 8th is out of order. Now at the place of the mis- 
sing 3d pada in si 20, the Khot, text has the remark hatsa vl tHra na Jdit 
1 e , in this there is no failure, which does not occur in the Bkr text 
and which we rendered by the pada asmin aku&alam n&'tU As to the 
miBsiiig 4th pada of il 8, one expects a demonstative clause to comple- 
mont the preceding relative clause, and the clause tta hvam'HSih, i e. 
“that I shall say" in the Khot text does seem to suggest that a oomple- 
ment such as hhavet, tSnp aham vaksyami has droped out of the Skr. 
text. 

2 The Mb. hisjantavd ye ca drrai^ia (klatifa) which does not agree 
with the following clause. The emendation is suggested by the Khot» 
ven^on which does agree with it. 
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DabeyTifr] nstamatrena tesSm apavaaSkbyS 
y^ya hafatagatam nityam pa,pam tasya na jayate 14 1 
Sarvain ca sadhaye[d] artharn putayas ca® na jayante I 
ye ca ghora [ vabaidisthai -vasasvastasu’] ionite 111511 
Tesam kakapadam murdhni kj'tva dadya[dl gad^ntakam I 

[FoL 47a] 

mukhatas tu tiayo dadya[d] biudavo va nastas tttrayo H16I1 
Agadena oa limpeta tatai sam]iyati suptali l 

mutrabhu-kitena dasto Ifitamiisakena vesta[h] ii 17 11^ 
NasyaparLam]audlepa[dj vidhina nirviso bh.ave[t] t 

strinam caiiiudh.agarbhaiiamyonilepampradapaye[t] (11811 
Visiacikayam gkorayara dadya{d] usnena vaima l 

raksam kurya[c]‘ ca balanarc suprajanam prajayita"lll9U 
Yavad arthatai’sa[h] pive[t] taya[t] sa kurvati ksipraml 

1 vrksam Indr§,rth,ina yatha II 20 II 

Bhagavatobhasita Svastaka nama mab&gada[|i.] samapta[h] 

II : (I 

1 The Ms. is here quite corrupt, and its metre is short by one sylla- 
ble , but for the present I am unable to suggest an emendation, as the 
meaning of the Khot version is unknown 

3 The Ms test hasp (or which is not intelligible. 

The emendation is suggested by the Khot version paten p5to? upadrrava 
which seems to mean “after-troubles.” 

3 The Ms, readings and uasesrestSsM are quite corrupt, 

they correspond respectively to Khot. hena dusH and bena umya, which 

however themselves are doubtful, umya seems to mean 'latent', Skr 
supta-, and Skr vabat and vasa, both representing Khot. bena, might be 

corruptions of wan, poison. The reference seems to be to the so-called 
or slo,w poison settled in the blood, in the treatment of the 
Vast or most severe stage {uega) of which the AraAapada incision is re- 
commended in Caraka-aaniJitt^ Cik Sth., xxv, verses 29, 61, 64 ( JTv, 2^4 
ed. pp 725, 727) and in Su^ruta-samMa, K. 8th., II, v 48, and V, w, 31, 
22, 42, 43 (Jiv. 5th ed. pp. S67, 580, 532), 

4 Both text and metre of 4l 175 are badly corrupted m the Ms. The 
doubtfully suggested emendation is based on the Khot. version. 

o The Mb reading makes m sense. The emendation is sug- 
gseWed by the Khot. fcairttr. 
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TRA7TSLATIOI7' 

[FoL44o(]’'' Eeverence towards Brahman! Eeverence 
towards the Siddhas, Vidyadharas, (Esis).® 

The divine blessed one (Jivaka)’ thus spake Of this 
formula I will speak the praises in every way.^ What- 
ever antidotes there are in Jambudvlpa,^’^ of the topmost 
among all of them, of that I will now say the praises. Of 
Paripelava ( Oyperus lotundus) four parts,"^ and four paits of 
G-andha-nalada (fragrant Nardostachys Jatamansi, Indies, 
spikenard); of Candana (Santalum album, sandel wood) 
four parts ; [ fol. 445]^ four parts of Agaru {Acqmlana Aqnl- 
locha, aloe wood) there should be; of Tvaca {Cinnamomum 
zeylanicum, bark of cinnamon) also four parts, four paits 
of Kumkuma {Crocus sativus. saffron) moreover of Vya- 
ghranakha (Ungm.s Odoratu.s, lit fragrant tiger-claw) let 
be given fom parts; five parts of Nildtpala (Myrnphaea 
stellata, blue lotus), and of Kustha [Sausiurea auiiculata, 
Indian costus), of Hrivera {Pm'onia odorata, a fragrant 
root) eight parts , five parts of Suksmela {Elletana Car" 
damomum, Malabar or small cardamom) should be added, 
well-weighed by the physician {lit expert in drugs) ^ All 
these drugs should (be drunk)® with water At that moment 
an effective sacred formula (comes in), [foL45ffl]; its 

1 As close to the Khot. text as possible, irrespective of style, 

3 Ehot, rasana, which is not in the Skr text, and is doubtful, per- 
haps rsinam. 

3 JTvaka is only in the Skr text, not in the Ehot. version; but 
he ocoura in both texts below (fol 45 av), He is represented as the author 
of the formula For other examples of formulae of JIvafca, see my edi- 
tion of the Bower Ms , pp 178, 180 Of course, the term hhagavnm, Khot 
josta 6eysa might refer to Buddha, in which case y7tiaA;n would have to 

be taken in the vocative case, as addressed by Buddha , but the- term 
hhagavat is in the treatises of Garafca, Susmta, and others regwlariy 
applied to great medical authorities, such as Bhanvantari, Atseya, 
Nimi ; and, anyhow, it implicitly marks the formula as one of Jivaka s. 

4 Translated as suggested by the Khot hve, he said, Skr aheamt 
The Skr. text is here irremediably corrupt. 

5 laadvertendly omitted in the Khot. version; the Skr, has 
(pSyaj/af) , the Khot. would be khMam’SiO, 
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praiHes (l 0 tenne) as follows I (Jivaka) shall say along 
with each of the drugs and the antidote Kiei ki&i etc 
reverence be to "Buddha, may successful be the charm- 
words, Svaha ! ” The physician, when he prepares the anti- 
dote should reverently say this mantra, in purity, well 
disposed '"^The wise physician should he in pure samadhi, 
m one state (of mind)' concentiated, at the time of the 
Pusya asterism. As to its works ; oi the’'^ complete virtues 
of the works belonging to this antidote, I Jivaka will now 
say the praises Of all diseases it is a healer ; [foL 456]^ 
among the whole number of antidotes this is said to 
be the most excellent in the universe I will now say 
in what diseases it is a remedy In all diseases due to 
Devas, Oandharvas, Yaksas, Pretas, frightful Baksasas,^^’^ 
Bhutas this antidote is to be applied to the foreh ead.^’'^ It 
gives relief from all Vetalas, Putanas, attacks by witch- 
craft it gives relief from Kharkhoda magic, leprosy 
Whatever Grahas there are, most terrible, [ fol 46a for 
the purpose of defeating them all this antidote is declared 
In contact with Halahala, which indeed is the most terri- 
ble ( of poisons taken ) by the mouth,* it is ro he drunk^^) 
with cold water ; upon^ that it ( i e Halahala ) becomes 
innocuous. If any limb^^ by a ( poisoned ) airow is struck 
and wounded, and life by its poison is endangered, ( then) 
by merely smearing it on the wound, the mischief attach- 
ing to the wound is expelled Whatever [ fol. 466 disease 

1 Conjectural translation Apparently the Mantra is to be repeated 
along with the addition of each drug, and again at the completion of the 
whole prescription This is suggested hy the clause which follows the 
Mantra, though the meaning of the phrase agattayittawi is not 
intelligible. 

2 The “one” state of mind is “I am brahman", see &abAakal- 
padrmaa, vol v, p 271, col 3, oAo>h brahmUy avasthanarri, samadhir ih 
^yate. 

3 The Khotanese interpretation has eha ttraikifa, lit. mouth terrible 
If eiia is the same as ehiih !n fol. 47oi where it renders Skr, fnvkha, 

mouth, it would seem that a word meaning “drunk ” is omitted, corres- 
ponding to Skr, ot$aj«to, poisonous drink. 
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of living beings there may be, frightful, very terrible, 
which^^ burn men like fire, their mischief it counteracts.’ 

In whosesoever hands this antidote is, with respect to 
him there are no threats of danger;^ all his objects 
prosper nor do any rotten things spring up. If by 
dreadful corrupt poison^ latent diseases are in the blood,’ 
for them a kakapada (Crow’s foot) incision is to be made 
on the head ; I fol 47a having been made, this anti- 
dote is to be given By the mouth three drops of this 
antidote should be given, by the nose three drops Upon 
being anointed with this antidote, a patient ( lit, a man ), 
without consciousness, again revives If any one is 
stung by ordure-born insects, or attacked by spiders or 
rats,* by (this antidote in the form of an) errhine, 
potion,^’''' eyesalve, ointment, properly administered, he 
becomes quit of poison Whenever women are"^ suffer- 
ing from difficult labour, to their genitals it should be 
applied. When there is a case of severe cholera,’'’'^ it 
should be given with warm water It affords protection 
to children, and [ fol 475 P when successfully sons are to 
be born, it gives support. Whatever desiring, any one 
drinks, of that it procures accomplishment quickly 
m this there is no failure; just as the tree (did) for Indra 
( Sakra ) desirous of deliverance ’ This antidote or destro 
yer (of diseases) does ( truly ) destroy,’’^ Here the { great ) 
antidote, named Svastaka, spoken by the Divine Blessed 

One, ends 

SECOND IXTBACT 

(Fol 64a Drrusanittraphala drraksa kasmlryamni 
parusakaih dvi pathi sariiam vyaghrri svaguptta caittraki 

1 Comeotural translation, the Skr. text is corrupt, and the Khot. 


mm renders the Skr. pupa, evil anguiy. 

- 4 - TThot doubtful; sec fcsot-iiote 3. 

3 Tbo Skr te3:t is corrupt, ana tUe qou 


” ‘’4“. of a. ..xt i. taMM, exo .p.dBX 

5 This seems olearly to be the meaning of t e tex , ou 
knew to what mythological story it refers. 
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^ radhS^ ttamalaki mods kakanasa sattavan ttramkam 
■^ka bldarl ca bilvS® kareasamam KhrrattSrth * prrastham 
oatturganam ksira saidha kamsainhara pa7etta== 

[ Fol 64& jvira gulma ruca pliha sarau hrt parsvS 
raugaka* kamm.ald.rgau nalastila keata sausa ksaydrapaha 
Drrusani namma vikhyatam attam armttamP^ tiraisanam 
ghrratta II Papala nnnmgara mirmjya : halirai vthflai 
ammulm gura 'kasrn'iryi parusa pTitha , : lagarabava . demdari 
kdmnddrya ci^^^tmaguptiat eaittn salaih rmdlu ttdmalaka 
mida maham'ida^ kakanast sa/nravi ittdgulye bidari h%la s? 
pana arva dvi din mdcdmga ha^'^ samatn kutamflt : gvtham 
rU dva simga halm i^ulda sau sagatn hnmida hum tcerai si 
Tu pdchai nvddama karnlana hhasamfia phahiji^da^ ttaod 
gdmmi apuW' spatjd rdha . kdnuxla tUhatn? jaida ysara 

1 Eead lafi 

2 Read piffva The reading btlvu, involves a ounous problem All 

Indian authorities (see footnote 4, p 431) read jsisfi/Sand count only 19 
ingredients, while our Ms. test, -with, its bilvd, counts 20 , and its count 
seems supported hy the fact that it renders Skr. bilvU by Khot bila. 
But, on the other hand, it renders Skr piffv'd by Khot klifSnint Now, 
the insertion of both, bilva and pisfva in the Skr. test is incompatible 
with Its metre, while the omission in favour of bilva is not com- 

patible with its sense. On the whole the probability seems to be that 
the Indian reading is correct, and that our Ms. is wrong ; and that its 
wrong reading is due not so much to the author of the Khot version, as 
to the scribe of our Ms, who, moreover i.as the footnotes show), is 
guilty of numerous other blunders He would seem to have misread 
iultio, and msarted the supernumerary ingredient b%la to smt his mis- 
reading. The supernumerary mahamida is probably also due to him 
It is not in the Skr text 

3, Read ghrratidtti ; for ghrrattStt with virSma indicated by *. 

4 Read rawponM (roganui)t and below, in 1. 5, giirmni (gulma), in 
both oases with d for u- 

5 EeadpaAijida , cf. fol. 46a*. 6 Read arMa, as in foL 53b** 

7 Read raham, as elsewhere. 
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tvesva mne^ arja vStiastila paijv?igvahai]/e naetaueat 

k^aye 

[FoL 65a f piredai ttrusaln^ nammu rum bnus^a ire 
mmsthari I) tl 

RESTORATION OF THE SANSKRIT TEXT* 

Tryusanam triphalam driksam kasmaryani parfisakam 1 
dvepathesaralamvy^ghrimsvagLiptS.in citrakam Satim til 
Rddhim tamalakim medam kakanasam satavarim t 

trikantakam vidanin ca pistva karsasamam ghrtit II 2 11 
Pi-astham caturgunam ksiram aiddham kasaharam pivet I 
jYai‘a-gulm-^ruox-plIha-§ifO-]irt--par^Ya-roga'nut 11 3 11 
Kamal"d.r^O'’nilas-tKila-ksata-&osa-ksay-a,pah.ain 1 

tryusanam nama vxkhyatam etad ghrtam anuttamam 1141] 

TRANSLATION OF THE EHOTANESE TEXT 


■ (The three acrids, viz ) long pepper, dry ginger, black 
pepper, (the three iuyrobalan.6,viz.) ohebuUc, belerxcemblic, 
grapes, (fruits of) Kasmarya ( Omdina arborea), Parusaka 
iOrewiu Asiatica), Patha ( Stephania hermndifolia ),Lagara- 


1 Bead pt;sy5, as ia fol 536^' 

3 Owing to confusion, by tbe Ehot, scribe, ot Kh.ot Kamala, head 
with 8kr kcimala, jaundice, the latter is omitted after wne. 

3 Probably read ttrn?ana. 

4 See CaraAa-sam/itta, chap, on kasa, p 733 of Jivacanda s 1st ed 
ot 1S77, •which is supported by the oldest known Mss In his 3nd ed. of 
1896, devadaru is printed for sarala. The latter is supported so far asl 
kno-w only by such late Indian authorities, as Ind, OS. Ms. 359 ( fol 99 t>) 
Deccan Coll Ms 925 1 fol 293 « ) and Sena ed ,p 763 . but it is now 

to have the respectable support of our old Khot Ms Anciently the two 
trees seem to have been taken as identical, though now they are treated 
as different, Pinus longifolm (sarala) and Oedrus Beodara {demdaru). 
The 2nd ed. prints also hrahm for vyUghfi for which I know no autho- 
rity. An altogether different formula occurs lu the ^ 

in Agi&Ha Brdaya, II, 252, Vangasssa, P 473, S.dd/ioyoga, p 371, 
Gakradatta ( Bena ed. ), p 34d- 
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bSva’ ( root of R&hna Vcenda Boxburghii ) DevadAm 
( Cedrus £>eodara ), Kamndaiya { Vyaghrl, Solanum xantho- 
mrpum ), Atiaagupta, ( Mucuna prunens), Citraka {Flitm- 
hago Zeylaram ), Sat! {Curcuma Zedoaria), l^ddhi (unknown), 
Tamalaki ( Phillantkus Niruri ), Meda and Mabamada 
( both unknown ), Kakanasa ( Anclepius curasmmca ), 
Samravi ( Satavan, Asparagus racemosus ), Tragulye ( Tri- 
kantaka, Sygrophda spmosa ), and Bidari ( Batatas panicu- 
lata ) these several drugs, each equal to two macamga,® 
should be ground, and together with two simga’’ of cow’s 
ghee and one saga"^ of cow’s milk made into paste This 
ghee, having been boiled over a slow fire, at the right 
time should he drunk. It cures fever, abdominal tumours, 
distate for food, disease of the spleen It overcomes head- 
ache It removes diseases of the chest, pains in the sides, 
piles, tumours due to deranged air-humour, wasting sores, 
consumption, general waste This is the excellent, widely- 
famed ghee, named Tryusana 

1. The “two Paths " of the S&r text are in the Khot version tajcen 
to mean pUihd, and rQsnU In India they are now identified with p'SthU 
a,n6.pataia {Vaidyakadabda^sindhu, p. 594), orwithpofAS and svasdrt, 
(Bujan%gkantu, .Snandlsraiua ed , p 20). 

2 Here is illegitimately added £ila (Skr. vilva, Aegle Marmelos) 

3 Macanga is equal to a tolaka or half a karea; Siihga, to one 
prastha; and saga to one Sdhaka or four prastha 

4 Here the Skr. text inserts ktimala, a kind of jaundice, which is 
inadvertently missed out in the Khot. version, apparently due to the 
mmilarity of its name to the Khot. name kamala-rUhn for headache. 
The Khot. name for kamala is hakau-rauga (fol, 53o^^). 


KiartA MDKO'tA 

By aAMBHABRA OJHA 

'The words kirita and mukuta are not foreign to the Hindu 
ear. From the learned scholar down to the mams.} the 
expressions soundfamiiiarand seem to convey some definite 
Ideas; and yet When one is asked to give a descriptive 
definition of either of them one is smply embarrassed and 
finds that the terms are too technical to be expJained even 
with the^help of so many dictionaries or kosn* An attempt 
is made in the following pages to discubs briefly the three 
possible views that can be held in this connection: namely, 
(1) that kiTita and mukuta are mere synonyms ; (3) that 
they are two quite distinct things; and (3) that kirUa is a 
kind of mnkuto. 

As to the first position that kiriia and mtilmta are iden- 
tical, it would seem that that is the cuTreni view in the 
matter. The Amara-bosa (ii, 6. 102 )~ 

^rq- g?tp^ 0 

gives the words as synonyms and the commentators on 
K^vyasand PurSnas have followed suit and disposed of 
the words by explaining kirita as mukuta and mukuta as 
kirUa', but none of these commentators have anywhere 
entered into an elaborate description of these two terms, 
the reason probably being that in Puranas such as the 
Bhagavata, which are most popular in the country, the 
words kirita and mukuta are found used each by itself; as 
for example the in Bhagavata x. 3. 10— 

and very rarely if at all are they used together in the same 
context. This last circumstance might have induced the 
oommentators to make a distinction between the two. 

Examples of the use of these terms together and in 
the same context are not however wanting. In the Skanda- 

55 f Bhandarkar Com. ¥01. 1 
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FuTfina we meet w th the following deeeriptioii of Bala 
bhadxa, the elder brother of Krana 

In the Prthitgodija Eamanujacarya says — 

jra, and in the Krama-dipika likewise we find the 
tollowing stanza — 

These and similar passages shake our confidence in the 
theory of the identity of the kirita and the vmkuto. 

Th.e lunta appparently was a resplendent head-gear 
worn on occasions like oornations of kings. Thus Arjuna 
was called a kinUn, but never a mukutin, and in theMaha- 
bharata ArjunS explains the genesis of the name thus — 

if 1 

and at the time of the coronation of Sri Ramacandra we 
are told in the Ramayana that — 

1%^ m: I 

frag u 

E B Havell in his “^'Indian Sculpture and Painting” repro- 
duces the illustration of Avalokitesvara’s kirita as old as 
1000 years, while A. K. Kumara Swami in his journal “Vis- 
vakarma” illustrates the mukuta of Rataraja of similar 
antiquity The illustrations differ, thereby implying that 
kirita and mukuta were different 

In the temples and Rasamandalis of North India in- 
cluding etc two different head-gears known as 

kirita and mukuta are worn one above the other by images 
as well as actors to the present dayj and this custom pre- 
valent there affords additional ground for the same view 

Lastly, it must be mentioned that Jiva Gosvami, a 
well known commentator on the Bhagvata, says expliotly— 

g grogvgrgfSf## gtj: and this remark 
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of liiB estabhahoB directly that the two head gears are 
different 

All these arguments, interesting as they are, are not 
very conYincing to one who would rely on nothing bnt a 
strictly technical work on the subject Sut the task of 
tracing out a technical work dealing with head-gears in 
general is hard, and that of explaining the same is harder 
still Our biggest libraries are poor in Mss of Silpa Sastm, 
and most the Mss. that do exist are quite silent on the topic 
of the mukuta. The Puranas and Upa-Puranas have a lot 
to say about Chhatm, C'airaamand 8i'>nha&ana but disappoint, 
us keenly in respect of the mukuta, so familiar and yet so 
difficult to define 

In the Baroda Central Library there is a Ms of a work 
called the Aparajita-prccha and in the Tanjore Palace 
Library that ..of another work called Siipa-^ssfcra which is 
ascribed to so Yenerable a name as that of VisYakarman 
himself The Mss. gme a detailed treatment of head-geais 
m general and of the mukuta in particular, but they are so 
hopelessly corrupt that it is practically impossible to make 
much sense out of them 

However, theie is another work called Manavas£.ra or 
Manasara, Mss. of which aie preserved in the Libraries of 
Bombay, Poona, Tanjore, Madras, Trivandrum, and Cal- 
cutta. The India Office Library in London also contains 
a copy of it, and it is reported to be still in the possession 
of a number of sculptors in South India, who consult it to 
the present day in making images of gods, etc 

The text of the Manasara dealing with the subject 
under discussion is not entirely free fiom error, and 1 have 
to acknowledge here the help I have derived from Mr. T 
Gopinath Eao M A of the Tiavancote State who unfolded 
to me many of the technicalities of this work 

The text of the Manasara is at the very outset clear 
enough to enable one to finally discard the two theories 
discussed above and to establish a third, viz that kiTita a 
nnther identical with nor dif event iron mukuta hut ?s only a 
kind o/ ft ; in other words, that there are many kinds of 
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mukuias of which kinia b one As the t«it of our Mb 
eiplame — 

IS 

%5t4?5T!sr 

^ rltKfv^IlWWd- II 

This theory having thus been established on the basis 
of an original and technical work on the subject, it is no 
longer necessary to make much of the statements of com- 
mentators and lexicographers quoted above, who evidently 
did not think it essential for their immediate purpose of 
bringing the meaning of their texts home to their readers or 
of stringing together a list of approximate synonyms for the 
guidance of students, to discuss the technical side of the 
question; they were perhaps themselves in the dark about 
the real things connoted by these words. » 

The expression kinta-mukuta as it occurs in some of 
the passages above cited can now be explained as — ^[1314=4 
5^3ri7-the known as %^te It avoids confusion by 
specifying the kind of mukuta meant 

Similarly if the same illustration is spoken of now as 
kirlta and now as mukuta or if different illustrations are 
given answering to the kirlta and the mukuta we must 
imagine that it is a case of calling the thing now by its 
special name and now by its general name 

The origin of the custom that has sprung up in North 
India of using two different things which go by different 
names kirlta and mukuta is still in the dark. It may be 
that names of ornaments and other gears are, like dialects, 
local, and it is not improbable that the mukuta of the North 
differed from that of the South But this does not seem to 
be likely; for the terms in question had their import fixed 
by the Sastras and special technical treatises which have 
had currency throughout the length and breadth of India, 
as the disribution of the Mss themselves shows. 

The full text of the Manasara dealing with the subject 
of kirlta and mukuta is given belov?"-^ 
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*5rHf 

^(;54fli g ^#T%=t-;r i 

^ li \ u 

4'il^5>*i i! ^ IS 

i^^lTlIfi, RkhR): ! 

?35rf li V !) 

I’W^ I pw ci|s ^t5i^ n ^ ii 

®Rn g <RniP% 1 

g ^li'il^ w \ n 

cPiT^ tl 

*s^<^in^ ^ g I 

^RiE|«-tn!t5^cf gw<iit|<t4g;d*i 1) c tl 

<!in?Hd4gg# ci^^sg+s'i-ii I 

II s n 

?n?m?r <^grtli? 5R5itr^sq^^^5:^ i 

4'>l4^yi^l^‘Th IM° II 

ciw^5!5^^ 

•> 1 “I I! 

15 

g f^F^ >5 "1’ >1 


I shall not attempt to translate the passage ; 
sen explained by Mr T A Gopinatha Rao in his 
ents of Hindu Iconography ” pages 26 ff, and I ha-^ 
ared an illustration of the Mrita which will gi 
iader a correct notion on the subject The kirit 
lown is the very likeness of thousands of hirlta-m 
xd and new in the temples of Southern India 


The only thing that now remains to be consid 
le following text of the which however is 

escription of a mukuta. 
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I ^ Ef^Tl^qf 1#% ^^^&: qfl: » 

^ ■fgJFT ®Mr < 

Tr^f$R^;‘ll^=3ncf- sr^K'# ftlW *> 


Tlie author explicitly describes here the putta and not 
the mukata but ^|l<:4<rt the commentator takes patta here as 
equal to mukuta and thus gives rise to a doubt as to the 
real nature of the head-gear, but the following quotation 
from the Bhagavata Purana— 

^ qfraCte^^c^wi- 5 T !#g^^ 
where the words qg and fqifte occur together, clearly indi- 
cates that both of them are important head-gears and may 
be worn simultaneously Patta, though it has several mean- 
ings, cannot mean here an ordinary silk or thread band for 
a tuiban, as this cannot be mentioned in the same breath 
with kirita and a thing to be proud of Fatta must be 
something almost as good as kirita and a thing to be worn 
in some cases with and in others without kirita This is 
also evident from the following passages from the Agni- 
Purana — ^ and from the Baudhayana 

Grhyasutra—qf qr qr The passage from Bhattot- 

pala therefore has no bearing on the problem before us 
A quite explicit statement in the matter is also made 
by Bharata in his Katyasastra (p 335, Kavyamala ed ), 
where he says — ■ 




and though his classification might seem to diifer he never- 
theless holds that kirita is a sub-vaiiety of the mukuta, and 
this is the final conclusion that seems most acceptable ' 


1 This article ■was the result of a Commissioii appointed by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Alwar to investigate from all points of 
vie-w the gLuestion o± th j relation of the ktrifa to the mufcufa A farther 
light on the matter is earnestly solicited 


A daAHaA -KUftl PANINI S SIKSA 

BY G S KHAEE 


''HE Paninlya Siksa contains the following statiKa'- 


whicii is also given in the hfaradi Siksa in an identical 
iorni The Ya]iiavalkya Siksa has the following m stead — 

Im: ii ^ n 

which in substance means the same thing- But precisely 
to understand what is meant by saying that the udatta ’■e- 
quires the notes nisada and gandhara, the anudatta, the 
rsabha and dhaivata, and the svarita, the remaining three 
Sad3a, madhyama and pancama, it would be necessary to get 
some Vedic distich chanted to the aceompaniment of a musi- 
cal instrument I selected for the purpose the very first 
line of the Taittiriya Samhita and I give below a 

plate expressing the result of the same in the the staff nota- 
tion which has been adopted by Mr E. Clements m his 
“ Introduction to the study of Indian music.” 




At the outset I may explain that a syllable without any 
mark is to be chanted on a higher note by a semitone than 
that on which a syllable with a horizontal line below is 
chanted; and that a syllable with a vertical line above is to 
be chanted on a note higher by a major tone than the first 
Thus the whole of the Taittiriya Samhita, requires only three 


« 
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notes for the purpose of chantuig The mode of chanting the 

Samhite is slightly different, but all the same it requires 
three notes. The chanters commence with different bases 
but they chant on three notes only. Writers on Sanskrit 
grammar call these modes of accents f sva?a& ) udatta, 
anudatta and svarita respectively. Experts in this branch 
of chanting are at one with modern students of the Vedic 
lore in the matter of the exact sense of these three technical 
terms. This agreement is bound to result in correctly find- 
ing out the sense ot the stanzas from the Siksas quoted 
above hfaturally enough, the ancient and authoritative 
writers of Indian music have employed these three terms 
in their treatises and have assigned definite meanings to 
them : the udatta is to be chanted on nisada or gandhSra 
notes, the anudatta on rsabha or dhaivata notes, and the 
svarita on sadja, madhyama, or pancama notes The 
stanzas from the Siksas say the same thing in effect, in that 
they assign two notes to each of the three terms. Thus 
they have constituted two alternative sets of notes: ?sabha, 
gandhara, and madhyama or dhaivata, nisada and sadja 
for anudatta, udatta and svarita respectively In addition 
to these six notes the authors of the Siksas have assigned 
pancama for the svarita ; but they do not give the corres- 
ponding notes for the anudatta and the udatta. As the 
svarita is represented by pancama, the anudatta and the 
udatta would naturally be represented by antara { a vikrta 
svara ) and madhyama respectively 

It is necessary to bear in mind that the above notes 
are of the older musical scale followed by Bharata and 
Sarngadeva, and that they will not coincide with the same 
notes of the present musical scale. The values of these older 
notes have already been determined by the late Sharada- 
prasad Ghosh’ of Bengal, by Mr. Nagojirao of Coimbatore, 
and by Messrs Erishnajee Baliai Dcval,® E Oleraente,® and 
Fox Strangways. Rao Bahadur Prabhakar Ramkrishna 

1 Modern Review, Vol. x, page 384. 

2 A Lecture on the musical scale of RatnUkafa. 

3 Introduciwn to the study of Indian Muetc, page 7 ?. 
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Bliandarkar of tlie Indore Medical Sei-vicG iias also given 
tlj@ same values in tlie Epigiaphia Indica, Voi. SII, page-' 
2SS to 238— 

'Tfisr ^50) “irm »T<5!m Mnr octave 

1 lit S3 + j s 1 £ a 

J- "iT ■ffY 7 5 "S" * 

Ellis’s eentfi, — 

0 183 294 498 703 884 996 1300 

According to the present scale the anudatta will be le- 
presented by major sixth ll- (B) or major third ! (E), the 
udatta would be represented by fundamental note (0) or 
Fourth 3 (F), and the svarita would be represented by 
nxajoi second (D) or fifth ^ (G). The result of our in- 
vestigation about the subject will be grasped at a glance 
from the following table — ■ 


Vedio Syllables 

1 

! 

\ 

^ 1 

V 

Terms employed by -writers of 
gra-mmar 

1 

Anudgtta 1 

t 

Pdattd j 

Svanta 

Teems employed by old 
•writers on Music 

First seJ 
( 


®7 1 

J ^ 

i- 

n 

Second j 
set j 


2 

Terms employed by 

> 

First 9et| Major third 

Fourth 

i Fifth 

present musiDians 




2 


Second 

Major sixth 

Octave 

Major 

second 


1 set 

Jl4 

l ^ 

2 

V 


From the above it conclusively followsthat the present 
mode of chanting the Taittiriya Samhita is substantially 
in agreement with the dicta given in the Siksas and that 
this marked agreement indirectly proves the correctness of 
the interpretation of the stanzas from the Siks&s quoted 
above. The old authorities on Sanskrit grammar by their 
use of these technical terms also support the present mode 
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of chant ngthe Vedas As the text of the Vedas has come 
down to us almost m its pristine purity, bo also has the 
mode of chanting them, theie being an andiaturbed and 
unbroken continuity of tradition in the matter 


GUPTA STYLE OP AfiCHITECTimK AND 
THE ORIGIN OP SIEHASA 

BY E B HAVELL 

O RIENTAL Scholars have always treated the G-npta 
penod from a sectarian point of view as the period 
which marks the revival of Brahmanism and the decline 
of Buddhism — a period of conflict between the Brahman 
Pandit 'orthodox Hindu ’and the Buddhist bhikfcu. It is 
not easy to determine exactly what ’ orthodox Hinduism 
meant at different periods of Indian history, but to ignore 
the fact that Brahmans always took a leading part in the 
organisation of the Sangha and in formulating the doc- 
trines of Buddhist religious schools seems to me a great 
historical error 

In Asoka’s time a Brahman member of the Buddhist 
Sangha was, from an Indian point of view, an ‘orthodox 
Hindu,’ and in making sectarian rivalries and disputes 
the keynote to the interpretation of Indian history one is 
liable to fall into the common error of seeing Indian 
things through European spectacles The Indian war-lords 
of the Gupta dynasty were not putting themselves forward, 
like Asoka, as religious teachers r they were full-blooded 
Aryans of the historic Licchavi clan who rallied the 
Ksatriya clans to the defence of the Aryavarta against the 
Turks and Huns of those days who were threatening the 
existence of Aryan Empire in India The fact that their 
adversaries were Buddhists was not the point at issue at 
all, for the majority of the Aryan warriors were probably 
also Buddhists The dominant historical event of the 
Gupta penod was an Indo-Aryan or national revival, not 
a sectarian or religious one That this connoted 
of Sanskrit learning was a natural consequence, fox Sanskrit 
probably bad never ceased to be the court language of the 
Aryans when a Brahman or Ksatriya was th^ rnler 
though Buddhist kings followed the commandment ot tb« 
Blessed One in conducting all the affairs of the Sangha 
through the medium of the vernaculars. 
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We may therefore take it that the culture of the 
Oupta period which found eipressioii in the building of 
royal temples and palaces was also distinctively Indo- 
Aryan. Feigusson in his History of Indian Architecture* 
brings all Hindu temples crowned with the curvilinear 
spire or sikhara under the category of Indo-Aryan ; but 
at the same time he asserts positively that ‘no one can 
accuse the pure Aryans of introducing this form into 
India, or of building temples at all, or of worshipping 
images of Siva or Visnu, with which these temples are 
filled ’ 

He maintains that the sikhara-temple is a sure indi- 
cation ‘ of the existence, past or present, of a people of 
Dasyu extraction.’ This I take to be a huge mistake 
vitiating his whole theory of the history of Indian archi- 
tecture The mkhara is Indo-Ai’yan not only because it is 
found mostly in Northern India, or the ancient Aryavarta, 
but because it was introduced into India by the early 
Aryans and was peculiarly their own contribution to 
Indian building traditions. Tergusson’s statement con- 
tains, I believe, this much of truth that with the early 
Aryans the building ci owned by a ^ikhaia was not a 
temple but an Aryan chieftain’s fortress-palace, where he 
as the spiritual leader of his people conducted the tribal 
sacrifices 

I have discussed this question in my recent book on 
the Ancient and Mediaeval Architecture of India and the 
further study of the subject only strengthens my convic- 
tion that this IS the true statement of the case. It is 
known that the Aryans, ruled 'in Babylonia for six hundred 
years from about B G 1746, and their gods were the Vedic 
Gods, Surya, Varuna, Indra, and the A^vms.® We have 
two important sculptural lecords of Mesopotamian archi- 
tecture showing the ancient form of a royal fortress- 
palace. One is the famous stele of Nuram-Sin, now in the 
Louvre, and the other, one of the sculptures figured in 

1 Introdnotion, p. 14. 

3 Hall’s Early History of the Hear East, p. 301. 
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Layard s Nineveh (PI 16 2nd sano'i) and decnbed aa the 
palace of Sennacherih Both oJf these show the charac- 
teristic spire of the sikhara temple In the former it is 
crowned with a snn emblem The Indian sikhara is also 
crowned by a sun emblem, the so-called amalaka or fruit of 
the blue water-lily, Visnu’s sacred symbol ' We know that 
the chief god of the Aryans m Mesopotamia was Surya 
and the earliest Indian images show us that the concept 
of Visnu was a development of the early Aryan ideas of 
Surya, Visnu and Surya are always represented in Indian 
sculpture as Aryan warrior-kings and the Vaisnava 
cult is essentially a Esatriya one centred in the idea of 
bhakti, the loyalty of the Aryan to his spiritual king, 
Visnu-Surya It was natural, therefore, that the primi- 
tive ritual of the cult was centred round the fortress-palace 
of the tribal chieftain, the mutidupa of which was both 
the council house of the Aryan sabha and the place where 
tribal religious ceiemonies were performed The king’s 
throne was iindei the mkhaia — where the image of the 
deity is now placed— and the mkhara itself was originally 
a watch-tower generally pierced by ,sun-shaped loop-holes 
where the archers of the royal body-guard were stationed. 
The European term ‘horse-shoe’ applied to these loop-holes 
by Fergusson is as misleading as most European terms 
are when applied to Indian things. 

The curvilinear form of the mkhara was derived from 
the fact that a similar watch-tower or platform for the 
royal body-guard was often constructed of wooden poles 
or bambus and hnilt over the great fighting car of the 
chieftains, which was the rallying point of the Ksatriyas 
in battle Hence we often see that the Indian sikhara- 
temple is carved with stone wheels representing the wheels 
of the royal fighting car, or the ‘ tank ’ of ancient Aryan 
warfare. 

If these hypotheses are correct the corollary will be 
that the Gupta period which marked the revival of Aryan 
1 It is significant that the same syinabolisro appears in s im- 

perial standards, the dhvaja-statnbhas upon which, his edists were in 
scribed. 
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political (lorn nation in northern India would be distin 
fished by the building of many sikhara-tempies dedicated 
mostly to Vismi-Surya or his avatars, Krsna the hero 
of the Ksatriya epic, the Mababharata, or Rama the hero 
of the Ramayana, rather than to Siva, the Great God of 
the Brahmans, though the latter were no doubt staunch 
suppoiters of the Aryan revival It will also follow that 
the innumerable slkhara-temples which are so chaiac- 
teristic of Northern Indian architecture, so far from defin- 
ing the limits of a Dasyu on non-Aryan province, afford 
the most conspicuous proof of the political and spiritual 
supremacy of the Aryans in the Aryavarta. 


WUiJSS ON ANCDgNT HINUD SHIPFING 


By RADHAXnMUD MUKEEJI 

J lf fee pi-eaent paper I inean to contribute some noies on 
ancient Hindu shipping which wouid form a supple- 
ment to my larger work on the Iftfturi/ 0 / luduuL t^hippmci 
and at the same time break some new ground By way of 
introduction 1 should like to cite the following remaiks 
I made elsewhere*' — 

The History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity 
dispels to a great extent the prevailing misconception that 
the Hindus have never been a practical people, that while 
they have succeeded so well m the sphere of specniation 
they have fated very badly in the sphere of action The 
misconception is due to the fact thar our study of anciont 
Hindu culture-history has mostly confined itself to its 
subjective aspects : to the records it presents of mental, 
moral and spiritual development, and has not adequately 
attended to its objective or positive aspects the records of 
matei'ial progress and secular achievements, And yst we 
have abundant testimony of these in the results achieved 
fay the ancient Hindus in such scienrihc and practical 
subjects as Medicine, Surgery, Applied Chemistry. Phar- 
macy, or in the many arts of civilised life like Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Painting, Metallurgy, Dyeing, or in the 
numerous handicrafts which established the dominance of 
India in the ancient commercial world. 

That dominance was mainly secured by her shipping 
and maritime activity which supplies one of the best proofs 
of the practical capacities of the Hindu genius in days of 
yore Navigation, whether inland or oceanic, is one of the 
most difficult of arts, and the pursuit of that art in ages 
long before the application of steam to locomotion must 
have multiplied its difficulties, which could only have been 

1 Lantern Lecture on Ancient and Indian Shipping at G-overnment 
Mouse, Darjeeling, delivered on the ISth ot June 1916, in the presence ol 
Lord and Lady Carmiohael, 
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met by a correspond mg amoiiiit of danufr enterprise skill 
and resoureeftilneas To show how far the pursuit of that 
art was successful I will quote only two testimonies"' 

A French writers ^ B. 8olvyn.s, writes in his Les Hiv- 
lioMS (1811). ‘In ancient times the Indians encslled in the 
art of constructing vessels and the present Hindus can in 
this respect still offer models to Euiope — ^so much so that 
the English, attentive to everything which relates to naval 
architecture, have borrowed from the Hindus many im- 
provements which they have adapted with success to their 
own shipping The Indian vessels unite elegance and 
utility and are models of patience and fine workmanship ’ 

Similarly that distinguished Englishman. Sir John 
Malcolm, writing m the J R A S , VoL I, says* ‘Indian 
vessels are so admiiably adapted to the purposes tor which 
they are required that, notwithstanding their superior 
science, Europeans have been unable, duung an intercourse 
with India for two centuries, to suggest or at least to bring 
into successful practice, one improvement ’ 

These witnesses may perhaps be exaggerating in theur 
enthusiasm but that theii statements contain a kernel of 
truth will be clear from a consideration of the evidence on 
the subject as set forth in my above-mentioned work. 

The evidence in one respect however is defective in 
quantity, though not perhaps in quality, for it is quite 
conclusive so far as it goes. The defect is in regard to the 
direct Indian evidence which is meagre in volnme as com- 
pared with the indirect Indian evidence, i. e. references and 
allusions to ships or voyages which are so abundant in 
Indian literatures, such as Sanskrit and Pali 

The fact is that though ancient India can boast of 
considerable naval enterprise, the only important piece of 
direct evidence on the subject that is available in our pre- 
sent state of knowledge is that embodied in the Ms. called 
Yuktikalpafaru which, in one of its chapters, deals directly 
with boats and ships and gives details about their con- 
struction, varieties, measurements, sizes, decoration and 
aocommodation. Aj 3 the only repository of this direct 
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ovidonoe the Mb deserveb a cnticai notice for tb unique 
iBQportsncfl 

Three copies of the Ms I have been able to trace iip- 
to now. One is in the Calcutta Sanskrit College Library, 
the second in the library of the lale Maharaja Sir J, M 
Tagore, as mentioned by Or E-ajendralal Mitra in his 
Noticei' of Sanshit il/s.'! , Vol. I, no CCLXXI, and a third 
copy is in the possession of Mahamahopadhyaya Aditya- 
ram Bhattacharyya M A , Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Benares 
Hindu TJniversity,' All the copies are in agreement (so 
far at least as the shipping poition goes) except in respect 
of mistakes In copying. I have used the Panini Office 
copy for purposes of this notice 

The work was compiled by Bhoja hirpati from older 
works The author states that he has carefully extracted 
the substance of the writings of various sages and eX' 
panded it into the present work."' The Ms. mentions a name- 
sake of the author from whom it frequently quotes, mostly 
in agreement but sometimes in difference too, as shown by 
the expression Bhojas tv, occuring in several places m the 
Ms ® This pioves that Bhoja, the author of the Ms , is 
distinct from, and lived later than, the Bhoja whom the 
Ms. cites as an authority Moreovei the Ms is based 
upon many other authorities besides Bhoja, who are ail 
cited on the subjects in which they are the traditional 

masters. Thus 

I (1) Brhaspati [fol. and 
(2) Usanah [fol. 3] 

are cited on Nih or Polity, but there is no reference to the 
various schools and leaders ot political thought mentioned 
by Kautilya, such as Bharadvaja, Vi^alaksa. Para^ara, 
Pisuna, Kaunapadanta, Vatavyadhi, Bahudantiputra, etc 

1 A copv ot this Wds made by the PSnim Ofiice, Allahabad, and 
kmdly lent to me by tha courtesy of Major B. D. Basu, I.M s (Eetired), 
the proprietor 

2 NUna-inuni-niharidh'ana'ta saram nkrsya yatnctah i Tanute oja 
Mpatir Yukti-kalpatarum vatde it 

3 E. g.. fol. fol 28, etc. 


57 {Bhandarkar Com. yol ] 
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TI (*1) Paratera [foil 11, 26 98 etc ] and 

(4) Bliayisya Purana 

are the authorities cited on Vasitu or the art of building 
houses and cities ; 

III. (5) Garada Purana [fol 39] 
is cited on Ratna or jewels and precious stones ; 

IV (6) Lauhapradlpa [fol 75] 

(7) Sarngadhara [fol 75] 

(8) Hagarjuna [fol 76] 

(9) Vatsya [foil 71, 97, 103] and 

(10) Lauharnava [fol 77] 

are the various authorities cited on Ayudha or arms and 
weapons ; 

Y (11) Salihotra [fol 98] 
is cited on Asva or horses; and 

VI. (13) Palakapya [fol. 100, 103] and 
(13) Garga [fol 102] 

are cited as authorities on Gaju or elephants 

With regard to Nagarjuna who is cited as an authority 
on arms and weapons it is important to note that Alberuai 
also speaks of a Nagarjuna who was a famous chemist of 
Somanath and composed a book which ‘ contains the sub- 
stance of the whole literature on the subject ’ He lived 
nearly a hundred years before Alberuni, I e before A- D 873 
See Alberum, L 189. 

The Ms treats of the following topics : polity, forts, 
cities, houses, seats, umbrellas, clothes, ornaments, jewels, 
arms, horses, elephants, domesticated animals, and con- 
veyances. 

As already stated, the author of the Ms calls himself 
Bhoja hTrpati and the inference may be made that he is 
identical with the famous Bhojaraja of Dhara [1018-1060 
A. B ] in which case the Bhoja whom the Me. cites will be 
a mere writer A second inference has been made by Dr 
Rajendralal Mitra that the Bhoja quoted by the Ms. is 
identical with the Bhoja Raja, of Dh^ra renowned fc® his 
literary work and patronage, in which case Bhoja 
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the author of the Ms., will be a later and a lesser king 
There is no conclusive evidence in the Ms. in favoui ol 
either theory 

The most interesting part of the Ms is that which 
treats of the olassifioation.' of vessels into ( A ) Spei lal 
or those which venture out into the open main and 
(B) Ordinary or those confined to the inland waters, 
as well as of the ■'^’aneties under each class according to 
their differences in sizes oi the measurements ol their 
dimensions. The.se measurement's turn on the meaning of 
the term rdjahaata used in the text, on which I made the 
following remarks in my Indian Shtppin'j- “Opinions of 
Sanskrit scholars whom i have consulted differ as to the 
exact meaning of the passages above quoted from the Ms 
According to some the word rdja means candra = l, and 
= 2, so that raja /lasfo! stands for the number 21 But 
according to others with whom I agree raja ~ 16, for in 
the woiks onAstionoiny mcihihliH or raja is often used 
to indicate that number I have made the calcula- 
tions given above on the basis of the second interpreta- 
tion ’’ The oonjectme about the possible meanings of the 
term is however rendered unnecessary by the disooveiy in 
the Ms, itself of a passage which explains it The passage 

runs thus: Rdjftah svahusfair daiabhi rdjaha&ta udWirmh 

[ folio 10 ] which defines rUjahasta as equivalent to ten 
cubits. On this basis the measurements given in the Ms. 
for the various types of vessels, ocean-going or otherwise, 
work themselves out as follows 



A. Class I : Ordinary 



N ames of 

Length. 

Breadth 

Height 


sub-oIasB6B 

in cubits 

in cubits 

m cabltb 

I 

Ksudra 

10 

2-5 

2-5 

II 

Madhyama 

15 

7'5 

?-5 

III 

Bhima 

25 

12>5 

12-5 


^ II 
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ffamefl of 

I pngih 

Breadth 

He ght 

sub-classes 

in cubits 

in cubits 

In. cubits 

IV. Oapala. 

30 

15 

15 

Y Paiala 

40 

20 

20 

VI Bhaya 

45 

22-5 

32-5 

VII Dlrgha 

55 

37-5 

27-5 

VIII Patraputa 

SO 

30 

30 

IX. Garbhara 

10 

35 

35 

X. Manthara 

75 

37‘5 

37-5 

B Olasfi II : Specud 

Sea-goi ng 



(o) Dlrghd 



ITames o± 

Length 

Breadth 

Height 

sub-olasses 

m cubits 

m cubits 

in cubits 

I Dlrghika 

20 

2-5 

3 

II Tarani 

30 

3-75 

3 

JTI. Lola 

40 

5 

4 

IV, Gatyara 

50 

-6-35 

5 

V. Gamini 

60 

7 5 

6 

VI Tail 

70 

8-75 

7 

VII JanghaU 

80 

JO 

8 

VIII Plavin! 

90 

11-95 

9 

IX Dharini 

100 

13-5 

10 

X Vegml 

110 

13-75 

11 

«ra' ^iT 

giicfg|Tf I'tiT ?rt^:^K'>rT^^ ‘ 



f?r«-mirff4rn' ^irfspr ii 

namr *rrRT =^wi w i 

a’4T ii 

■rNFTTsr^T^TrS^ i 

^n^9? f^pff^rra- ^ n 

?#irr r?Frr54f5i^f^T;TT i 
3 R sfiirr juf^ II 

’T=sRTPi\'dl'qT?j cfpn^p^'Jt' >rf^- 1 
^mrr f^f^'n’ ii 

TTjTfM^JWRr arerei'iHuirfi^!’ i 
^l%sr ^ff^T ^ ? I' 

tff^r dn'Sr^Fjr ^ic^^tr ’irppft frft i 

'<?rf?ofl' n 

d1ihN|Hfhr% ^ ^ 
H^. ’Tf^twa- t* 

an^'r^’^i'itiSiji'ijrr >n^ Tf^anr trsrr i 
JTPT '75=^ 11 
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(^) 

Unnata 




rfamM of 


Length 

Breadth 

Height 


sub-tlasses 

m oubtts 

in cubits 

la cubits 

I. 

Urddhva 


20 

10 

10 

II 

Anurddhva 


30 

15 

15 

III. 

Suvarnamukh! 

110 

20 

20 

lY 

Garbhinl 


50 

25 

25 

V. 

Manthara 


60 

30 

30 


Some of the Pali texts are repository oi impoitant 
direct evidence regarding Indian skipping. They do not 
usually give actual measurements of the difterent dimen- 
sions of vessels, but they enable us to infer the sizes ol 
vessels from the number of passengers they give, which 
is a rare characteristic in the corresponding Sanskrit 
texts, The Rajauall mentions that Prince Vijaya with his 
retinue was banished by his father from Bengal in a fleet 
of ships carrying more than 700 passengers The 8i-yu-h 
[li 241] mentions a ship carrying 501 persons, nearly ail 
merchants The ship in which the bride of Vijaya and her 
party came to Ceylon carried nearly 800 persons ^ The 
ship of the JanaLa-Jataka carried 700 persons besides 
the Buddha ; that of the Valahnssa-Jataka carried 500 
merchants; that of the Samaudda Yantjo-Jataka accom- 
modated a whole village of absconding carpenters number- 
ing 1000; that of the Punna brothers provided room for 300 
merchants and their large cargo of timber,"* that of the 
two Burmese merohant-brothers conveyed full 500 cart- 
loads of their own goods besides others’ cargo,® while that 
of the MaMjanaka-Jataka had on board 7 caravans with 
their beasts. The only measurements given of a ship are 
those of the ship of the Sankha-Jataka which was 800 
cubits in length, 600 in breadth, 20 fathoms in depth and 
had three masts The DathadhatuoaTnsa describes a ship 
bound for Oeylon as firmly constructed with pianks served 
together with ropes with a well-rigged, lofty mast, a 

1 Tumour's 51 

S Hardy Manual of Buddhtsm^h^^ 260 

2- Bigaudet’s Zjif^ of 101* 
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epacionH eail and a ekiifal oaptam The />' 'yavadmui 
mentions several morobant vessels laden witl goods one 
of vriiieii earned 500 omrcli&iitfe 

The next line of direct evidence is that furnished by 
the nautical terms mentioned in Sanskrit literature. Mac- 
donell and Keith’s Vedic Index gives ua a clue to such 
terms in Vedic literature Thus, antra is the word in 
Vedic literature for ‘ oar ’ by which boats were propelled 
Kgveda i. 116 5 and Vajasaneijl Samlula xxi, 7 make 
mention of a vessel with 100 oars and a boat {nua) is said 
to be propelled by oars {anb a^pat avlm in Bg'veda x 101, 2; 
of Satapatha Brahmana iv 2, 5, 10) The rower of a boat 
IS called antr in Jtv. li, 42. 1 and lx 95 2 ; dyumva 
is used in the sense of raft in B-v. viii 19. 14 In the 
compound naa-rnandu the tiianda denotes the two nidders 
ot a ship {Satapatha BrahmatKi ii 3. 3, 15) in later litera- 
ture (of Amamkosa} the words tor boat-pole or oar are 
naudamSu, ktepunt, anti a and kempdtaka. The words 
krpaka, qutiaurkbaka and naubaadhaua stand for shlp- 
anehoi-age {ATmrakoia)^Nauka)nii is the hem of a ship 
and nau-kama-dhara is the helmsman.' A sailor is called 
naukarmajiVih in Mann x 34, and majlaika in Varaha- 
mihira's BThabsamhttd, Ch. VU A bridge of boats is called 
nauka7ma ia Divjjamduna as well as nausankrama The 
Pali Ahhidhanappadipkkd (verse 664) mentions lakdra, 
vatakdra and piya as parts of a ship. 

The Arthasdstra of Kauhlya, from the abundance of 
its nautical terms, deserves special mention. In the first 
place, water-routes in general are divided into the three 
following classes — (1) the ordinary river routes as well 
as artificial water-ways or canals, called kulyd, (2) the 
routes for coastal traffic carrying on inter-portal com- 
munications, called kulapathu, (3) the ocean-routes 
called samyampatha (Book VII) —Secondly, the following 
classes of ^ips and boats are mentioned suiting the pur- 
poses of both inland and oceanic navigation— 


1 Varshamoiata, Ok 5- 
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(1) Saihj/afyah navah i. e ocean-going veasels. It le 
mentuon&d that tiese ships had to pay tolls 
(sulka) at the harhours {ksetra) at which they 
touched (Book II) Amat'uhosa defines a samya- 
tnka as a merchantman, pofavamk. 

(3) Fravahana, which is another name for sea-going 
vessels or more properly merchantmen (Book l) 
It is thus defined in the commentary on Xlttara- 
dhyaya-sutra, p 246: Samudrikah vya^riTiak 
mahasamudram pravahanais tnranti, i e. sea- 
going merchants cross the main by means of 
pravahaaa. 

(3) ^anhha-muktd-grahtnyah navah, ■wh.ic\i-weT& boats 

used for pearl-fishing (Book II). 

(4) Mahanavah, which ware the larger vessels for 
use in the large rivers that were navigable 
throughout the year (ibid). 

(5) Ksudrakdk navah, which were smaller boats for 
use in small and shallow rivers that overflowed 
in the rains (ibid) 

(6) HifisakUh, i e. pirate ships and boats which, 
according to harbour regulations, should be 
pursued and destroyed 

Lastly, there are also names for different officers of 
the ship. The captain is called iasaka, the steersman 
niydmaka,^ the man who is to vale out water is called 
uUecaka, and the sailors handling the nidder and rope 
are called datra-rasmi-grdhaka (ibid) The officer in 
charge of the king’s Admiralty is called navadhyakm, 
lit the superintendent of ships, while there is men- 
tioned another officer who is the superintendent of 
ocean mines. 


1 Cf Amarako^d, Niyamakah potavah^h. 



